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Art. I—STANLEY’S LECTURES AND THE ORIENTAL 
CHURCHES. 


Lectures on the History of the Eastern Church, with an In- 
troduction on the Study of Ecclesiastical History. By Ar- 
THUR PENRHYN Sran ey, D. D., Regius Professor of Eccle- 
siastical History in the University of Oxford, and Canon of 
Christ Church. From the Second London Edition, revised. 
New York: Charles Scribner. 1862. 


Tue “Characteristics” of the Eastern Church are presented, 
by Professor Stanley, in a way which must bring them most 
forcibly and vividly to the mind of the English or American 
reader ; namely, by contrast with the peculiar features of the 
Western Church. He conceives, and rightly, that the differ- 
ences between these two great parts of the One Body are rad- 
ical and aboriginal. No one can study the East with patient 
attention ; no Western man can reside there, and enter famil- 
iarly into its social and domestic life ; penetrate into the genius 
of its institutions ; become conversant with its ideas in morals 
and in civil polity ; survey the structure of its society, and an- 
alyze the philosophy of its manners; without seeing, that its 
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practical developments, in every department of life, are, and 
must be, diverse from, in many respects contrary to, the mani- 
festations of the Western mind. No greater evil has been 
done, in our interpretation of the Oriental Churches, than by ap- 
plying our Western ideas, indiscriminately and blindly, to 
their doctrinal position and their ecclesiastical usages. Thus, 
we have heard a Protestant missionary speak of them, as quite 
wanting in any just appreciation of the doctrine of Justifica- 
tion by Faith. In some sense, to a certain degree, the accusa- 
tion is true. And yet, any one who had carefully studied the 
spirit of Oriental Theology, as determined by the character of 
the Oriental mind, or had traced the history of Oriental Christ- 
ianity, would find little reason, in the fact, for branding those 
ancient Communions with the opprobrious epithet, ‘Non- 
evangelical ;”—an epithet, by the way, to their sense of justice, 
shocking and outrageous. ‘‘ You call yourselves Evangelical,” 
said to us the Greek Patriarch of Constantinople, one day ; 
“and some of you Americans affirm, that we are not Evangel- 
ical. But, I would like to know, which is the closest follower 
of the Gospel, he whe, in the exact words of the Saviour, says 
of the Holy Spirit, He “proceedeth from the Father,” (St. 
John, xv. 26,) or he who dares to add to the Sacred Word, and 
say, He “‘proceedeth from the Father and the Son.” And yet, 
this is the chief difference in doctrine between us.” 

We have, here, a clue to the distinctive characteristic of the 
Eastern Church, as pertains to its Theology. It is primitive, 
instead of medieval ; while our own is medieval, not primi- 
tive. We mean to say, that our systematic Divinity takes its 
shape from the age of the Reformation. The development of 
the doctrine of Justification by Faith, belongs to the 16th 
Century, It is not to be found, stated with the same precision 
of terms, in the writings of the ancient fathers. It is not, 
there, erected into a system, dove-tailed with other doctrines, 
such as original sin, the atonement, election, imputation, pro- 
gressive sanctification, and final perseverance. Eastern Theol- 
ogy has no formal System ; as the Primitive Theology had 
none. It expresses the Facts of the Gospel. It does not 
build upon them a superstructure of dogmas. It lives out the 
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Creed, by constant exhibition and representation of the history 
which it embodies. Far beyond our own idea, far beyond our 
own practice, the Oriental worship reproduces the events of 
the birth and infancy of Christianity; sets them forth in per- 
petual commemoration ; repeats them, to the memory and the 
imagination. Hence, one is always struck with the familiarity 
that Eastern men, even those of the humblest classes, exhibit 
with the fundamental facts of Christianity ; and how little 
versed even the most learned of them are, in the technical 
terms of Scholastic Divinity. They have never learned them ; 
because they have never gone through the agony and the strife 
of our Western Reformation. They remind one, constantly, 
in the style of their Religion, of what a Christian of the Apos- 
tolic age must have been. But, if you speak to them after 
the manner of Protestant Theology, they are puzzled and con- 
fused. “Here,” once said to us a very intelligent Oriental, 
“is a little book, which was written in America, and has been 
translated into our language. I do not understand it. It is 
on Justification by Faith. It says, that all a man has to do is 
to believe. And here is an illustration which it uses: ‘A man 
is going up ariver ina boat. Thecurrent is against him. He 
works hard at his oars ; but he makes no progress. One throws 
him a rope from the shore ; and offers to tow him through the 
rapids. What should he do? He should leave his oars, and 
lay hold of the rope. Now, the rope is Faith, and the oars are 
Good-Works.’ Ido not understand this doctrine. I am afraid 
it would be dangerous to preach it to my people. They would 
think themselves free to commit all wickedness, if they only 
believed. It seems to me, that the man should seize the rope, 
bind his boat to it, and then ply his oars.” 

We did not venture to disturb his Theology, for the sake of 
explaining to him Justification by Faith only. We should 
not have succeeded in making him a better Christian ; or given 
him, on the whole, a more correct view of the truth. 

The story shows the ground upon which we must approach 
the Oriental Churches. It is the ground of the Creed, not of 
the Articles; the ground of the Primitive Faith, not of the 
technical Divinity of the Reformation. We must be content 
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with meeting them upon the broad basis of our common Christ- 
ianity. The Creeds must be the platform ; particularly, the 
Creed of Nice ; for, of the Apostles’ Creed they know nothing. 
“So,” said the Greek Patriarch, after examining our Prayer 
Book in the Modern Greek Translation, “you have an Apos- 
tles’ Creed. Where did you get it? It is singular,” he added, 
with a smile of good-humored irony, “that you should have 
something belonging to the Apostles, which the Eastern Or- 
thodox Church has not.” We must settle it, and lay it up in 
our minds, as the prime principle of ecclesiastical union, that 
the Creed of Nice is to be the bond of our unity. That alone 
is the Creed of the Universal Church. As Rome herself tes- 
tifies, it is “the firm and only Foundation, against which the 
Gates of Hell shall never more prevail.”* That alone has had 
the approbation and consent of General Councils. Says of it 
the First Council of Constantinople, (A.D. 381,) which tom- 
pleted and perfected the Creed of Nice, “The Holy Fathers 
assembled in Constantinople have decreed, not to set aside the 
Faith of the 318 Fathers assembled in Nice of Bithynia; but, 
that it remain firm.” The Third Gcumenical Synod carries 
its approbation a step farther. ‘‘The Holy Synod has decreed, 
that it shall not be lawful for any one to propose, or even to 
write, or compose, any other Creed than that ordained by the 
Holy Fathers assembled in the City of Nice, with the Holy 
Ghost. And, that those who dare, either to compose another 
Creed, or even to introduce it, or to offer it to persons willing’ 
to turn to the knowledge of the truth, from Heathenism, Ju- 
daism, or any heresy whatsoever, if they be Bishops or Cler- 
gymen, shall be deposed, Bishops from the Episcopate, Clergy- 
men from the clerical office ; or, if Laymen, shall be anathe- 
matized.”{ Finally, the General Council of Chalcedon, (A.D. 
451,) in its 5th Action, after setting forth, in full terms, the 





* Fundamentum firmum et unicum, contra quod Porte Inferi nunquam preeva- 
lebunt.” (Council of Trent, 3d Session, A.D., 1546. Decretum de Symbolo Fidei.) 

+Canon I. We follow, here and elsewhere, the Pedalion, or Body of Canons as 
received by the Greek Church,—both as to the text and the collocation of the 
Canons. 

t Council of Ephesus, A.D., 431. Canon VII. 
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Faith, as settled by the two Councils of Nice and Constantino- 
ple, repeated the Decree of Ephesus, in nearly the same words. 

Professor Stanley would fain make an argument against the 
binding force of the Decree of Ephesus, as applied to our pres- 
ent form of the Nicene Creed, on the ground, that that Coun- 
cil had in view only the Creed set forth at Nice, without the 
additions made by the Council of Constantinople. (pp. 242- 
246.) We are at a loss to discover a reason for this preten- 
sion. The Council of Constantinople was recognized by that 
of Ephesus; and its acts acknowledged as of obligation. 
Whether the additions which it made to the Creed were, at 
the time, formally incorporated with it, may be doubtful ; but, 
from that day, no Catholic Christian hesitated to acknowledge 
them as part and parcel of the Faith, in common with the 
Symbol of Nice. That they were designed to be embraced in 
that Symbol, is notorious ; and, indeed, is manifest from their 
very form; beginning, as they do, with the words, “the Lord, 
and the Giver of Life,” as an appendage to the last clause of 
the Creed of Nice, “And in the Holy Ghost.” The Council 
of Ephesus, therefore, in decreeing the exclusive use and au- 
thority of the Creed set forth by ‘‘the Holy Fathers assembled 
in the City of Nice,” intended no other than that Creed as it 
had been perfected by the Council of Constantinople. The 
case seems almost too clear for argument. No other under- 
standing was ever had by the theologians of the Greek Church, 
from the time of the Ephesine Council down to the great rup- 
ture between the East and the West. Their leading reproach 
against Rome is, that, by adding the “jilioque,” (which falls 
in among the additions made to the original Creed, by the 
Council of Constantinople,) she has violated the decree of 
Ephesus; and this was the express ground upon which Pho- 
tius, the learned Patriarch of Constantinople, (A.D. 858,) 
excommunicated the Church of Rome.* 

The object of Stanley, in invalidating the Decree of Ephe- 
sus, is to diminish the respect of Christians for Creeds and 
Councils. He would say, the Synod of Ephesus forbad any 





* See his 2d Epistle, A.D. 867. 
26* 
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alteration of, or addition to, the Creed of Nice; meaning, 
thereby, the Symbol as it issued from the First General Coun- 
cil. But, the Council of Chalcedon, twenty years later, did 
add and alter, by setting forth the same Creed, in the form 
which it received from the Council of Constantinople. Hence, 
he would infer, that 

“We might, if we chose, vex ourselves by the thought, that every time we re- 
cite the Creed in its present altered form, we have departed from the intention of 
the Fathers of Nica, and incurred deprivation and excommunication at the hands 
of the Fathers of Ephesus. We might insist on returning to the only Catholic form 
of the Creed, such as it was before it was corrupted at Constantinople, Chalcedon, &c. 
But,” he adds, “there is a more religious, as well as a more rational, inference 
to be drawn from this long series of unauthorized innovations. Every time that 
the Creed is recited, with its additions and omissions, it conveys to us the whole- 
some warning, that our faith is not of necessity bound up with the literal text of 
Creeds, or with the formal decrees of Councils. * * * The fact, that the whole 
Christian world has altered the Creed of Niczea, and broken the decree of Ephe- 
sus, without ceasing to be Catholic or Christian, is a decisive proof, that common 
sense, after all, is the supreme arbiter and corrective, even of (Ecumenical Coun- 
cils.” (p. 245.) 


This style of reasoning may satisfy a Broad Churchman, in 
his eagerness to break down the safeguards of the Faith which 
the Church has thrown around her great and essential doc- 
trines, and to lay them open to the incertitudes and varieties 
of individual judgment. But, its shallowness is so transpa- 
rent that it ought not, in spite of the prejudices of his school, 
to have escaped the notice of so intelligent an obseiver as the 
Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of 
Oxford. This dangerous and, we are obliged to say, infidel 
teaching, (for, it is none other than a copy from Gibbon, pas- 
sim, and must, if adopted, undermine the foundation of the 
Faith once delivered to the Saints,) might easily be corrected, 
(we trust, it was,) by the “common sense” of any one of the 
young men whose evil fortune compelled them to listen to it. 
Suppose his statement of facts to be true; suppose that 
Ephesus decreed the exclusive authority of the Creed of Nice, 
as it came forth from the First Council. Does he not know, 
that the prohibition to “‘ propose, write, or compose any other 
Creed,” was, necessarily, limited by the power of the Council ? 
Does he not know, that the powers of cumenical Councils 
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are equal? Can he avoid seeing, that the Council of Ephe- 
sus intended only, that no Symbol of Faith other than that it 
approved, should be put forth by private individuals, or Sy- 
nods lower than (Ecumenical ? That it did not pretend to dic- 
tate, as it had no right to dictate, to any future General Coun- 
cil? And that, therefore, the action of Chalcedon, in estab- 
lishing, as the Universal Creed, that of Nice, as altered and 
perfected at Constantinople, was no violation of the Decree of 
Ephesus ? That it takes the place of that Decree? And 
that, therefore, it is not ‘‘common sense” to talk of us, the 
Catholics of the present day, as if we were still legally bound 
by that Decree, supposing it to have referred only to the ori- 
ginal Creed, as promulgated at Nice? Whatever Ephesus 
designed, Chalcedon, a later as well as a much larger Council, 
(Ecumenical also, like that of Ephesus, did, as Stanley himself 
admits, set forth and enjoin the united Creed of Nice and Con- 
stantinople, (the same which is now known as the “ Nicene 
Creed,”) to be and remain the Symbol of Faith to the whole 
Church of Christ. Is not this enough ? It was the last pro- 
mulgation of a Catholic Creed by a General Council ? None 
other has since been declared, by equal authority. None other 
than an equal authority can add to, or alter, it. It stands, at 
this moment, the one sole Creed of the Church throughout all 
the world. Articles or Confessions, made by particular 
Churches, Anglican, Roman, or Lutheran, may bind their own 
members. But, they have no authority beyond. It is lawful 
for those Churches to decree them, with that restriction. But, 
if such Articles or Confessions were ordained by any particular 
Church, as substitutes for the Creed of Nice, or were contrary 
to it in doctrine, the effect would be, not to abrogate that 
Creed, but simply to cut off such particular Church from Com- 
munion with the Church Universal; to make it, that is, a 
Sect ; as is the case with the various Protestant Bodies which 
have rejected the Creed of Nice ; as would have been the case 
with our own Church, if the evil from which we so narrowly 
escaped, at the time of our separation from England, had been 
consummated, as was “ proposed,” by the omission of the Ni- 
cene Creed from the Prayer Book. 
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We have dwelt thus largely upon this point at the outset, 
because we wish, first of all, to draw attention to the fact, 
that, in any approaches to inter-communion with the Eastern 
Church, the doctrinal basis of union must be the Nicene 
Creed, and that alone. It was the basis of union at the time 
when union was interrupted. So far as any doctrinal point 
was involved in the rupture of union, it was one pertaining to 
an Article of this Creed ; of which we shall have to speak by- 
and-by. The Greek theologians, generally, admitted, that that 
point presented the only serious obstacle to reconciliation, so 
far as concerned matters of Faith.* In the Council of Flor- 
ence, (A.D. 1439,) where the principal and last effort at recon- 
ciliation was made, the discussion turned, chiefly, upon the 
Procession of the Holy Ghost and the addition of the Fili- 
ogue to the Creed. No other doctrinal point (excepting that 
of Purgatory) was mooted. The interruption of Communion 
between the Anglican and Greek Churches, happened by no 
action of either against the other. It was but the accidental 
consequence of the schism between the Patriarch and the Pope. 
The English Church was involved in it, only by her own un- 
lawful subjection to Rome. It is worthy of note, as it affords 
high ground for encouragement, that the Church of England 
and the Orthodox Church of the East have never, by their in- 
dependent acts as towards each other, discontinued the Com- 
munion of the ancient times. It has been interrupted, in prac- 
tice, only by the action of the Latin Church ; and, thus inter- 
rupted, it has, simply, not been resumed. Its restoration 
would imply, that we should go back to the old stand-point 
when we were at one; and meet again on the common ground 
on which we then stood. We are to start together, from the 
cross-roads where we parted. The Body of Faith which then 
united us, was the Nicene Creed. Both, happily, have retained 
it. We are to gather under the old roof-tree. We are to 





* See, for example, the Letter of Peter, Patriarch of Antioch in the 11th Cen- 
tury, to Michael Cerularius, Patriarch of Constantinople. ‘The evil, the worst of 
evils,” he says, “is this addition, [i. e. of the filioque,] to the Holy Symbol. * * 
If this were corrected, I would ask nothing more.” (Monumenta Eccl. Grac. Ed. 
Coteler, ii. 145.) 
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meet and embrace, on the green fields of our ancient inheritance. 
“Tt is,” once said to us the Greek Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, speaking of the Nicene Creed, “It is our common pat- 
rimony.” In the broad and fertile pastures of that glorious 
heritage, we have fed together, under the guidance of the “ one 
Shepherd.” In this “end of the days,” we are to “stand in 
our lot,” content to feed in the same “ green pastures” as of 
old, to be “‘led forth by the same waters of comfort,” to be 
again “‘one Fold under one Shepherd,” as in the days when 
we “lacked nothing.” 

But, while we retain the ancient Creed of Nice and Con- 
stantinople, we retain, with it, a doctrine which it did not bear, 
when it issued from those General Councils. We refer to the 
doctrine of the Procession of the Holy Ghost from the Son. 
The Greek Church does not hold this doctrine, at least in the 
sense of the Roman theologians ; and has never allowed it to 
enter the Creed. This is an important, and perhaps vital, dif- 
ference. We can hardly express too strongly the importance 
which the Greeks attach to it. There are some other minor 
differences between their form of the Creed and ours. Thus, 
we have translated the Latin, de Spiritu Sancto ex Maria Vir- 
gine, instead of the Greek, éx mvetpmaroc ‘Ayiov xa Mapiac tig wapBévov, 
and Dominum et vivificantem, instead of 10 xipsov, rd Cworolov. 
The latter error would be, in some measure, avoided by a com- 
ma after the words, “the Lord,” or by a pause in reading 
them ; whereas they are, almost always, read as if the Creed 
meant to affirm of the Holy Ghost, that He is the Lord of 
life, as well as the Giver of life. The intention of the Fathers 
who framed the Creed was, doubtless, to assert, first, His Per- 
sonality and Divinity, “‘ the Lord,” and, secondly, His office or 
operation, ‘the Giver | better, the Creator] of life ;” thus meet- 
ing, exactly, the heresy of Macedonius. We have, also, omit- 
ted, undesignedly, we presume, the word, ‘‘ Holy,” from the 
title of the Church. Both the Greek and Latin have it, “ the 
One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church.” We say, “ unde- 
signedly,” because we have retained it in the Apostles’ Creed. 

But, these variations are not of essential importance. They 
have never given rise to hostile criticism. The other, the doc- 
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trine of the Double Procession, cannot be so easily overlooked. 
As Pearson and most of the Church Historians have said of it, 
it was “‘an occasion of the vast schism between the Eastern 
and Western Churches.”* It was the chief occasion, so far as 
theological differences were concerned. We do not propose to 
go into the history of that great controversy. Our limits do 
not allow it ; nor does the design which we have in hand, re- 
quire it. It is, at the present day, as it has been for a thou- 
sand years, the most serious and the most embittered strife be- 
tween the Latin and Greek Churches. It is much to be re- 
gretted, that the attention of the English Reformers was not 
drawn to it. We do not remember to have seen any evidence, 
that it was discussed by them, or even thought of. It lay be- 
yond the boundaries of those corruptions against which the 
zeal of the Reformation was directed ; although the insertion of 
the Filiogue in the Creed was, no less than they, a Roman in- 
novation. We do not doubt, that, if it had been noticed, it 
would have been corrected ; as the grand principle of the Eng- 
lish Reformation was, to restore all things to their primitive 
condition. 

If any one will run over the controversy of more than five 
hundred years, which prevailed between the Greeks and Lat- 
ins, on this important subject, he will find, that, in the main, 
the Greek writers insisted upon the integrity of the Creed, 
while the Latin writers, knowing that they could not meet 
their adversaries on that ground, were more disposed to argue 
the abstract truth of the doctrine. It was only when the for- 
mer were enticed out of their stronghold on the historical ques- 
tion, (as they were at the Council of Florence,) that they lost 
their advantage, before their more learned and wily antago- 
nists, Gibbon, who touches such a theme with a perfect gusto, 
paints the scene in colors not altogether inappropriate to the 
wordy strife.t The Concord of Florence was of short dura- 
tion, The Greek Legates, whose poverty and whose fears 
had yielded the victory to their opponents, were disavowed on 





* Exposition of the Creed. Am. Ed., p. 488. 
+ The Decline and Fall. Chap. Ixvi. 
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their return home; and, from that time to this, the contro- 
versy has settled upon its ancient basis. The Greeks have 
never denied the truth, in some sense, of the doctrine of the 
Procession from the Son. Pearson (Chap. viii) has well stated 
the sentiments of the ancient Greek writers on the subject ; 
although he makes too broad an inference, when he attributes 
to their words an agreement with the doctrine of the Latins. 
The Greeks are, of all Christians, the most tenacious in their 
adherence to ancient authority. We do not believe that their 
opinions, at the present day, vary, at all, from those of Epi- 
phanius and Cyril; and, we are sure, that the expression, 
‘‘receiveth of the Son,” (as common now as in the old Greek 
writers,) is not understood, by the modern Greeks, as equiva- 
lent to Procession, in the Latin sense of the term. But, they 
do acknowledge a Procession of the Spirit from the Son, in 
the sense of Mission, though not of essénce. They do not, 
therefore, commonly object to the doctrine in itself; as they 
believe it capable of a true explanation. But, they do object, 
most strenuously, to its insertion in the Universal Creed, by 
the sole authority of the Western Church. And this is the 
ground on which we must meet them, if we would combat the 
matter with them at all. Had Rome the right to interpolate 
in the Catholic Creed, the words, “and the Son ?” If she had 
not that right, ought they to remain there? These are the 
questions which we have to settle, before union with the Greek 
Church can be restored. She has been treated with extreme 
discourtesy by the Latin writers. They do not scruple to 
call her “heretical,” because she lacks the doctrine of the 
Twofold Procession. Is she heretical? We must say, yes, or, 
no. She has been too bitterly badgered by Rome, on this sub- 
ject, to allow it to be evaded. The deepest animosity has been 
excited. An “Orthodox” Greek can bear anything more easily 
than to be called a “heretic.” It is his great pride, that he 
holds by Scripture and the Fathers. The doctrine of Devel- 
opment in Theology obtains far less favor with him than it 
does with Protestants. He cannot endure it. Pearson has 
justly said, that the schism between the Latin and the Greek 
Church is “never to be ended until those words, «a? é« rod Tiod, 
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or, Filioque, [or, and the Son,] are taken out of the Creed.” 
The Greek Church will never listen to their admission, except- 
ing by a General Council. She will never hold Communion 
with a Church which retains them in the Creed. We are not 
now speaking as justifying or condemning her course. We 
seek only, to impress upon our readers what that course will 
be. The controversy has been too long in duration, it has been 
too exasperated, it has been made too much the touch-stone of 
Orthodoxy, for any consistent Greek to recede, at this day, 
when it is prosecuted as vigorously as ever, from the position 
which his fathers have maintained for full a thousand years. 
It becomes us to know where the Greek Church stands ; and 
there we must be prepared to meet her. She will never assent, 
(excepting by command of a General Council,) to the pres- 
ence of the filiogue in the Creed. 

But, a General Council is not to be had, while Rome remains 
as she is. The question, then, arises, What is our present duty 
with regard to this interpolation in the Creed of Nice? We 
say, unhesitatingly,—Let the work of the Reformation be com- 
pleted. Let the contested clause be stricken out. It has no 
right to be there, save the authority of the Church of Rome. 
The power by which it was introduced, was the very power 
against which we protested at the Reformation; the power, 
namely, of acting as Mistress and Head of the Catholic 
Church ; nay, with the full sovereignty of that Church her- 
self. The Greek view is the true historical view. It is claimed, 
by our Oriental Brethren, that the presence of these disputed 
words in the Catholic Creed, is an instance of the Papal usur- 
pation ; against which they are, to say the least, as vigorous, 
and, naturally, far more indignant, protesters than are we. 
This has added, greatly, to the acrimony of the debate. The 
Greek sees in it one item of the claim of Papal Supremacy. 
Rome would control the Creed of the Universal Church, be- 
cause she pretends to be the Universal Church. Hence, anoth- 
er reason why, in the hands of the Greeks, the warfare has 
turned so much upon the question of the right of these words 
to a place in the Creed, irrespective of their own truth or er- 
ror. It involves the whole question of the authority of Rome. 
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We say, then, let us hold, concerning it, our true position as a 
Branch of the Reformed Church. By an oversight, (as we be- 
lieve,) these words were suffered to remain in the Creed, at the 
Reformation ; though the original insertion of them was as 
clear an act of usurped power as any of those which drew the 
attention of the Reformers. They have become familiar to us 
by long use. We have repeated them, age after age, and still 
repeat them, without a thought of their origin; without any 
feeling in our minds distinguishing them from other Articles 
of the Creed ; and yet, they have no Catholic authority what- 
ever. It may be hard for those who have never regarded them 
with suspicion, or assigned to them, in their thoughts, an infe- 
rior position, to cease to use them. They are as dear to them, 
perchance, as any other portion of the Symbol. To give them 
up, they must unlearn the teachings of the nursery, and the 
early lessons of the Church; and, if they cordially embrace 
the doctrine which they contain, the surrender is much more 
difficult.—Moreover, all those who, in their aspirations for a 
restored unity, would lessen, rather than increase, the distance 
between ourselves and Rome, will certainly oppose the change. 
We are not blind to these practical obstacles. But, we argue 
in view of negotiations towards an intercommunion between 
ourselves and the Church of the East ; and we say, that, in- 
tercommunion being impracticable, while this unauthorized 
addition remains in the Creed, it is our duty to remove the 
. impediment, because it is one which ought, in itself, to be re- 
moved. We do not, thereby, make a concession, otherwise 
uncalled for, for the sake of Communion. We simply right a 
wrong; the negotiations furnishing the apt occasion for the 
act. 

In saying this, we do not propose that our Church should 
abandon the doctrine of the twofold Procession. We do not 
propose, nor desire, that it be struck out of the Litany, the 
Ordinal, or the Articles. Nor have we the slightest idea, that 
it would be necessary to do so. Weare not prepared to say 
that that should be done, even for the sake of restoring the 
blessed condition of unity and peace. We are not disputing 
the truth of the doctrine. We claim only, that it has no right 
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of expression in the Creed of the Catholic Church; because 
the Catholic Church has never placed it there. We will, by- 
and-by, give the judgment of an eminent Oriental authority on 
this point ; one in which we heartily concur. For the present, 
we beg that our position may be clearly understood ; that the 
obvious distinction may be made, between the question of the 
orthodoxy of the doctrine, and the wholly different question of 
its right of position in the Creed. It does not follow, that, 
because it is true, therefore any particular Church may insert 
it in the Creed, for its own use; for, the Creed is not the prop- 
erty of any particular Church ; nor can a particular Church 
alter or amend an act of the Church Universal. This is so 
plain a principle of law, that to state it is to establish it. The 
Roman writers love to argue that the doctrine is true. The 
right to place it in the Creed is assumed, as a necessary conse- 
quence of the Supremacy of Rome. We cannot allow this 
argument to them. We cannot claim the same privilege for 
ourselves. All that we can claim is, that, if the doctrine be 
true, we are at liberty to set it forth and declare it in our own 
private standards, as we have done. Our Litany, our Ordinal, 
oux Articles, are Anglican, not Catholic. They bind our- 
selves ; they bind no other member of the Church of Christ. 
We have, certainly, no right to place in our private standards 
a doctrine contrary to any article of the Creed. But, the dog- 
ma of the Procession of the Holy Ghost from the Son, as cer- 
tainly, does not bear this character. It does not invalidate or- 
impeach, the doctrine of the Procession from the Father. It 
is additional thereto; a complement of the Creed, if you 
please, but not a substitute for it. The Greek may pronounce 
it false ; though, generally, he does not; but, its truth or er- 
ror does not affect the truth to which it is added. 

In our next Article, we may have somewhat to say of the 
limits within which one Church may demand of another, coin- 
cidence of opinion and belief, in order to inter-communion. It 
is a great subject, and includes the most important point in 
the questions before us. It is here that our prejudices and our 
narrowness of spirit will war, most bitterly, against the broad 
fraternal sympathies of a Catholic heart. It is by the issue of 
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this conflict, that is to be determined the vital question whether 
we are fit for any Catholic Communion at all. It is a pleasure 
to us to record the conviction, that the Greek Church will not 
require of us the rejection of the Doctrine of the Double Pro- 
cession. She will be satisfied with its exclusion from the 
Creed, on purely historical grounds, without reference to its 
truth or error; and so much, we honestly think, we are hound, 
for the truth’s sake, cheerfully to concede to her. How can 
we, possibly, be justified in maintaining a position which we 
know to be a false one, when we forfeit, thereby, the advan- 
tages, and violate the obligation, of Christian union and fel- 
lowship ?>—We take it for granted, that the jilioque is an inter- 
polation. We presume no one of our readers will dispute it. 
It is as clear a fact of history as any other that can be pre- 
sented. Our own writers, we believe, universally acknowledge 
it. Wedo not, however, mean to deny, that the doctrine of 
the twofold Procession was commonly held in the Western 
Church at a very early period. It appears to have been a fre- 
quent mode of expression with the Latin writers, without any 
disposition to dogmatize concerning it. Thus, traces of it 
may be found in Hilary, Ambrose, Fulgentius, &c., and in 
some of the Provincial Counails ; the most interesting of which 
to us is the English Synod of Heathfield, held under Arch- 
bishop Theodore, A.D. 680. In its confession of Faith, at the 
close, the Ascription reads, “‘Glorifying God the Father with- 
out beginning, and His Only-begotten Son, generated of the 
Father from eternity, and the Holy Ghost, proceeding from 
the Father and the Son in an ineffable manner.”* But we do 
not propose to enter into the history of the doctrine. 

We will conclude our present discussion with a statement of 
the position of the Greek Church on the subject, as conveyed 
to us in a long and interesting conference with the Patriarch 
of Constantinople. 

“The Creed,” he said, “is our common patrimony. It is neither your property, 


nor ours. It is the joint heritage of the Church of Christ. If a father should 
leave to his children an estate in common, in which each and all had equal right 





* Spiritum Sanctum procedentem ex Patre et Filio inenarrabiliter.” (Bede Ecc. 
Hist., B. iv. c. 18.) ‘ 
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and interest, it would not be lawful for one of the sons to alienate a portion of the 
property, or to alter its condition, without the assent of the others. And yet, this 
you have done with our common heritage, the Creed of the Catholic Church. I 
see, you have the doctrine of the Procession from the Son, in your Litany. Of 
that I have nothing to say. Your Litany is yourown. It was not put forth by 
General Council. But, we feel that you do us a wrong in altering, without our 
consent, the Creed, which is no more yours than ours. If such a practice is tole- 
rated, the Church of Christ is left without any sure Faith whatever. If you may 
make one alteration, you may make many, until you shall have done away with 
every doctrine in the Creed. There is a great principle involved in this matter, in 
which you are interested as much as we. We are all bound to protect the Catholic 
Faith. If one may tamper with it, another may; and so, in the end, we shall be 
like the Sects, having no settled Faith at all. You may say, that this is not prob- 
able. I reply, If what you have done is right, other changes are right. The way 
is open for them; and you cannot answer for the result.” 


In this judgment, as we have already intimated, we heartily 
and cordially concur. 
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Arr. I1—THE DOCTRINE AND RATIONALE OF SAORA- 
MENTS. 


Catechism of the Protestant Episcopai Church. New York : 
1862. 
Bishop Nicholson on the Catechism. London: 1662. 


Bishop of Tasmania’s Lectures on the Catechism. 5th Edi- 
tion. London: 1861. 


Ir has always seemed to us, that the nature and use of Sac- 
raments in the Church, has been the subject which required 
the clearest and most distinct elucidation. For, in Europe, 
from the times of the Schoolmen down to the present era, it 
has been the subject upon which there has been the least width 
of view, and the most of bitterness and misunderstanding. 
And our teaching has more or less been European ;* more or 
less have we been content with vague notions, with unsystem- 
atic and confused ideas; and that upon a subject whereupon 
we ought to be clear. The narrowness, the bitterness, the con- 
fusedness of Europe, its one-sided apprehension, its furious 
theological rages upon this subject, have left among us their 
branded marks, at the least. The mass of the American people 
have all the excitement and prejudice connected with this sub- 
ject in Europe. If they know not the theories of European 
controversy, as the original controvertists did, at least they are 
able to fling the same imputations, and call the same names 
as they. The tradition of the fury and venom of the original 
combatants remains, if not their knowledge. 

Yet these notions come to us from without, not from within. 
The Church is under the pressure of an alien opinion. The 


* We think it will hardly be disputed, that there has been upon this subject 
in this country, more tradition than examination. Men, especially outside the 
Church, have received the tradition of Europe with undoubting faith. -Very mixed 
and muddy tradition too, the most of it has been. It is now time to go back to the 
Primitive Church, and to Reason. 
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population influenced by her is hardly the twelfth part of the 
mass. From without, therefore, alien notions are forced into 
her pores. When she reaches a majority, or even a large mi- 
nority, her influence will operate upon others, as theirs now 
does upon her. At present, it is one of the hardest labors of 
our Clergy to teach to our people, that we have standards of 
Doctrine ; to recall them to these standards, and to form their 
opinions by them. It seems as if the Quaker, the Calvinist, 
the Lutheran, the Roman Catholic ideas, were to be preferred 
to our own authorities, our written definitions, and written 
doctrine. The matter of Sacraments is acknowledged to be a 
difficult subject, and yet there is never any difficulty at all, in 
laying down the law upon it extemporaneously ; in considering 
the crudest and feeblest notions, expressed upon the spur of 
the moment, in the vaguest language, as for the time being 
infallible. 

It is necessary, therefore, that those of us who take an in- 
terest in Theology should understand this, and be prepared for 
it ; that we should be clear and distinct upon the positive doc- 
trines which we have laid down for us, instead of wandering 
away into the endless mazes of European and American tra- 
dition. Clear ideas, formed upon a clear system, if we have 
it, as we maintain that we have ; and, again, a clear apprehen- 
sion of the practical uses of our belief, of the way in which it 
tallies with the system of God’s providence, and of its practi- 
cal influences upon human nature in general,—these, calmly 
and clearly taken into the mind, thought upon and analyzed, 
apart from the smoke and fury of theological battles, are more 
likely to be useful, than the half notions, the vague ideas, 
which we obtain from the writings of men, who are angry with 
one another, and who, in the most of cases, do not clearly un- 
derstand the meaning of their own words, or the tendency of 
their own opinions. For such, we must say, are the mass of 
controversialists upon the matter of Sacraments. 

But, have we no definite Standards upon the doctrine of the 
Sacraments, as distinct from those outside? The answer is, 
Yes ! so distinct and clear, so logical and precise, so much in 
accordance with the Primitive Church and the Scripture, that 
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it is only by reading Roman Catholic, Calvinistic, Lutheran, 
or Zuinglian authors, only by becoming imbued with their 
alien spirit, and hence, by distorting and denying the distinct 
and definite words of our own System, that men have been 
able to make confusion to themselves and others. If they 
were taught in the system which the Church lays down, if they 
accepted it with honest mind, there would be no difficulty. 
But, because they come to the subject with other systems pre- 
occupying their minds, and fully persuaded that those other 
systems are true and scriptural, they do not understand it. 
And then, the confusion that is actually in themselves, they 
impute to it. Attach a Roman Catholic idea to the word 
“ Real Presence ;” a Calvinistic idea to the words, ‘“ Regene- 
ration,” “ Election,” or ‘‘ Church ;” or a Lutheran or Metho- 
dist or Romish idea to the word “ Justification,” and it will 
not be very hard to think that the Book of Common Prayer 
is inconsistent and confused ; while the inconsistency and con- 
fusion is wholly in your own mind. For the words which you 
employ have one meaning in your own mind, while in the book 
in which you read them, they have manifestly another. Asa 
matter of self-preservation, the Clergy of our Church, the La- 
ity of our Church, should use and recommend books in which, 
if the Church’s words are used, they are used in the Church’s 
sense. 

But, where are our Standards ? In the first place, we have 
the Fourth part of the Catechism of the Church. This is a 
small Treatise upon the Sacraments, inserted there in the year 
1604, and composed by the celebrated Bishop Overall, whom 
Wood calls the best Scholastic Divine in the Church of Eng- 
land. It is the doctrine of the Sacraments, which every Parish 
Minister employs in instructing the children of his congrega- 
tion, which, therefore, he must hold himself. It is prescribed 
in the Rubrics and Canons of the Church, to be used. It isa 
document constantly employed by parents, by Catechists, by 
Clergymen in the actual catechetical work of the Church. 
We must look upon it, therefore, as a standard upon this sub- 
ject of the highest practical value. Nor is it of the less im- 
portance, that it was composed when the immediate causes of 
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excitement attending the Reformation had passed away ; when 
political fury, religious fanaticism, and the breaking up of old, 
settled opinions and notions, and the letting loose of the ex- 
travagancies that always attend a great crisis, had subsided. 
The opinions of England, the doctrines of the Church of Eng- 
land, had been permanently settled during the long reign of 
Elizabeth ; and in this little treatise we have the calm, delibe- 
rate, definite opinion of the English Church, expressed with 
authority, having been drawn forth into distinct form by one 
of her most learned, most Catholic, and most scientific Theo- 
logians. This, therefore, we look upon as the highest and 
most authoritative declaration of the Church upon the sub- 
ject of the Sacraments. 

But the Church of England never proposed to vary in her 
scheme of Faith. She always declared her doctrine to be the 
Catholic doctrine of the purest primitive times. She has, in 
another document, another authoritative exposition of that 
Sacramental doctrine, which she considers to be the correct 
one. Seven of the Articles, beginning with the Twenty-Fifth, 
are upon this subject. We need not say that it seems to us, 
upon the fullest examination, as teachers of Theology for many 
years, that these Articles contain the same doctrine, precisely, 
as the Catechism, on the matter of Sacraments. The only dif- 
ference being, that in the Articles, the subject is more contro- 
versially treated in reference to various disputes, and especially 
in regard to Romish errors ; in the other, it is discussed as a 
matter of authoritative catechetical teaching, apart from con- 
troversy. 

And, again, we have the same principles distinctly brought 
out in the most persuasive way, that is, devotionally, in the 
Services for Baptism and the Holy Communion, which are used 
constantly in our Churches, and in those of the English nation. 

Thus are the doctrines of the Church upon Sacraments 
most positively and definitely laid down ; the same doctrinal 
material being wrought out in a triple form ; devotional in the 
Services, polemic in the Articles, and catechetical in the Cate- 
chism. There need be no confusion. There is no confusion 
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for those who come to them in the spirit of Loyalty and of 
Faith. 

It will be seen, then, that the present times and circumstan- 
ces need a somewhat peculiar mode of discussion. It will 
be necessary to take our own standards, and with them in our 
hands, to go back to the very basis of the institution of Sac- 
raments, and to examine its agreement with the system of the 
world, its concordance with the frame of our being and consti- 
tution, and with the character of Society. 

We will suppose that our readers have the Church’s Manual 
on the Sacraments before them, and we trust that we shall be 
enabled to show the accordance of its principles with the truth 
of Nature, and the verity of the Gospel. 

Now, if we look at the little Manual from which we started, 
as being the definite exposition of our principles, the first thing 
that strikes upon the mind is, the material character of Sacra- 
ments. There is a thing, a form of express words, a formal 
and prescribed action. It would seem as if intellect were al- 
together excluded, and matter and formality made altogether 
to reign. The thing is of matter. The form of words may 
be attended with any emotion, or with no emotion. The ac- 
tion also is precise and formal. 

And then this, so unintellectual as it appears, is to follow 
intellectual and moral emotion of the highest kind. The man 
has been struggling with unbelief and striving to disentangle 
himself from its meshes, for years, and he has succeeded, by 
the Grace of God ; or he has been wrestling in an agony, 
resisting unto blood against sin, and at last, by the blessing of 
God, has conquered; and all this mental strife is to be consum- 
mated by an action that is formal and material. This is suffi- 
ciently strange. 

But, stranger still than this, these material and formal acts 
are constantly kept up and repeated through the whole reli- 
gious life, and to them, thus apparently isolated from intellect 
and emotion, the human heart clings with invincible tenacity,* 





*In the course of this Article, several examples shall be given of Sects organ- 
ized without Sacraments, in which, in a very short time, Sacraments of a very 
strange kind were introduced. 
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and at and in their celebration, and in their enjoyment, it is 
more moved than it is by eloquence of the most stirring kind. 
Surely these facts should lead us to seek out the roots and 
groundworks which these institutions have, and the powers by 
which they produce so great effects. 

And, as we go farther on, it seems we meet matters still 
more strange. A supernatural influence is attributed to their 
use. The Christian Doctrine considers Grace to be above 
Nature, and beyond it. It is the peculiar, essential influence 
of the Deity upon the souls of men ; an influence which can- 
not be confounded with His natural, mental or moral op- 
eration upon man’s being, and is to be thought of as some- 
thing distinct from them all. The Grace of God is so clearly 
understood to be above and distinct from Nature, that the 
words Nature and Grace are ordinarily used as opposites. 
And yet, to the use of these material and formal things, Grace 
is said to belong. All denominations call them Means of 
Grace. This Manual, whose illustration we have taken in 
hand, calls them “outward and visible signs of an inward and 
spiritual Grace.” This connection of the Material and For- 
mal with the Supernatural and Spiritual, is a strange thing. 

Then, to add to and consummate the whole, particular and 
specific supernatural effects are attributed to these Sacra- 
ments. As distinctly and expressly as it can be said, it 
is said, that in Baptism “‘we are made members of Christ, 
children of God, and inheritors of the Kingdom of Heaven ;” 
or, that we are regenerate therein.* It is said as plainly, that 
in the Holy Eucharist, when we receive the outward part, 
““we receive the Body and Blood of Christ spiritually in the 
Lord’s Supper.” 

Certainly, after these testimonies from our standards, we are 
left no alternative. We must either acknowledge a strange 
folly on the part of the Church and of her standards and her 
writers, or else we are bound, for our own sake as teachers and 
learners, to conclude that there may be parts of God’s system not 
wholly understood by usin this life. It may be that the chain 





* See Catechism. + Catechism. 
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which binds man to Heaven contains more links than are at 
once visible to his eye. The Natural and the Supernatural, the 
Material and the Spiritual alike, are portions of the agency 
which God employs. We are bound, therefore, to accept these 
statements of doctrine, for they lie upon the face of the stand- 
ards we employ. We are bound to use no evasion, no depre- 
ciation of the weight of their words, in our teachings or our 
actions; and, at the same time, we are bound reverently to as- 
sign them, according to our knowledge, their place in the sys- 
tem of the Church, reverently to show the agreement of these 
standards with the Scriptures, reverently to seek to under- 
stand, and show how and why man’s nature yearns after these 
doctrines, accepts them, will not be satisfied without them. 
In other words, seeing that the fact that the doctrine of Sac- 
raments lies upon the face of our standard as a part of our 
system, we are justified reverentially to seek for the meaning 
and rationale of that fact, in God’s dealings with man, in the 
Old and New Testament Scriptures, in His system of the ex- 
ternal world, and in the constitution of Human Nature. In 
the Scriptures, in the Church, in the external world, and in 
this compound system of our own Nature, we shall see that 
to the eye of faith there are many proofs, many reasons, why 
we believe and receive the words of the Church just as they 
stand ; and accept with and by faith the Graces offered 
to us by these Outward and Visible Signs of the “ Inward and 
Spiritual Grace.” 

The first remark we would make, in opening this subject, is 
this, that upon the supposition that the Gospel was introduced 
into the world by an omniscient and omnipotent God, we must 
consider that the system of the world has been established with 
a previous adaptedness to Christianity as a System. We shall 
find that the Christian Religion, therefore, as coming from 
Him, must embrace and sanctify the whole range of Earthly 
existence and Human powers. All history shows that it is so. 
The natural tendency to worship is wrested by Christianity 
from the superstitious adoration of Idols, By it, the Natural 
Conscience is sanctified, and the Natural Reason given nutri- 
ment, and law, and guidance. Nay, all the natural relations 
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of society are sanctified by it. Wife and husband, father and 
child, king and subject, state and citizen ; all these receive a 
new significance from the Gospel ; all these are sanctified. The 
original facts and relations of Nature still remain; they are 
not destroyed, but they have superadded to them a sanctifying 
influence, which lifts them upward towards Heaven. It is as 
if the fables of the Alchemists had been made true, and the 
copper coin, unchanged in form, had in substance been trans- 
muted into pure gold. So it is with the Arts. Music, Archi- 
tecture, Painting and Sculpture, all begin to cease being Pa- 
gan, all begin to be Christian. So it is with Poetry, with His- 
tory, with Oratory, with Law. A religion which really comes 
from God, must, by the very fact of its being, send forth a far- 
reaching, subtle, transforming spirit, to the remotest fibres of 
humanity and Society. As it strives with the world of man, it 
must use all that is in connection with man, as means to influ- 
ence him. Everything by which the man may be moulded, 
may be expected to be employed by Christianity to mould him 
to itself. Every natural instrument by which man’s will has 
been inclined, his conscience moved, his affections engaged ; all 
may be expected to be found employed for that purpose. Let 
us consider Christianity as coming from God, and God as om- 
nipotent and omniscient, the Creator of the world, and of 
man ; and the more we dwell upon these facts, the more we see 
all things used as instruments and means of the spirit of the 
Gospel.* 

Admit that Christianity comes from God, and therefore is 
adapted for all persons in all ages and all climates, this capa- 
bility of sending its consecrating influences into all things that 
exist in relation to man, must, by the nature of things, be a 
characteristic of our holy religion. 

Now let us, with these views occupying our minds, take our 
stand before man, and contemplate his nature ; and at once, 





* Of course, we except those institutions whose influence is exclusively towards 
evil. Marriage was sanctified by Christianity, not Concubinage or Fornication. 
Law and Magistracy and Military Service had their Pagan spirit cast out, and were 
penetrated by a Christian influence. The Gladiatorial Shows, the Arts of Divina- 


tion, could not be Christianized. 
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upon these principles, we find reason for this matter of Sacra- 
‘ments. In man, and in his surroundings, there is one strange 
fact very little thought upon. The grand Platonic Idea of the 
man, looks upon him as exclusively an intellectual being. The 
Modern Philosopher as exclusively a rational and moral being. 
And lo! we stand before him with either of these ideas in 
our mind, and we find that he is just as much material. He 
is threefold in his nature, and the material portion of his being 
is just as important as the intellectual and the spiritual. It is 
a brutal, pagan Philosophy, which despises Matter, and calls 
it the cause and source of Evil. It is not Christianity. It is 
the Hindu Yogee, the Mohammedan Fakeer, the Medisval 
Ascetic, who tortures the body, scorns it, and hates it because 
it is matter; not the Apostle.* Christianity takes the moral 
and spiritual part of man, and sanctifies it ; the intellectual 
part also it sanctifies. And then the material part, this also it 
sanctifies and glorifies. Christianity rejects all these notions in 
reference to matter ; these debasing, degrading, miserable no- 
tions. For it declares that this body shall rise again, this ac- 
tual, identical, material body ; that it shall rise, glorified, eter- 
nal, immortal, but still material. 

Nay, more than this it does. It declares the Godhead of the 





* The Oriental philosophers saw in matter the whole cause of the Evil in the 
world. Hence the body of man, in their view, was evil. Hence, too, their adhe- 
rents denied the possibility of the Incarnation. But the most direct consequence 
of the doctrine was, the famous Pain-philosophy of the East, (Askesis,) the doc- 
trine, that to inflict pain upon our own persons, is a meritorious act in itself. In 
opposition to this, the Apostle declares the identity of the Resurrection body with 
that which, in this life we have, the humanity received from our parents. The only 
change being, that its imperfections are banished, and it is glorified. There is an 
actual allusion to that philosophy in the New Testament, and a condemnation of it, 
although in our English Version, by too great liberalism, it has been hidden from 
the ordinary reader. ‘ Bodily exercise profiteth little, but Godliness is profitable 
unto all things.”—(I. Timothy, iv. 8.) T'vuvacza, stupidly and unintelligibly trans- 
lated “ exercise,” is equivalent to “askesis.” And the proper translation we take 
to be, “ Bodily asceticism profiteth little, but Godliness,” etc. That is to say, ascet- 
icism, that terminates merely in the infliction of pain upon the body, is of little 
use. If we fast, it is to subdue the body, to bring it under the law of Christ, to 
mortify the appetites and lusts that would lead us into sin. But the notion, that 
to inflict pain upon ourselves is, of itself, meritorious, without any reference to the 
end for which it is done, is mere Heathenism. 
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Eternal Word to have been united with the Manhood of our 
Lord, so that the Two Natures, the Divinity and the Human- 
ity, were joined together, never to be separated.* 

And thus, according to the Church Doctrine, a human body, 
of material substance still, although that substance be glori- 
fied, is seated upon the Throne of Heaven. Thus Christianity 
gives to matter the highest honor; it takes it not to be in any 
way inferior to Spirit or to Intellect. 

Antecedently, therefore, upon the principles of Christianity, 
one would say, that Spirit, Intellect, and Matter, should have 
their appropriate place, each of them, in the system of the 
Gospel. In this matter of Sacraments, we find the place of 
Matter and Form assigned. The Spiritual being of man is 
reached by the Spiritual influences of the Gospel. Man’s logi- 
cal and intellectual nature finds ample occupation and ample 
food, in a written revelation, in which the truest history, the 
grandest poetry, the loftiest and the best philosophy, practical 
and theoretic, for men and nations, is written in a book. And 
thirdly, the material element in man’s nature has its portion 
also in the Christian Religion, in that which is material and 
formal, and especially in the matter of Sacraments. “Outward 
and visible signs of Grace.” our Manual says. That is to say, 
material signs, perceptible by sense to the eye, to the ear, to 
the senses generally. 

But, not only is it a fact, that of the threefold Nature of 
man, matter is one part, spirit and intellect being the other 
two, but it is more than this. It is a part of the fundamental 
and intuitive convictions of man, that he is a moral and in- 
tellectual being. He takes this for truth, by his actions, his 





* “The Son, which is the Word of the Father, begotten from everlasting of the 
Father, the very and eternal God, and of one substance with the Father, took 
Man’s Nature, in the womb of the blessed Virgin, of her substance; so that two 
whole and perfect natures, that is to say, the Godhead and Manhood, were joined 
together in one Person, never to be divided, whereof is one Christ, very God, and 
very Man. 

Christ did truly rise again from death, and took again his body, with flesh, 
bones, and all things appertaining to the perfection of Man’s Nature; wherewith 
He ascended into Heaven, and there sitteth, until He shall return to judge all Men, 
at the last day."—From Articles IT. and IV. 
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thoughts, and his words, and it is true. Nay, so fixed and 
absolute is this certainty, that it almost hides away the other 
truth from him, that he is also matter. And yet, let us look 
at him, and we shall see how predominant the material is in 
him. His body is material, his senses are material means of 
perceiving material things. Furthermore, all the objects of 
this outer World, to which he appeals with such a sense 
of their sublimity, grandeur, moral significance, all are mate- 
rial. Nay, the material is chiefly and immediately perceptible. 
The moral and the spiritual, to be understood and communi- 
cate itself, must take the material as its instrument of inter- 
pretation. Language is nought else than a systematic, but yet 
arbitrary method of employing the variations of sound, pul- 
sations of the material atmosphere, as means of conveying the 
intellectual and spiritual. We do not convey thoughts as they 
are in themselves, but by the aid of a material instrument. 
Nay, when two immortal and intellectual beings (for such is 
man even in in this world of sense) meet, when hand touches 
hand, and they say to each other, “I,” may we not consider 
them as hidden by a two-fold barrier, one from the other, by 
the clay which is only imperfectly translucent ? May we not 
think that the body is, at least, as imperfect an agent of spir- 
itual and intellectual converse, as it is efficient ; that it con- 
ceals at least as much as it declares ? These are not thoughts 
that ordinarily suggest themselves, but they are true. 

We would notice here two facts. The first, that the Hu- 
man being thus compounded, always speaks of himself as an 
unity. He is Unity in Triplicity. He strikes—it is a mate- 
rial part of his material frame, that effects that act; yet, he 
says, ‘I strike.” He argues—his intellectual part is the im- 
mediate agent—it is still “1,” to whom it is attributed. He 
loves, or prays, or believes ; it is an act of his spiritual being, 
but it is still “I” that is said to act and does act. To the Uni- 
ty is attributed each action done by the body, or spirit, or 
intellect, the three integral parts of man. Truly, with this 
constantly going in ourselves, it is no hard thing to believe a 
Trinity in Unity, in that Infinite Being after whose image, in 
our limited nature, we are made. 
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Another strange fact is this; that all the utterances and 
expressions of our spiritual and intellectual nature, are in 
terms of matter. Angular space in Geometry has no 
common measure with linear space. Hence the one cannot, 
naturally, be expressed in terms of the other. But Geometri- 
cians have invented a sciéntific, artificial method, whereby this 
result is obtained. So it is with us. Matter has no connec- 
tion with intellect, or with Spirit, in the nature of things ; 
they have no common measure. But the human being,—in him, 
in his nature, this problem is solved. In his nature, Spirit and 
Matter have a common measure. All his utterances to his fel- 
lows are by means of Matter, and through Matter, and in terms 
of Matter.* All our thinking is done by means of the brain, 
a material organ. Nay, of the language itself in which we 
express our thought, there is not a word which, when we come 
to its basis, is not founded upon, and derived from conceptions 
of the material world. We have grand ideas coming down from 
Heaven by Revelation—fire, that kindled therefrom, burns 
in our own immortal being; but we have no words that trans- 
cend this dwelling place of ours. We speak of the things of 
Heaven in the terms of earth. The unutterable things are 
translated for us, into the tongue of the land of Canaan, 
wherein we are sojourners. 

The teaching of man, then, is reached very much by the im- 
mediate means of Matter and material things. Nay, if you 
start with the idea of isolating yourself from Matter altogether, 
you cannot reach the man atall. And, apart from Matter, 
you cannot think, or teach, or even speak. 

These considerations are enough to manifest the folly of 
those who would say, we shall cast aside the Material, the 
Physical, in Religion, or even in Philosophy. Disembodied 








* In this train of thought, we see how easy it is for men of no religious training, 
and without much internal consciousness, to fall into Materialism. In fact, we may 
say, that it is only the composition of man’s nature, alluded to in the text, the pos- 
itive teaching of a Revealed Religion, and, above all, the influence of the Christian 
Sacraments, which sanctify matter, and assign it its proper position in the System 
of the Church, that saves the world from Atheistic Materialism, and all its abom- 
inable consequences. 
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of the man, and his identity is in it, as well as in the soul, as 
it certainly is in this world, it is folly to imagine we can do it ; 
insanity to assume or suppose, that we are doing it or have 
done it. The Material must come in as well as the Spiritual 
and Intellectual, in all the concerns of human life ; and in re- 
ligion, just as much as in any other of the social interests of 
man. Let us not, therefore, in reference to these papers, have 
any of those odious imputations flung upon us, which party 
employs, that we ‘put the Sacraments instead of Preaching,’ 
-or ‘instead of the Spirit.’ The thing is this,—Spiritual, In- 
tellectual, Material, is the nature of man ; Spiritual, Intellect- 
ual, Material, the means employed by God to teach him. We 
have all these means. The same divine truth is conveyed by 
them all. We put not one instead of the other, nor try to 
make it a substitute for the other. But in reference to the 
third class of means, the Material class, we wish it understood 
more clearly, more distinctly appreciated. We wish misap- 
prehensions cleared away, jealousies and suspicions abolished, 
and controversial malignity put an end to. And this, by a 
thorough understanding of the reasons for the thing, that ex- 
ist in God’s Word, in the nature of man, and in the nature of 
the System under which and in which we exist. 

This Article, therefore, does not put the Sacraments instead 
of Preaching, of Prayer, or the Scriptures. It does not put 
away the doctrines of Grace, or Original Sin, or Justification, 
or the Atonement, or the Sacrifice and Mediation of our Bles- 
sed Lord. It only aims to determine what part in the Divine 
System the doctrine of “ outward and visible signs” of Grace 
has had from the beginning, and must have to the end. It 
only aims to show the moral and spiritual influence of a class 
of means instituted by Christ Himself, which is unalterably a 
part of His system, and to bring out, if possible, its full sig- 
nificance ; so that, while we retain and employ them, we may 
understand their power. 

We, therefore, do not deny the intellectual force and power 
of the Gospel—we assert it. We do not deny its Spiritual 
influences ; only in this Article fully realizing them, we wish 
to show the power and peculiar influence of that third part of 
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the religious teaching instituted by Christ Himself; that is, 
the Sacramental part of His System, the System of the Church. 

We have seen, that the man himself is threefold ; Spiritual, 
Intellectual, and Material. Now, in looking upon him, we 
shall find it very hard, nay, impossible, to consider him apart 
from the sphere of things in which he exists. He is not an 
absolute being, exclusively. On the contrary, while fully ad- 
mitting his real existence, against all false philosophies, we 
we must consider him as bearing a relation to the world in 
which he exists, and to all things therein. His senses corres- 
pond to the sphere in which he is. Sight, implies things that 
can be seen; hearing, things that can be heard; the sense of 
touch, things palpable to the touch, et cet. Appetite, implies 
food to satisfy it; lungs, imply air that can be breathed ; nay, 
furthermore, every disease implies a medicine, every bodily in- 
jury, a remedy. And so intellect implies the objects of intel- 
lect ; the power of Reason; things to be reasoned upon; and 
the existence of the Moral Power in man, implies Law, Soci- 
ety, Justice, Equity, Truth, Holiness. We cannot avoid see- 
ing the vast significance this matter of Relation has to our 
whole being; the immensity of value that it brings to us. 

In this material world, then, in which we are placed by God, 
we do not exist solitary and alone, in the pride of a self-cen- 
tred and self-contained Individualism. The whole world bears 
upon us. The whole world is related tous. The whole world 
influences us. This is the conviction of every man that thinks 
upon himself. It is true, there are men who press this thought 
so far, as to make man a mere part of the universe, having no 
separate existence* of his own; or, as to make the external 
forces to have so great an influence, that man is utterly con- 
trolled and driven by them, to the exclusion of all separate 
will, or separate power.t But these are extremes, whose folly 
is possible only to philosophers, so called. The certainty of 
man’s Self-power, and his separate existence, and at the same 
time his Relation to the whole sphere of real things, to which 
his very being corresponds, and by which his power is modified, 
is clear to every one who thinks but fora moment. ‘I exist,’ 


* Pantheists. + Predestinationists. 
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and again, ‘I exist in a sphere related to me, which is no part 
of myself.’ The one conviction, on the part of the whole hu- 
man race, is as strong and as distinct as the other. Both these 
have an actual existence ; the individual, and the sphere in 
which he exists. They, as the logicians say, are each in the 
Category of Substance. They are connected by the Category 
of Relation.* 

Unto the man, therefore, triply composed of Body, Soul, and 
Spirit, there lies, outside of his being, a sphere of real existences. 
Surrounded and encompassed by this, he exists. And this sphere 
of his existence presents, at first, as does the man’s own being, 
things merely material ; objects of sense, that may be seen and 
heard and felt and tasted. And yet, along with the material 
world, not merely outside of it, but coexisting with it, man’s 
. conviction is, that there is a world of the Unseen ; a Spiritual 
and Supernatural World. That the things of time and space 
and sense, are not all; Matter is not all. Thus, there are two 
worlds; the Material, visible world, tangible to the sense, im- 
mediately perceived, which is Natural ; and the Spiritual world, 
to be apprehended only by thought, which is Supernatural. 
All humanity, pagan or Christian, savage or civilized, Greek 





* This matter of Relation is of the very primest importance in all the philosophy 
of man, on account of his connection with the outer world. By it, very often, there 
is an actual and real change in the man, which is not of his own being or sub- 
stance. A person, for instance, is a father, because of his son, a son, because of 
his father, a husband, because of his wife. If his father die, he ceases to be a son; 
if his son, he ceases to be a father; if his wife,a husband. He remains, personally 
and substantially, the same, and yet has undergone a very great change, in 
truth and fact, his relation being altered. We may see what a natural basis is 
here for the doctrine of Sacraments. Upon this it in a great measure lies. The 
Sign or Symbol is mystically and sacramentally related to the grace signified, by 
the institution of Christ, and the power of the Holy Spirit. In itself, substantially, 
no change occurs, but in its Relation, a very great one indeed. It formerly was 
water, or bread and wine. But, being consecrated, it becomes, sacramentally and 
mystically, to those who receive it in faith, by the power of the Spirit and the In- 
stitution of Christ, the Sacrament of Regeneration, and of the Body and Blood of 
Christ, the nature of the elements being unchanged. This explanation is constantly 
given by the Greek Fathers. It is only the Schoolmen of the Latin Church, after 
the year, A. D., 1200, who thought to secure the sacramental doctrine absolutely, 
by turning the sign into the thing signified. Their own real basis of thought was 
Rationalistic and sceptical, and they were driven to their physical theory of the 
Sacraments, as a surety against themselves. 
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or Barbarian, has seen, and is convinced of this great fact. 
The loftiest reason, unillumined by Christianity, discourses of 
the two worlds, the Aistheta, (perceptible by sense,) the Noeta, 
(perceptible by the intellect.) The miserable Fetish worship- 
per of Negro-land, shivers before the bundle of rags and sticks 
and serpent-skins and teeth, that he has set up, only because 
he thinks of the powers of the Unseen and Supernatural 
World. If man be material; if his body and his brain be 
made of earth, and all objects around him be sensible; yet 
still, upon them all he hangs memorials of that Unseen World, 
until, at last, the material Universe, all things in it, that man 
sees and feels and hears, are but mementoes of the Unseen. 

Then comes Christianity. Then the Eternal Word, He Who 
speaks forth the glory of the Father Unseen, comes upon the 
Earth, born and manifested as a Man, and all this mystery of 
the Unseen is declared, all this yearning instinct of Nature is 
verified and satisfied, all the connection between the Material 
and the Spiritual is explained. Plato himself would have re- 
joiced to have found his soaring height of speculation turned 
into solid certainty by Saint Paul ; “‘ We look not at the things 
which are seen, but at the things which are not seen; for the 
things which are seen are temporal, but the things which are 
not seen are eternal.” 

Here, then, is the truth, full and complete, that, existing 
together, there are two worlds ; the Spiritual World, having 
in it Persons uncreated and Eternal ; the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit ; and also other personal beings, created, part 
of whom never were united with material frames, and part, that 
once have been men, as ourselves. That of these created per- 
sons, some are evil, some good. That, furthermore, this Un- 
seen World has many facts, many regions, many laws unknown 
to us. Indeed, that in our present state of existence, we can- 
not comprehend the actual facts of that world, save so far as 
they are revealed. That it is only a struggling ray from be- 
neath the curtain, only the faint glimmer of a glory, or a ter- 
ror, that is as yet behind a cloud, that by nature reaches our 
sense. A change must take place in ourselves, we must be- 
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come denizens of that world, our eyes must open* upon it, 
and become accustomed to it, before we can apprehend or un- 
derstand it. 

This great natural fact, of the coexistence of two worlds, 
the Spiritual and the Material, the Natural and the Supernat- 
ural, at once casts a new light upon all which is external to us. 
We begin to see that nature is not dead, merely material, but 
that, as in our own being, the spirit uses matter to enunciate 
spiritual and immaterial things, so, externally, the material 
world has its uses in signifying to us things spiritual. The 
sun, the moon, the clouds of heaven, the stars, the grass upon 
the earth, the trees, all these have their significant teaching, 
which the souls of men are constantly drinking in, consciously 
or unconsciously. And we may fairly say, that as much, or 
even more of our teaching, is got from this source, than is 
got from language. Matter is as it were semi-transparent, and 
shining dimly through it, and moulded by its various forms, 
comes the light of the Spiritual World, many-formed, many- 
shaped, a refraction of the infinite joy or infinite terror, casting 
its rays upon the souls of each and every human being. 

Nay, man in his being and constitution is made in accord- 
ance with this great fact. We find that he has a whole tract 
and region of faculties, that busy themselves entirely with the 
attaching of meanings spiritual and immaterial to material 
things. What is this strange faculty we call Imagination ? 
Is it not literally and truly the making of images ? The fac- 
ulty which takes into the mind images or forms from the ma- 
terial world, and by means of them expresses truths that 
transcend that world? Therefore the Latins called this fac- 
ulty the Imagination, or the faculty that makes images in the 
mind ; the Greeks, phantasia, or the power that signifies ideas 





*‘‘And when the servant of the man of God was risen early, and gone forth, be- 
hold an host compassed the city, both with horses and chariots. And his servant 
said unto him, Alas, my master? how shall we do? And he answered, Fear not; 
for they that be with us are more than they that be with them. And Elisha pray- 
ed, and said, Lord, I pray Thee, open his eyes, that he may see. And the Lord 
opened the eyes of the young man; and he saw: and behold the mountain was 
full of horses and chariots of fire, round about Elisha.”—2d Kings, vi. ch., 15-17 
verses. 
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by visible forms. What, again, is the natural faculty of Faith 
in man, but the evidence of things Unseen, the natural eye of 
the soul, which needs only to be new-born of the Spirit of God, 
in order to ‘ see the things that are invisible.’ What is Hope, 
but the faculty that despises the visible Present, and looks on- 
ward towards the eternal and unchangeable Future ? In fine, 
what are all man’s higher powers, all his moral powers, all his 
spiritual powers, but faculties which, in the Eternal, the Un- 
seen, the Immaterial, and the Spiritual, have their true root 
and object? Nay, even so far as their ordinary uses in this 
world are concerned, they cannot adequately fulfill even these, 
except that they are placed upon the basis of the Supernatu- 
ral and Unseen. 

Fully, therefore, and entirely in accordance with the exter- 
nal fact of there being two worlds for man, is the internal con- 
stitution of his being, in his having faculties that correspond 
to the one as well as to the other. No man therefore is, or 
has been, or can be, purely material. In one shape or another, 
the feeling of Spiritual things, the conviction of the reality of 
the Supernatural, both of Good and Evil, has forced itself 
upon him. As sight and hearing, touch and smell, and taste, 
induce man, naturally and easily, to believe the existence of a 
Material World, so do these other senses, just as much, lead on 
his mind towards the conviction, that a World of Good and 
of Evil, the Spiritual, Supernatural World coexists with the 
Material one. Man, therefore, is not alone with a dead and 
unmeaning material world. For, as we have said, man is him- 
self the common measure of Matter and Spirit ; the single 
being that we know of, by experience, in which both meet. To 
him, therefore, both these worlds exist ; to him both are signifi- 
cant. Matter can indicate and expound to him Spirit ; Spirit 
be taught and edified by Matter. The nature, therefore, of 
material symbols of the spiritual world, of Sacraments, is 
founded upon man’s own nature. The Christian man himself, 
be it reverently spoken, is, in some measure, a Sacrament. 

Nor, again, to take a further step in the Rationale of Sacra- 
ments, does man desire to be alone and isolated from his fellow 
man. Hence he is always a being that is in Society. He can- 
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not escape from this if he would. He is born into a Society, 
the Family of his Father and Mother. This, too, makes a 
part of a greater Society, the Nation. And then, for Religion 
there always har been in existence a Society. For the early 
ages of the world, it was a family that made up the society 
of the Elect children of God. Then the Jewish Nation be- 
came the Election ; and then, finally, the Christian Church. 
And beside these divinely instituted, inevitable Societies, man 
so hates isolation, that in his work and for his work, he organ- 
izes other Societies in abundance, not necessary and inevitable, 
as these three are, but still useful in escaping from his loneli- 
ness, in abridging his labor. In this view, a City is a Society. 
So is a School. So is the crew of a Ship, or a Regiment. 

And in all of these we find, very strangely, that material 
things, used in a symbolic sense, play a very prominent part, 
assume a significance that, in themselves, they bear not. The 
Flag of a Nation, for example, uplifted to the eye, has a won- 
derful fullness of meaning, a power of instantly filling the 
heart brimfull with sensations, convictions, and energies. It 
seems as if to the material thing, when it is connected with 
Society, is given a power transcending all mental effort, all 
language, all eloquence, in intensity and fullness of ideas, and 
in the capacity of appealing at once to the heart, and arousing 
the emotions of multitudes. We therefore see, that there is 
in existence a natural instrument, the Symbol, which is con- 
nected with man as a member of Society. As a homely ex- 
ample of this, what an endless amount of power, in appealing 
to the affections and emotions, in calling up the past and ma- 
king it present, there is in a ring, or a lock of hair, or an old 
familiar tune. Any one who examines it may see, that the 
power of the Symbol upon man is enormous. 

Now, in order to discuss it, we shall remark upon it,—First, 
it is something which is presented to the senses, but implies 
something else to the mind.* 





* It will be observed, that here we give, most exactly, the definition of “Signum,” 
that is employed by Saint Augustine. “Signum est res preter speciem quam inji- 
cit sensibus, aliud aliquid faciens in cogitationem venire. Attendendum in signis 
non quod sunt sed potius quod signa sunt, id est quod significant.” We use, instead, 
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Secondly, that it connects the Unseen and the Seen, or the 
Past and the Present, by means of Relation. 

Thirdly, That it is especially employed in reference to Soci- 
ety, and man’s connection with Society. 

Fourthly, that it appeals, wholly and entirely, to the affec- 
tions and the emotional part of his nature. 

When this series of principles has been fully understood, it 
will be seen what a basis there is in man’s nature, and his po- 
sition in the system of the world, for the doctrine of Sacra- 
ments to*be built upon. 

Now, the first point we have stated, brings us backward to- 
wards the memory of a System that has gone by, in its perfec- 
tion, and of which the fragments and ruins only remain; the 
Original State of man in Paradise. We see therein, according 
to the sense of the Church, man, Spiritual, Intellectual, Ma- 
terial, as he is now; but unfallen, unimpaired by sin, and 
therefore immortal. We see around him the same sphere of 
things material, but he is in that state, in immediate inter- 
course with the Spiritual World. And then, moreover, that 
the Material world, nay, all things external, have a full, clear, 
distinct meaning to him. All things are, in a manifold way, 
his instructors ; all convey knowledge tohim. The whole world 
speaks to him of God and Heaven, and his nature receives this 
knowledge from every source. Asa tropical lily, lying full- 
blown beneath the vertical sun, so is man’s nature then be- 
neath the glory of outward nature, untainted, and drinks from 
it heat and light, love and knowledge, unceasingly. Nature to 
him is but an eye through which God looks down upon man ; 
it is only a thin film, that tempers the glories of the Spiritual 
World to created man. And that Spiritual World for him is 
wholly good. By thinking calmly on such a state of being as 
this, we can see that the Symbolical significance of nature,* 





the modern word “ Symbol,” which we conceive to be a complete expression of the 
sense. In the progress of language, ideas become more precise, words more defi- 
nite. “Sign,” as Theologians have noticed, has other senses than the sacred one. 
The track of an animal is a sign; smoke, a sign of fire, for instance. The word 
Symbol is more precise and exact. 

* This is easily admitted as regards man by all persons calling themselves ortho- 
dox. But it seldom enters the mind, that the same depravation which runs through 
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the power of the Symbol itself is a fragment of the Primeval 
System. It is now shattered, imperfect, and inadequate, still 
it exists. Nature and all its objects, originally, were to the 
man completely and perfectly significant, so as to be a book of 
endless knowledge, easily and unerringly read. At the pres- 
ent time, the same fact exists, but in a fragmentary and imper- 
fect way. And this will be more fully manifested by the the- 
ological consideration, that by the Fall, the faculties and powers 
of the constitution of man, and also of the external world, are 
depraved, or diseased, or corrupted, or impaired, but not by 
any means destroyed, or annihilated. So is it with the power 
of external nature to teach man; so is it with man’s capacity 
to apprehend that teaching, and learn from it. 

All Nature then was, originally, Symbolical. All the grand 
and glorious objects of the external world, animate and inani- 
mate, had their meanings, and also all, however minute, were 
significant, and man’s senses apprehended this teaching, com- 
pletely, distinctly, exactly. 

Now, as we have said, the instruction which Nature in this 
way gives us, is impaired and depraved, not wholly destroyed ; 
the faculty also of perceiving it is injured, not entirely come 
toanend. Hence this teaching, still in a degree exists; the 
power of understanding it, in a more or less imperfect way, is 
yet in man’s being. In a general way, we have given instances 
enough, in the course of this discussion. Every one can see 
liow much a marriage ring implies, which is nothing in sub- 





man and his faculties, must run also through the external world and its forms, by 
the very fact of man’s relation to it. Yet this truth is most emphatically and 
clearly asserted by Saint Paul. “ For the longing expectation (literally “ the looking 
for afar,” azoxapadoxca) of the creation, waiteth for the manifestation of the sons of 
God. For the creation itself was made subject to sin, (vanity,) not by its own will, 
but by reason of him who hath subjected it, under the hope, that the creation itself 
also shall be delivered from the bondage of the depravation, (of sin,) unto the glo- 
rious liberty of the Sons of God. For we know that all the creation groaneth and 
is in birth-pangs together until now.” (Romans viii, 19-22.) A plainer declaration 
than this there cannot be, that Original Sin has depraved the outer world, and that 
when man’s regeneration is completed, at the Resurrection, (the Regeneration,) then 
shall the outward world also be new born into a glorious freedom from sin. 
_But the idea is hidden from the ordinary reader. ‘Creature,” is used for 
“ereation,” and this sense is now wholly antiquated. Hence, one of the grandest 
ideas of Holy Writ is altogether lost to the mass of hearers and readers. 
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stance but a circle of plain gold. What an endless amount of 
emotion, connected with the past, is brought up by a lock of 
hair! How a flag, uplifted, will bring up at once to ten thou- 
sand men the martial glories of a thousand years! Howa 
tune will call up the accumulated triumphs, or the accumu- 
lated wrongs and wrath of generations! All men can see this 
thing, when they merely reflect but fora moment; they can 
see that a symbol is “‘something presented to the senses, which 
implies something else to the mind,” according to the defini- 
tion of Saint Augustine. 

The basis of this we have sufficiently discussed. It is only 
necessary to mention two instances, both from the Scriptures. 
The Rainbow and the Serpent. The rainbow is the visible 
symbol of the Covenant established between God and man, 
by God, that there shall not any more be a flood to destroy 
the earth. “And it shall come to pass, that when I bring 
a cloud upon the earth, the bow shall be seen in the cloud,” 
that is, by man and by God, ‘“‘and I will remember the ever- 
lasting covenant, that there shall be no more a flood to destroy 
the earth.” ‘This is the token of the Covenant.” (Gen. ix, 
8 to i7.) The Serpent, again, is a clear symbol of evil, and of 
Satan, the prince of evil, to all to whom Christianity has 
reached, down to our day. The poison of it, its winding and 
crooked movements, its crawling in the dust, its degradation, 
nay, its scaly nature, its cold-bloodedness, all these things seem 
to make it a living symbol upon the earth of evil, and the con- 
viction seems to penetrate wherever Christianity has reached. 
By the Rainbow and the Serpent ‘one thing is presented to 
the senses, another is signified to the mind.’ That a symbol 
presents one thing to the senses, something else to the mind, is 
sufficiently illustrated, as well by instances, as by the facts and 
faculties upon which the principle is founded. 

That it connects the Seen and Unseen, this we can con- 
ceive from the facts we have stated, that there are two worlds ; 
that they coexist ; that the Material World was, originally, an 
interpreter to man’s soul of the Spiritual World ; that man 
and the World, although fallen, are not destroyed, but ina 
deteriorated and injured state; that the sense of Relation re- 
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mains in his soul still ; and some remains also of Spiritual teach- 
ing in the outward world, by which its phenomena are still in a 
degree spiritually significant, even to the rudest of men and 
races ; all these conclusions are manifest, by the things alleged 
in the previous discussions, and they show how it is possible 
for the Symbol to teach. 

But the connection of the Symbol with the Past, is not so 
clear as we would wish it to be. The Past, we shall remark, 
in its relation to the Present, is, in a certain sense, the same as 
the Unseen is tothe Seen. Material things seem to have a so- 
lidity about them, and an unchanging permanence, which the 
mind longs for as a support to the memory. The degree in 
which imagination, feeling, and the habit of dwelling fondly 
upon memories of the past, softens the colors, modifies the 
outline, nay, finally blurs and altogether changes the concep- 
tions in the memory from the reality, is hardly thought of. It 
is only when we come to examine the matter in reference to 
the stern reality of the Laws of Evidence, in a legal point of 
view, that we see it.* There has been, therefore, a constant 
feeling, in all Nations, in regard to the memory of things past, 





* “Tt is a more difficult thing to speak the truth than people ordinarily imagine. 
There is the want of observation simple, and the want of observation compound, 
compounded, that is, with the imaginative faculty. Both may equally intend to 
speak the truth. The information of the first is simply defective. That of the 
second is much more dangerous. The first gives, in answer to a question asked 
about a thing that has been before his eyes perhaps for years, information exceed- 
ingly imperfect, or says he does not know. He has never observed, and people 
simply think him stupid.” 

“The second has observed but little; but imagination immediately steps in, and he 
describes the whole thing from imagination merely, being perfectly conscious, all 
the while, that he has seen and heard it; or he will report a whole conversation as 
if it were information which had been addressed to him, whereas it is merely what 
he himself said to somebody else. This is the commonest of all. These people do 
not even observe that they have not observed, nor remember that they have for- 
gotten.” 

“Courts of Justice seem to think, that anybody can speak “the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth,” if he does but intend it. It requires many faculties com- 
bined of observation and memiory, to “speak the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth.” 

“T have heard thirteen persons concur in declaring that a fourteenth, who had 
never left his bed, went to a distant Chapel every morning at seven o’clock!” 

“T have heard persons, in perfect good faith declare, that a man came to dine 
every day at the house where they lived, who had never dined there once; that a 


\ 
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to secure it, by attaching it to something permanent, some- 
thing material in Space and Time. On the occasion of the 
quarrel between Laban and Jacob, and their reconciliation, they 
set up a pillar, and made a heap of stones. And Laban said, 
This heap is witness between me and thee this day,”—“ This 
heap be witness, and this pillar be witness, that I will not pass 
over this heap to thee, and thou shalt not pass over this heap 
and this pillar unto me, for harm.”—(Gen. xxxi, 46, et cet.) 
Again, Joshua, as a memorial that the Children of Israel 
had crossed the Jordan on dry land, miraculously, sets up 
twelve stones. “ That this may be a sign among you, that 
when your children ask their fathers, in time to come, saying, 
‘What mean ye by these stones ?’ Then ye shall answer them, 
‘That the waters of Jordan were cut off before the ark of the 
covenant of the Lord, when it passed over Jordan ; and these 
stones shall be a memorial unto the Children of Israel for ever.” 
—And they are there unto this day.” (Joshua, iv, 5, 6,7, and 
9.) Nay, upon another ocasion, when Joshua, at the end of his 
life, desired to fix all the wonderful works of God in the heart 
of the people, he calls them together, he recounts to them the 
works of God for them, and the threatenings of God, he makes 
a covenant with them, he writes all in a book, and then he sets 
up a great stone, “‘ under an oak that was by the sanctuary of 
the Lord, and Joshua said unto all the people, Behold this 
stone shall be a witness unto us, for it hath heard all the 
words of the Lord which he spake unto us. It shall be there- 
fore a witness unto you, lest you deny your God.” (Joshua, 
xxiv, 26, 27.) So perfect the aid of the material symbol 
towards recalling the memory of the past to the nation, that 
that it is personified. As asymbol, “it speaks to them all the 
words of God,” and so it is said to “have heard all the words 
of God, which he spake unto us.” We hardly think that the 
power of the symbol, in reference to the memory of the past, 
in the way of bringing it visibly and unchangeably before the 
Lishstechesnchapil satllpiinetin asheattahaatanesteelSoedane 
person had never taken the Sacrament, by whose side they had twice at least knelt 
in Communion; that but one meal a day came out of a hospital kitchen, which, for 
six weeks, they had seen provide from three to five and six meals a day. Such in- 
stances might be multiplied, ad infinitum, if necessary.” (Miss Nightingale’s Notes 
on Nursing, page 106.) 
/0b 
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eyes of a Nation, can be better illustrated than by this last ex- 
ample. : 

Indeed, the Symbol, in reference to the memory of the past, 
seems to have a greater power than that of words. It seems as 
if the sight of the symbol flashes into the soul of multitudes, 
at once, a multiplicity of memories, thoughts, feelings, convic- 
tions, emotions, which could only slowly, and one by one, gain 
access to them by means of words. And therefore, by these 
material signs, nations are roused and excited, and led ina way 
which no personal addresses, no oratory can effect. We see 
around the Roman Eagle, which was the visible symbol of the 
Glory of all conquering Rome, the whole legendary and histor- 
ical records of the nation, as it were, enwrapped and enfolded. 
And rather than it should fall into the hand of the enemy, ten 
thousand lives at once shall be spilled by the Roman soldiers 
willingly. Again, the whole train of ideas connected with the 
first French Revolution, as arising against Feudal tyranny, 
and the whole series of heroic acts of their victorious generals, 
are all seen encircling the French Eagle of the Bonapartist 
wars. All these ideas enter at once, by the eye, into the minds 
and hearts of the Emperor’s soldiery. Hence, their fiery zeal, 
their resolute fanaticism, and in a measure, their victories. 
The same principle of the Symbol is seen in all ages, and in all 
climates. See the Raven of Harold Hardrada, the Orifflamme of 
the old French Monarchy, the sacred banner of Norman Wil- 
liam, blessed by the Pope himself, the snow white plume of 
Henry of Navarre, the Labarum of the Sacred Emperor Con- 
stantine ;—all these teach us the power of the Symbol, in calling 
up national ideas to the outward eyes of multitudes.* Nay, 
there is no difficulty in its being originally mean. Under the 
Second Persian Empire the leather apron of Gavah, the black-, 
smith, becomes the banner of the realm. First raised upon a 


* It may seem strange to bring up any analogy between Sacramental Symbols 
and Banners or Standards, which are military and national symbols. But the thing 
has often been noticed and remarked upon. 

One of the greatest minds of the middle age Latin Church begins his celebrated 
sacramental hymn with this verse: 

“ Vexilla Regis prodeunt.” 
“The Banners of the King come forth.” 


29* 
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spear as an extemporaneous symbol of revolt, then carried 
through many battles ; finally, closed in silk, blazing in gems, 
an imperial standard, six yards long, floating before the Persian 
horsemen of Ardagzhir or Shabpur. And the most hateful and 
merciless fanaticism that Christianity has suffered by in the 
East, the religious and military frenzy of the Turkish Janiz- 
aries, was bannered on to war by the sleeve of Hadji Bektash 
the Dervish.* 

These are historic instances of the power of the Symbol upon 
the emotions of multitudes. All great men and men who 
have led nations, have known and felt these facts and princi- 
ples; they have all understood the overmastering sway with 
which the Symbol speaks to the heart of the assembled 
multitude, and they have used it. Nay, cunning and crafty 
politicians, although but little men, have learned the same fact 
and employed it to their own purposes, as the history of our 
own country for the last five and twenty years clearly shows. 
Its power therefore of connecting the Past and the Present, and 
of appealing to the emotional part of man’s being, we think 
may be considered as sufficiently exemplified. 

And now we come to the last conclusion in relation to it. 
It is employed in reference to Society and man’s connection 
with it. In the mass of these cases which we have alleged, the 
connection with society can be seen, for the Nation is the first 
great inevitable society of Divine institution. Let us consider 
it a little further. There is one part of man’s work individual, 
done by himselfalone. Another, perhaps as great a part, is done 
by him in societies. Now let us examine, and we shall see how 
the Symbol comes in as a natural instrument in these. In 
truth in all societies, banners, emblems, symbols, outward to- 
kens, play a most prominent part. Whatever else may be for- 
gotten, these are not. The outward and visible sign, to all 
Societies, is a necessary and inevitable thing. 

And especially is this the case in reference to Religion. 
Here comes in to our aid, the keen insight and eagle eye of 





* See Gibbon for these two instances. 
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Saint Augustine the great Saint and Genius of the Latin 
Church.* 

‘Human beings cannot be united together in any religious 
society whatsoever, be it true or be it false, in any other way 
than by an union brought about by the tie of certain visible 
seals or sacred symbols, (sacraments.) The power of these 
signs (sacraments) is unutterably great.” 

Whosoever thinks upon the relation of the Unseen Spiritual 
World to the Visible Material World, whosoever thinks how 
tradition conveys fragmentary teaching to all men, whosoever 
thinks how man’s heart, even in its weakness, longs for the 
heavenly knowledge ;—in all these thoughts and reflections 
shall see strong confirmation of the assertion of Saint Augus- 
tine. For in every country, wherever men have met together in 
religious societies, this assertion is true. In addition to the 
rational worship of prayer and praise and adoration, in addition 
to the historical records of their religion, and its liturgical ser- 
vices, in addition to its addresses impressing and illustrating 
doctrine, there has always been a system of these outward and 
visible signs, these symbols, ‘ Sacraments,’ as Saint Augustine 
calls them, accounted just as necessary and just as important 
as the other portions of worship above alluded to, which are 
addressed to the reasoning faculties. 

See among the Jews, the whole system of the Ceremonial 
Law, a system significant of many ideas, and displaying them 
all by means of symbols and symbolical actions. This extend- 
ed over a whole nation, embracing all persons, young and old, 
rich and poor, in its manifold ramifications ; a tendril from the 
great tree of symbolic observance, holding a firm grasp upon 
every person in the nation. It reached also over the whole 
year, and hung itself upon each action of spring and harvest, 
of summer and winter, of pain and pleasure, of fast and festi- 
val, of birth and death, of rejoicing and sorrow, of crime and 
virtue. This system of outward symbols, of seals, of visible 





* In nullum autem nomen religionis seu verum seu falsum coagulari homines 
possunt, nisi aliquo signaculorum vel sacramentorum visibilium consortio colligentur ; 
quorum sacramentorum vis inenarrabiliter valet plurimum. (Centra Faustum, Lib. 
19, cap 4.) 
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signs, joined, bound together, ‘coagulated,’ to use the strong, 
rough metaphor of Saint Augustine, the Jewish people in one 
body,—how powerfully, let history tell. 

The rite of Sacrifice, ordained and enjoined by God Himself, 
seems to have been the great centre of significance on which the 
whole symbolic system of the Jewish Nation revolved. And 
when we look to the other nations of the world before the 
coming of our Lord, we find the same tendency to symbolic 
observance, the same symbolizing of religious ideas. Every 
where, ‘ whether the religion be false or true,’ men are ‘ brought 
into union’ and kept in union with it, by means of ‘sacramen- 
tal signs,’ sacred symbols, visible signs, ‘which express one 
thing to the eyes, but quite another to the mind.’ 

The Jew to be sure had the advantage of an unvarying sys- 
tem as instituted by God Himself, and a more or less perfect 
explanation of it in all its parts, in the Pentateuch. And the 
Heathen ceremonies often lost their meaning. Their signifi- 
cance became obsolete, through lapse of time and change of cir- 
cumstances, But still in both cases the truth of Saint Augus- 
tine’s assertion is clear and distinct. 

And in our own times we see the same principle is in exist- 
ence, and that it cannot be got rid of. We have seen the So- 
ciety of Friends begin by hating the Sacraments of the Church 
as outward and visible signs, and desiring ardently a religion 
wholly inward and spiritual. And in time they end in Sacra- 
ments the most absurd, their outward and visible signs of union 
and communion being awkward antiquated coats, broad brim- 
med hats, and ungrammatical English, which they call the 
Plain Language.* Again we have seen the same in the Calvin- 
istic and Methodist bodies in this country. The “ Anxious 





* Another curious instance of this may be given from history, although lying 
outside Christianity. Mohammedanism was wholly rationalistic and intellectual. 
It was organized as a religion without sacraments. The temper of the Saracen or 
Arab race, the circumstances of the East, the genius and eloquence and patriotism 
of its founder, raised up for it a flood tide of fiery enthusiasm, which swept far and 
wide. And, Lo! it made for itself sacraments, outward and visible signs of the 
might that was in it. The Koran at the girdle, the Sabre by the side ;—these be- 
came the symbols and sacraments of enthusiastic and conquering Islam! 
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Seat” becomes the sacrament of conversion for the laity, the 
“Right hand of Fellowship” for the clergy. 

We could extend these latter remarks far more widely, but 
we leave them to our reader’s experience and judgment. Our 
whole conclusion is this,—since this saying of Saint Augustine’s 
is true, and the Sacramental element must come in, and is ac- 
tually inevitable, it is a great deal better to reconcile ourselves 
to it, to accept it, if it be really, necessarily a part of all relig- 
ion, and of the Christian Religion especially: and to employ it, 
as instituted by our Lord Himself, than to rage against it as 
the old Puritans, the old Quakers, or other sectarians, and 
then by the force of nature perverted, be drawn back to such 
sacraments as we have seen. As we said before, there is a ra- 
tional part of religion, a spiritual part, and a sacramental part, 
and nothing is gained by exaggerating either component part, 
and trying to make it annihilate the others, nothing but de- 
formity for the present, and finally the conviction that time 
and energy have been wasted, and an instrument given by God 
neglected and despised. 

We have spoken of the Symbol, and shown its uses and its 
powers and the facts upon which they are founded. But when 
we come to the Sacramental part of religion, we have some- 
thing more. We have the Symbol employed in connection 
with other means just as important. A Sacrament in true 
religion or in false, employs the Symbol, but not to the exclu- 
sion of other things. The Symbol is in the Sacrament, but it 
is not all the Sacrament. 

Let us look at these actions in Religion in regard to this last 
remark. We have in them, in the first place, a Person, but his 
action is not Individual, but Representative. 

Secondly, we have a Symbol, an outward and visible sign. 

Thirdly, a formal expression of words, one or more. 

And fourthly, we have a formal, prescribed action. 

All these outward and visible, are objective. And then there 
are the person or persons to whom these apply, the subject of 
them. 

Sacrifice for sin, under the Law of Moses, is the most beau- 
tiful instance of all these combined. The victim was chosen 
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with the greatest care. It was an animal of a clean kind, a 
male, perfect and spotless. Here is the outward and visible 
thing. It was placed at the altar. The sins of the people 
were confessed over it, in a certain form of words, and with the 
imposition of hands upon its head. It was then slain by the 
priest. And then it was burned upon the altar. Here we 
have the thing significant, the formal action, the form of 
words, the personal representative. And then the subject, the 
persons for whom it was offered, whether individuals, or the 
whole nation. 

We, as Christians, see the full meaning of all this in the Law 
which condemns all of our race, and convicts them all of sin; 
in an Atonement and Sacrifice by the death of a pure and per- 
fect Victim, our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ ; His bearing 
our sins in His death ; the Flame of His heavenly love. All 
they among the Israelites who had faith, saw all these truths 
typically, by means of that living faith. 

Again, take the rite of sacrifice over the whole Heathen world ; 
therein we see more or less perfectly expressed and understood, 
the same ideas of Sin, and of a Vicarious Atonement and Sacri- 
fice for sin. All these are to be found therein ; fragments of 
one great central truth, more or less imperfectly and faintly ap- 
prehended, but still alive and clinging around these formal rites. 

Sacrifice for sin is the most complete and perfect of all the 
Symbolic or Sacramental rites. We have given it therefore as 
an example. But whoever considers Circumcision, the Pass- 
over, the Heave Offering, the Anointings with Oil, the Sol- 
emn Ceremonial Baptisms and Purifications of the Jewish Na- 
tion, shall discover the same ideas in them all, and the same 
intention and purpose. Outside the chosen people, the same 
things signifying and things implied, existed in a fragmentary, 
broken way, the remains of tradition coming down to them 
from their common ancestors of the Patriarchal Era. 

Before going onward we would make two observations. The 
first is this. Persons, Things, Words, Actions, these embrace 
all existences that lie outside our own being, in the external 
world. See then how all things are sanctified and made sym- 
bolical of that which is Unseen. The spiritual meaning of the 
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whole outward world is thus kept up perpetually in the thought 
and apprehension of man. 

Again, the Person, the Symbol, the Formal Word, and the 
Formal Action, maintain the perpetual and unfailing exist- 
ence of certain Institutions. The Representative Man, implies 
a Clergy or a Priesthood. The unvarying and express form of 
Words, is the root of a Liturgy, or system of set forms of 
prayer and praise. The formal action and the symbol keep 
up the idea and institution of Sacraments. And these three 
always exist, by the nature of things, in all religions. Drive 
them out from Christianity, overthrow them, you can not, 
Luther established his doctrine, that Christianity had no Priest- 
hood, except the Priesthood of the Laity. He retained the 
Sacraments, and his doctrine of the Priesthood has ceased to 
be practical. Lutheranism has in effect a Presbyterian priest- 
hood; The Quakers drove out the Sacraments of Christ as we 
have seen, yet they have outward and visible symbols, significant 
of union and communion, in their tenets and society. The Calvin- 
ists and Methodists reject Liturgies, and their official extempora- 
neous prayers in public, gradually harden into a liturgical form, 
never written, it may be, but clearly composed and formally 
laid out, varying sometimes not twenty words in forty years, 
It is a great and deep wisdom to employ those elements that 
are indestructible to the use intended ; far better than in pure 
earnest to attempt to destroy them, or in weak prejudice to im- 
agine them destroyed, in order to gratify our own self-will. 

Our train of thought before these last two remarks, we shall 
now take up again. We have remarked that each symbolic rite, 
what the Latin Church in a very wide sense called ‘“ Sacra- 
ments,”* comprises more than the symbol. We have enumer- 
ated the additional elements. Now looking at them further, 
we can see at once their import. We see that they imply that 
which is external to the individual. The symbol gives the idea 
of the Unseen and of the Past. The Representative Person, 





* The word “ Sacrament” is Latin or Western. It has two senses. The first, 
that noted in the text. The second is the definition given in the Catechism, and 
common to us and the Church of Rome; a narrower sense which confines it to Bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper. On this point, see Bingham’s Christian Antiquities. 
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with his Formal Act and his Formal Word, signifies the Society 
in which man exists, the personality outside man which leads, 
controls and governs him in and by means of that Society. 

These rites are preéminently social. They are seen in all the 
forms of Human Society. See the modes of celebrating Mar- 
riage, from the earliest times, in all Nations, ancient and mod- 
ern. All these elements which we have enumerated are there. 
Consider the way of making leagues, of inaugurating officers, 
whether they be Kings or Presidents, Emperors or Judges. 
See the forms observed in the sale of property. The forms also 
of criminal trial. There is in them all a representative of the 
Power and Majesty of the Nation or the Church, be he King 
or President, Bishop or Priest, Judge or Constable. And the 
man in such acts, makes and considers himself a representative 
only, and the less personal interests and feelings come in, the 
better in that office he is. For he it is that brings, by pre- 
scribed actions, and by prescribed words, and the influence of 
the appointed symbols, that power and majesty in contact with 
the individual. Itis the sphere of the objective, teaching and 
moulding the subjective, the social controlling the individual, 
Society acting by authority upon the private interest and the 
private reason of the individual man. The representative man 
says in effect to the individual, ‘“‘ By these means,—with au- 
thority of the outward sphere and of the power that is in it,— 
I give, I speak, I do, to you, all that this symbolimplies. And 
this authority is above you as an individual. Notwithstanding 
all you can do, acquire, or be, you must apply to the power 
without you, for that which I, its representative, give to you.” 

When Marriage is celebrated, there is the celebrator, the 
joining of hands the ring, the expressing of mutual consent, 
the Formal words. When Kings were crowned, there was the 
person performing the ceremony, the anointing with oil, the 
crown, the sceptre, the Form of words. Again, the sale of 
property, the making of covenants, the striking of leagues,—and 
although in these last, form is more or less done away among 
us, still enough remains to show all the elements we have spe- 
cified, and their significance, In Ordination, even here, among 
all sects, we see an ordainer, a formal action, a Form of words. 
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And in the Sacraments of all sects, the same elements survive, 
even among those sects who are the most opposed to the Church 
doctrine of Sacraments. 

It has been seen how the symbol teaches, but these other 
things added to it, make it teach by authority. They also do 
more than teach. They make it an actual record, surpassing 
all written record in permanence and power. As an instance 
we just bring up a quotation from Leslie against Deism. In 
this book, he has four marks or rules, which are historic tests 
of matters of fact, belong to those that are true, and do not, 
and never have belonged to those that are false. These are the 
rules. 

“Ist. That the matters of fact be such as that men’s outward 
senses, their eyes and ears, may be judges of it.” 

“2nd. That it be done publicly, in the face of the world.” 

‘3d. That not only public monuments be kept up in mem- 
ory of it, but some outward actions to be performed.” 

“Ath. That such monuments, and such actions and observ- 
ces, be instituted, and do commence from the time that the 
matter of fact was done.” 

Now let us plainly look at the third and fourth marks,—and 
what are they bond-fide and actually? They are neither more 
nor less than what we have been discussing, symbols in memory 
of the past, and then as connected with society, the presence 
of a representative man, a formal action, and formal words. 
These are on the principles of Leslie, the best evidence and the 
best tests of historic truth! And what does it amount to, 
when the fact is transferred to Christianity, and becomes a 
Christian argument ? Why this ;—The Ministry and Sacra- 
ment, for this is the whole of it,—the Apostolic Succession and 
the Christian Sacraments, are, upon the principles whereupon 
society is established, actually the best evidence of the truth 
of Christianity, the best safeguard against Infidelity ! 

We could enter upon this subject more fully, for it has occupied 
our thoughts very much. But at present we shall only offer 
one fact confirmatory. Here is the Society of Friends. They 
were, of set purpose, organized without the Sacraments of 
Christ, Baptism and the Eucharist, but with the fullest writ- 

VOL. XV. 30 
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ten exposition of their system by Fox, Penn, and Barclay. A 
few generations pass, the majority of them altogether lose their 
original doctrine, so much so, that when a small minority, 
headed by Elias Hicks, came up, with the original, real Quaker 
doctrine, they account them horrible heretics, and expel them. 
The question comes up before the highest judicial tribunal in 
the country, and it is solemnly and judicially decided, upon 
evidence, that the majority had lost the doctrine altogether ! 

It was not without a meaning, that our Lord said, ‘‘ Do this 
in memory of me.” On the same principles, the utter ab- 
sence of anything like the Modern Infidelity among the Ancient 
Jewish Nation, is accounted for. They rebelled against God, 
against their convictions that he had called Moses, that he had 
given him miraculous power, that the Law was issued upon 
Sinai, that Israel was the people of God, the Elect of the Lord. 
They might rebel against all these convictions, derived from the 
facts ; but there was in their minds no doubt whatsoever of 
the facts themselves, no infidelity, properly so called. Their 
Priesthood, and their Ceremonial or Sacramental Law, secured 
them from all that. This is another example of how Sacra- 
ments teach and testify by authority. 

But the symbol used in this way has more effect than this. 
By means of it, even in the nation, rights are conferred. The 
Coronation confers all the rights of the crown or of dominion ; 
the Inauguration, with us, the same right of magistracy ; the 
Ordination, the rights of the Ministry. Nay, property is and 
has been transferred in the same way. In old times, the handing 
by the person who sold, to the person who bought, of a turf cut 
from the estate, conveyed the estate, when it was done in a 
certain prescribed form, with certain words. In England and 
elsewhere, these forms still prevail much. The Pusey Horn, 
an old drinking horn of Anglo-Saxon or Danish times, we have 
been informed, is the only title there is to the estate of Pusey in 
England. 

But with us, naturally, there has been an attempt, as far as 
can be, to get rid of all these external signs and forms. We 
cannot altogether do it in the State or in Society. The desire to 
attempt it is merely a sign of that great heresy of Individual- 
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ism or Egoism in the State, in Religion, and in Philosophy, 
which looks upon “1” as the sole existence ; and says that the 
State has no rights but those which are in the individual, as if 
“T” had any right to hang a man for Murder ; which supposes 
the Church to be a mere assemblage of Individual Christians ; 
and in Philosophy, has no proof of anything but “I,” and there- 
fore denies the existence of the external world. With all due 
respect to Thomas Jefferson, to Luther, and to Kant, the three 
great Egoists, the individual exists, as they severally say ; and 
as they do not say, the Church, the State, the Outward World 
are in existence also as spheres of being for the individual man, 
not multiplications of him, having rights to confer upon him, 
relations whereby they are connected with him, and realities in 
which he has an interest, that have their root not in his being, 
but in that which is wholly external to him. So much for the 
heresy of Individualism, whose results in Religion, Politics and 
Philosophy, are about the same, Skepticism, Radicalism, and 
Selfishness. 

We have, now, clearly before us, the Natural basis for the 
doctrine of Sacraments, that basis upon which the Supernatural 
truth is placed. We recapitulate these principles for our 
readers’ sake. 

1. Man as an individual exists, but not alone. He is, as it 
were, in the center of a sphere. Around him, immediately, is 
the material world, at once discernible by the senses. Behind 
him is a past Eternity, before him a future Eternity. The 
Supernatural lies around him also, although, in consequence 
of his fallen estate, his eyes are dim to its radiance. He dis- 
cerns it but faintly and indirectly, while material things force 
themselves upon his perception. 

2. In the Unfallen State, all things visible were direct and 
distinct instructors to him in the knowledge of heavenly things, 
being symbolic with a clear significance ; now but dimly and 
vaguely so. Still the Symbol, as a means of teaching, has 
vastly more influence than thoughtless people imagine. It is 
still an Element indestructible in the system of the world. It 
is connected, mainly, with the Affections ; it unites the Present 
with the Past. It interprets, for ever, the Supernatural to 
man, by means of the Material. 
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3. But when we look further, the Symbol implies still more. 
Soviety employs it, and by it imposes upon the Individual its 
Authority. But not the Symbol only, but the Symbol in con- 
nection with formal words, formal and prescribed actions, and 
the representative man. And, with these, in the Family, the 
State, and the Church, it is of the deepest importance. 

4. By means of the Symbol so used, Society authoritatively 
teaches ; and that so efficiently, as to propagate, and keep alive 
for ages, truth, that otherwise would have fallen into oblivion. 
This teaching is of a different kind from the ordinary logical 
and rational teaching, and yet is as strong and influential, 
being addressed to the Higher Intellect, and the Spiritual Na- 
ture of man, through the Senses, the Imagination, and the 
Affections. 

5. And lastly, the Symbol, employed in this way by Society, 
confers upon the individual, gifts and privileges, actual and 
real, which in himself he needs and requires, but has not of 
himself the means of reaching unto. And this it does by 
the authority of the outward sphere. 

We have now laid before us the natural facts that exist for 
the basis of a Supernatural System and Doctrine of Sacraments. 
But these natural facts are not enough. By them, as they are 
natural, man could rise only to the level of Nature. Some- 
thing more must be added. To employ reverently a metaphor 
often used by the Christian Fathers,—as it was with the Incar- 
nation of our Lord, so it is with His Sacraments. The Hu- 
manity of our Lord is natural, received from his Mother, the 
Virgin ; the Divinity of the Word is heavenly ; and both are 
united by the power of the Holy Spirit. So it is with Sacra- 
ments. There are in them natural and earthly elements ; 
these facts of the system of man, of Society, of external na- 
ture, which we have laid out; and then, along with these are 
supernatural elements, the power of the Holy Spirit, and the 
Supernatural Gift, which is the peculiar blessing of that Sacra- 
ment. Both these together, the Earthly and the Heavenly, 
make up the full doctrine and the complete fact of any Sacra- 
ment. The natural element in Sacraments, we have now suf- 
ficiently considered. 
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We do not deny the fact, that all the non-Episcopal denom- 
inations are far from the truth upon the Sacraments. In fact, 
the most of them have lost all sight of the idea. Indeed, 
when we look upon the natural facts, we find that to the 
most of men, even these have lost their significance. It was 
but the other day that Geethe, the German poet, brought in, 
in his Wilhelm Meister, as a great discovery of his own, for- 
sooth ! the value of Symbolic teaching! and that Swedenborg 
announced, as a quite grand, new principle of Religion, given 
himself by revelation, ‘‘that the external world conresponds with 
the spiritual !”* We must say, indeed, that the principles held 
by the mass of those outside, shut out even the meaning of 
the natural facts from the eye of the mind. And it is only by 
the innate instinct of the soul, seeking after heavenly truth,— 
only by the fact, that man’s misapprehension, pragmatical ig- 
norance, and willful skepticism, cannot destroy systems which 
are imperishable, that, against the principles of Calvin, of Lu- 
ther, and Zwingli, there is any feeling whatsoever in the mass 
of men, towards the truth of Sacraments. 

We proceed, in our next, to discuss the Heavenly and Super- 
natural element in Sacraments, to point out the blessings given, 
and the means whereby they are taken and received. For it is 
not to be hidden from view, in fact it never can be concealed, 
that if we wish to go aright, we must not confine ourselves to 
the school of mere Nature, either within or without ourselves. 
The Greek Philosophy, which started from the facts of man’s 
own being, went ultimately wrong in all its branches; just as 
certainly, the Oriental Wisdom, that based itself upon those 
of the external world. Nature gives to Wordsworth spiritual 
and moral thoughts in endless store ; to Byron, endless doubt- 
ing and endless despair. So it is with all doctrine whatso- 
ever. Nature aids us with hints and indications. But the flaw 
runs through Nature itself,t and while her teaching is good, 
and intended for good, man perverts it, and turns it to evil. 





* Aquinas, in the twelfth century, asserts this principle, as an ordinary Christ- 
ian principle, not putting any very great weight upon it. ‘“Omnes enim creature 
sensibiles sunt signa rerum sacrarum. (3d Part, Question 60th, Att. 2d.) 

+ See note on page 372. 

VOL. XV. 30* 
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And how far he is aided in this by the Spirits of Evil, we know 
not, but we are sure that therein, also, is their influence ex- 
erted. And, in reference to the present subject, by considering 
the Ancient and Modern Heathen World, we see that this 
Symbolic and Sacramental teaching also has been, and is per- 
verted. There have been Sacraments of murder, of lust, of 
theft, of hate. This same Symbolic teaching, which was em- 
ployed by the Jewish people, and is employed among us as sig- 
nificant of the highest and holiest truths, being perverted by 
the malice of Satan and the wily wickedness of men, has been 
used to the most evil ends. The system of assassination and 
murder, called Thuggee, which, in Hindustan, has been a pro- 
fession for hundreds of years, is wholly religious, in this sense. 
It depends upon the worship of Kalee, the Black Goddess. It 
has its liturgic forms, its Sacraments, or outward and visible 
signs,—and theft, and murder by strangling, is all that its wor- 
ship ends in and signifies! And it seems, by the investiga- 
tions carried on judicially by the British Government, that the 
effect of this cultus is actually to recommend murder, to in- 
vest it with the appearance of a religious act, to destroy the 
conscience of sin in it altogether. Thuggee is altogether de- 
votional, religious, sacramental, traditional. The Dionysiaca, 
or Bacchanalia, among the Greeks and Romans, are examples 
of the same perversion; as also the worship of Baal Peor 
among the inhabitants of Canaan, and of the Asiatic Anaitis. 
Many more examples may be found among the religions and 
the poetry of Heathenism, to show that the Sacramental teach- 
ing of Nature as well as the powers of man intended to act for 
good, may as strongly be misused towards evil. 

When we have shown, therefore, that there is a natural 
sacramental and symbolic teaching, which is unavoidable, and 
which may be employed to the benefit of Christianity, we 
have not done all. For it may be applied in an evil, as 
in a good direction. We must show that the Christian Sac- 
ramental System was instituted by Christ Himself. We 
must also show His works therein, His Incarnation, His Death 
and Sacrifice, His Resurrection and Ascension, His Session 
at the right hand of the Father, as Prophet, Priest, and 
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King. Again, the work of the Holy Spirit must be seen in it. 
The changes, too, that are wrought in man,—his New Spirit- 
ual Life, his citizenship of a Heavenly City, his hopes of ever- 
lasting joy ;—that the Spiritual World of evil, which had posses- 
sion of man and nature, is overthrown and cast out by Christ, 
our Lord ;—that Satan and his hosts are captive at His chariot 
wheels ;—all these are the things signified by the Christian 
Sacraments ;—all these are clearly to be understood and com- 
prehended and received by means of them. What they teach, 
what they signify, what they seal, what they give ;—less than 
all this will not make up our Church doctrine of Sacraments. 
* All Sacraments,” says Saint Ireneeus, “consist of an earthly 
element and a heavenly.” 

We have given, in this Essay, the Natural and Earthly 
element; in our next, we purpose to consider the Heavenly 
and Supernatural constituent in Sacraments. 
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Art. IIL.—-RESPONSIBILITY OF BELIEF. 


1. History of Civilization in England. By Henry THomas 
Buckie. Two Volumes. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1861. 


2. History of Modern Philosophy. By J. D. Moretti, Two 
Volumes. 1849. 


3. Critical History of Free Thought. By A. 8. Farrar. New 
York: Appletons. 1863. 


4, Report of the Trial of Rev. Charles Beecher, at Georgetown, 
Mass, 


THERE is a sentiment, becoming more and more prevalent 
at the present day, that men are not responsible for their reli- 
gious opinions. It is maintained, that they are not voluntary, 
but are involuntary, in forming those opinions; and hence are 
not to be held accountable for them. This sentiment is boldly 
announced by men who claim to think more closely, and to 
reason more philosophically, than other men ; and from them it 
has passed into the common mind, feeling, and maxims of ev- 
ery-day life. 

Thus, a so-called philosopher of the day, Rev. Dr. Bushnell, 
is reported to have declared, a while since, that he has no more 
agency in the formation of his religious opinions, than he has 
in the formation of the blood which circulates through his 
veins, or of the anatomic frame which he inhabits. The fa- 
mous Mr. Buckle, whose bold, shallow, dogmatic and dan- 
gerous work, on the “ History of Civilization,” we propose to 
take up on its main positions at an early day, says, that ‘we 
must recognize the uniformity with which mental phenomena 
succeed each other ;” and “ihat there exists a regularity in 
the entire moral conduct of a given society ;” and, “‘that the 
variations in the actions of men, (virtuous and vicious,) are the 
result of large and general causes, which, working upon the 
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aggregate of society, must produce certain consequences, with- 
out regard to the volition of those particular men of whom the 
society is composed.” He says,—‘‘ We shall thus be led to one 
vast question, which, indeed, lies at the root of the whole sub- 
ject, and is simply this:—Are the actions of men, and therefore 
of societies, governed by fixed laws? or, are they the result, 
either of chance, [his term for free-will,] or of supernatural 
interference ?” Yet, both free-will and supernatural interfer- 
ence, he utterly denies. 

The consequences of such a view of the nature of belief, are 
multiform and wide-sweeping ; and their terrible power we al- 
ready see in all classes of society about us. It ignores the 
great primary fact, that the Gospel of Christ is a positive re- 
ality; that it has an existence independent altogther of the 
opinions of the men for whom it was devised. In its purity, 
that Gospel is the wisdom and the power of God. The theory 
which we are examining, of necessity, robs that Gospel of its 
integrity, and so of its power; and is one of the causes of that 
indifference to Religious Truth, which so almost universally 
prevails around us, especially among the descendants of the 
Puritans. Thus, an educated lady, a leader of the ton, and a 
member of a so-called “orthodox Church,” in an Eastern city, 
on being remonstrated with by a Churchman for poring over 
the pages of a popular sentimental Deist, replied, with an in- 
imitable toss of the head and tone of disdain, ‘‘it is quite too 
late in the day to make one’s orthodoxy depend on what she 
believes.” At a recent clerical examination in New England, 
for supposed heresy, it was contended, most strenuously, that 
the man himself was entirely orthodox, though it was admitted, 
on all hands, that the doctrinal views which he held, were 
grossly heretical. This new distinction between the “ Theolo- 
gy of the Intellect and of the Feelings,” of which Prof. E. A. 
Park, of Andover, Mass., is the ablest exponent, like charity, 
covers a multitude of sins, as well as of “endowments !” 

To show to what an extent the Primitive Faith has lost its 
hold on the Puritan mind of our country, we have placed at 
the head of this Article the Report of the late Trial of the 
Rev. Charles Beecher, who, having embraced his brother’s 
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(Rev. Dr. Edward Beecher) old, Platonic notion of the Preéx- 
istence of the Soul, has also, of course and of necessity, given 
up not only the Fall of Man, but all the fundamental doc- 
trines of the Gospel connected therewith. We quote from the 
Report of the Committee who tried him. 


“ After a long and patient hearing of two days, for and 
against the objections of the petitioners, we feel constrained to 
say, that they have fully sustained their charges, as to the 
teachings of their pastor on the four doctrines specified. The 
lengthy and carefully written argument of defence given in by 
the pastor, satisfies us that he does not preach in the faith of the 
church and of the churches of our order in New England, but 
doctrines instead that are vitally and fundamentally erroneous. 

“ By the doctrine of the apostacy of the race in a preéxist- 
ent state, he denies the Scriptural doctrine of the Fall in Ad- 
am,—a doctrine which, however interpreted by the different 
schools of New England theology, is nevertheless held by them 
allin common. He weakens and undermines the doctrine of 
future punishment, by teaching that the offers of salvation are 
made to men after death ; that God, to affect men, overstates 
the reality of future punishment in his threatenings of it, as 
the cannoneer elevates his piece above the mark, in order to 
reach it ; that the faculties and sensibilities of the lost are so 
weakened and blunted by their circumstances, as to much di- 
minish their sufferings ; that they do find some pleasure in 
their degradation and sorrow, even as wicked men here ; and 
that all God’s visitations on them are for their good. 

“‘ By defining the God-man as having an angelic nature, be- 
ing own and younger brother of Lucifer, with the divinity of 
the second person in the Trinity added, and only a human 
body given in the incarnation ; and by making his sufferings 
suasory and argumentative, rather,than vicarious; he has so 
distorted the nature, person and work of Christ, as to funda- 
mentally derange the commonly received doctrine of the atone- 
ment. By his manner of teaching, that God suffers and sor- 
rows over the sins of our race, he presents to us a God deficient 
in his nature, and imperfect and finite in his blessedness ; a 
doctrine having painful variation from our common faith.” 


We may observe here, that the Rev. Edward Beecher, who 
appeared in behalf of his brother, was quite right in saying, 
that the decision of the Council was destitute of all binding 
authority ; and, that “to deny this, is to deny the fundamen- 
tal principle of the Congregational System.” 
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This notion of the Irresponsibility of Belief, destroys prac- 
tical morality. There is an unconscious, instinctive logic in 
the masses of the people, which will rebel against a freedom, 
an irresponsibility of thought, and opinion, and feeling, which 
yei is no freedom at all ; which says, “ you may believe as you 
choose ; all beliefs are alike true, if you are only sincere ; but be 
cautious how you reduce your belief to practice.” The unlet- 
tered, misled man, who mistakes the licentiousness of our 
modern reformers for liberty, replies, ‘‘ then you have deceived 
me, and I am a slave, after all ;” and he slinks back in sullen 
rage to his dark hiding-place, as the mad fiends in the riots 
of New York fled from before the bayonets and bullets, out 
of the store-houses which they were plundering, to their sub- 
terranean dens. And yet, these Vandals were only practical 
philosophers. They were simply carrying out the theory of 
“‘ Labor vs. Capital,” that scheme of “Communism,” which has 
been taught so persistently by one of the oracles of Modern 
Reform in this city. It is the old rallying cry of the French 
Revolution—“ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.” It is so with 
communities, as it is with individuals. They will never, in 
the main, be more orthodox in their lives, than in their Creeds. 
Principle and practice, Creed and conduct, will always bear, 
and have always borne, a certain relative proportion to each 
other, Mr. Buckle to the contrary notwithstanding ; and we are 
ready to meet that issue by an appeal to the facts which that 
dogmatic writer makes such a boast of, but which he is very 
chary of quoting. 

This notion, of the Involuntariness of Belief, has another 
effect. It shields the errorist in Religion from attack. Indeed, 
on this theory, there is no such thing as Error. Moral Truth 
is what men believe to be true; not what God has revealed as 
Truth. We approach the Jew, the Brahmin, the Mormon, 
the Deist, the denier of Christ, in whom there may be a cer- 
tain amiability, or ‘‘lovingness of character,” as Mr. Henry 
Ward Beecher calls it, the result of that Grace which, purchased 
by Christ, is given to every man, and we plead for the positive 
Truths of Christ, on the strength of testimony which we know 
will reach his understanding and heart, if we can fairly gain a 
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hearing. He simply replies, that he believes differently from 
us ; as if this were a logical and satisfactory settlement of the 
whole question. And it is such a settlement of it, if Mr. 
Buckle, and Dr. Bushnell, and the popular sentiment, are 
right. 

Now, we meet this position with a plain, self-evident affirm- 
ation ; as self-evident as an axiom ; so plain, that no amount 
of argument can increase its credibility. It is this. No sin- 
cerity in error can annihilate the Truth to which that error is 
opposed ; nor annihilate the obligations based upon that Truth. 
Mr. Buckle denies the “‘ Moral Government” of God. He says, 
“ When you assert what is termed the Moral Government of the 
world, you slander Omniscience.”* And yet, Mr. Buckle, even 
if sincere, does not by his denial, annihilate either the Moral 
Government of God, or his own relations to Him. And he 
will, at last, behold Him, when he shall see as he is seen, and 
when he will be called to give account to that Government. 
The errorist denies the Second Person of the Trinity! Does 
he thereby annihilate the Atoning Sacrifice of the Cross ? 
Does he destroy his obligations to the meek and uncomplaining 
Sufferer of Calvary ? Will he not be present, as an interested 
spectator, at that great event, when every eye shall see Him, 
and they also who pierced Him? Sincerity, in denying the 
conditions of salvation, does not meet those conditions. Sin- 
cerity, in not having on the wedding garment, does not clothe 
one with that garment. Sincerity in hatred, does not, cannot, 
take the place of penitence, and faith, and love. The duties 
expressly demanded, are based upon Truths which are posi- 
tively revealed and clearly authenticated. Yet these Truths 
are denied ; and no mortal man has a right to say that these 
duties are thereby annulled. 

There must be something wrong about a theory, which is en- 
compassed with such difficulties. But the theory itself is false. 
It is not true, that Dr. Bushnell has no more agency in form- 
ing his religious opinions, than he has in forming the anatomy 
of his physical system. Men’s religious opinions are not to be 





* History of Civilization, Vol. IL, p. 471. 
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resolved into physiological temperament and structure, and 
craniological development, on the one hand, nor, into the fa- 
talistic power of certain external laws in society about us, on 
the other. We concede the influences, to a certain extent, of 
all these. But we are not to be blinded by them, as to the 
very nature of all real, accountable moral action. We meet 
this theory, therefore, of Involuntary Belief, boldly, with a 
denial. And, as we write for Christian readers, we make our 
appeal to God’s Word. If there be one truth more clearly 
recognized than another in the Bible, in the Old Testament 
and the New, it is, that men are voluntary in their belief, and 
are responsible for that belief. Men are, in the Bible, com- 
manded to believe. They are reproved for their unbelief. 
They will be condemned and punished for not believing. We 
shall not cite proof texts on these propositions. The reader 
can do it for himself. The Bible is full of them. The great 
principle of the responsibility of men for their religious opin- 
ions, is everywhere recognized in the Sacred Volume. It is 
summed up clearly in the startling reply of Abraham to Dives, 
which covers the whole principle ; “If they hear not Moses 
and the Prophets, neither would they be persuaded though 
one rose from the dead.” 

This doctrine of the Voluntariness of Belief, and hence of 
its responsibility, was clearly held by the Primitive Church, 
and was maintained, as against others, so against the heresies 
‘of Marcion and the Gnostics. Hagenbach says, ‘‘ Freedom 
and immortality are those prerogatives of the human mind in 
which the image of God manifests itself; such was the doc- 
trine of the Primitive Church, confirmed by the general Christ- 
ian consciousness.” At a later period, when the Platonic the- 
ory of the preéxistence of the human soul, and the Fatalism 
of the Gnostics, and certain philosophic notions of the na- 
ture and origin of Evil, and the strong views of Augustine as 
to the effect of the Fall, (though he himself held to Freedom 
of the Will as the effect of Grace,) began to gain ground in 
the Church, especially in the West, we begin to find the con- 





* Vol. I., p. 155. 
VOL. XV. 31 
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trary theory taught ; and it has been held as the result, both 
of metaphysical and Infidel speculations, down to the present 
day; and now we find Mr. Buckle, and nominally orthodox 
divines, agreeing in a theory, which destroys all moral account- 
ability of men, in respect to the Faith. 

This theory, of the Involuntariness of Belief, deserves closer 
attention. Belief in a certain class of truths does seem to be 
involuntary. Belief in another class of truths, as evidently, is 
voluntary. There is a distinction touching this whole subject 
of belief, which, clearly apprehended, will explain every diffi- 
culty. It is the distinction between Moral and Demonstrative 
Truth, on the one hand, and the corresponding distinction, be- 
tween the Moral and the Intellectual powers of the mind, on 
the other. The mind, in its search after Demonstrative, and, 
to a certain degree, Scientific Truth, does seem to be involun- 
tary in its belief. The proof on which such truth rests, is self- 
evident, absolutely certain. The mind finds no place for 
doubt. Certain self-evident propositions are made the basis of 
all its reasoning, and it proceeds, step by step, until it has 
covered the whole field of the Exact Sciences. The mind feels 
not merely a certainty, but an inevitable necessity, in every one 
of its progressive attainments. 

Moral Truth, however, is different from this, in its nature 
and in the process to its conclusions. Moral Evidence is, in 
its very nature, probable evidence. It has been called the Sci- 
ence of Probabilities. It is not, in the outset, so absolutely 
certain as to compel conviction. Argument is to be compared 
with argument; evidence is added to evidence ; reasons mul- 
tiply upon reasons; until the mind finds that probability be- 
comes so strong, it feels the weight of arguments so numer- 
ous and corroborative, that, at length, it reaches an absolute 
moral certainty. It sees no possible ground for doubt or hesi- 
tancy. But, such a conviction did not, and, from the nature 
of the case, could not, flash upon the mind at the first, like a 
sunbeam, with the full conviction of a demonstration. 

So, also, there is a corresponding distinction between the 
Intellectual powers and the Moral or emotional powers of the 
human mind. These powers, the Intellectual and the Moral, 
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are essentially distinct from each other. They are both neces- 
sary, to make man accountable. They often exist, in different 
individuals, in different degrees. The noblest specimen of 
man, is that, where high intellectual capacity is united with 
strong moral feeling. Such a union is necessary to make the 
hero; and great heroes of the world have possessed them in a 
high degree. And yet, these powers are so distinct from each 
other, that we often speak of the mind as the seat of the in- 
tellect, and the heart as the home of the affections. They 
are, however, only different exercises of the same human soul ; 
which, sometimes, puts forth powers, as the fancy, and the 
imagination, where both intellect and emotion are blended. 
This distinction, between the Intellect—as the Reason, the 
Judgment, and the Understanding, on the one hand, and the 
Moral emotions—as hope, fear, love, apprehension, aversion, 
the will, on the other, is a distinction of which we are all con- 
scious, is at once recognized, and is the key to the whole mys- 
tery in the subject: and it shows why it is, that men come to 
similar and right conclusions on one class of subjects, and to 
very dissimilar and erroneous conclusions on another class of 
subjects. * 

Thus, if the question be one of Exact Science, and is ad- 
dressed to the Intellect alone, the Reason, the Judgment, the 
Understanding, the mind will, undoubtedly, come to a right 
conclusion, if the whole evidence be laid fairly before it. On 
this class of subjects we can predict, as confidently as Mr. 
Buckle, what conclusions will be reached. We do not expect 
to find Skeptics and Infidels in Mathematics. 

But, let the question be one which is addressed to the other 
class of the powers of the Mind, to the affections, the fears, 
the pride, the self-love, the hopes, the prejudices. Let the 
medium through which the subject is viewed, be clouded by 








* Mr. Farrar says, ‘‘ The influence of moral causes in generating doubt, though 
sometimes exaggerated, is nevertheless real. Psychological analysis shows, that 
the emotions operate immediately on the Will, and the Will on the Intellect. Con- 
sequently, the emotion of dislike is able, through the Will, to prejudice the judg- 
ment, and cause disbelief of a doctrine, against which it is directed.”—Critical His- 
tory of Free Thought, &c., p. 14. 
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these intervening and conflicting elements. The question is, 
to the enquirer, at the outset, one of probabilities. But he 
does not choose to weigh these probabilities ; and hence does 
not feel the force of them. He sets himself resolutely to an 
acquaintance with all the doubts and difficulties which can be 
conjured up, he calls into vigorous exercise all the strong 
prejudices of his Moral Nature, and does not allow himself to 
judge coolly and dispassionately, according to the weight of 
testimony. And itis at once extremely problematical, what 
sort of a conclusion such a mind will reach. 

Now, precisely here are the conditions under which mankind 
receive, and reject, Demonstrative Truth, on the one hand, and 
Moral Truth on the other. In all questions of Demonstrative 
Reasoning or the Exact Sciences, men do not disagree. Their 
belief seems involuntary. They assent, alike, to certain prem- 
ises, and to certain conclusions, to which the mind feels itself 
irresistibly led. As we have said, there are no Skeptics or In- 
fidels here. 

But the moment men enter the region of Moral Evidence, 
or Religion, we find them disagreeing, doubting, and denying. 
Every truth of Morals and Religion is questioned. Every form 
and shade of Error is avowed. The subject is one which ad- 
dresses, not alone the Reason and the Judgment, but emphati- 
cally, the moral feelings, and hence the probability of error in 
the conclusion. For example, the mind has brought before it 
the doctrine of the Existence, Providence, and Moral Govern- 
ment of the Supreme Being ; and that Being existing in the 
Ever-blessed and glorious Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost,—Three Persons and One God. But, the Being and 
Trinity of the Godhead admitted, and the relations of the 
Trinity to us granted, there are certain conclusions which in- 
evitably follow, growing: out of these relations, especially of 
the Son and the Hoty Guost ; and the mind stops, at the very 
outset, and begins to hesitate about admitting premises which 
imply and involve so much. 

Or, suppose the doctrine be that of man’s native character, 
his natural sinfulness as a fallen being, and as a child of the 
First Adam. But when it is admitted that man is fallen by 
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nature, that recovery for the Race is to be found only through 
the Mediation of the Incarnate Son, His Death, Resurrection, 
Ascension, perpetual Priesthood, and the Mission of the Holy 
Ghost—it is seen, at a glance, that there are conditions of Sal- 
vation, on such a plan, which humble pride, which compel 
man to bow at the Cross, which require self-sacrifice, and self- 
denial, which make demands of the most serious character 
upon him, in order that that fallen Nature may be restored. 
We touch, at once, and we call into full play, a great variety of 
human emotions. The man stops ;—he begins to cavil ;—he 
doubts about the genuineness of such a record;—he begins to 
raise objections. and urge arguments, with an ingenuity which 
it is impossible to silence. 

Now, if we examine any or all of the various objections to 
the Gospel, which,—from the days of Celsus down to Thomas 
Paine and Bishop Colenso,—men have clung to so tenaciously, 
and defended so resolutely, we shall find this one peculiarity 
in them all. There is a strong family likeness in every one of 
them. It is always some philosophical subtlety, which is the 
offspring and gratification of proud Human Reason, or it is 
some human device, which can stand in the place of that 
Cross of Christ, which always has been, and always will be, a 
stumbling-block, and foolishness, both to the Jew and the 
Gentile. Man will yield everything, he will do everything, he 
will suffer everything, he will believe everything, before he will 
yield his pride, and go, like a little child, in penitence and 
faith and love, to the Lamb of God, whose Blood taketh away 
the sins of the world. 

And yet, it is wonderful with what adroitness the human 
mind can deceive itself into the belief of its chosen refuges of 
lies. Thus, one denies the doctrine of a Judgment to come, 
and of Endless Punishment in a future world, and then tells 
us of the “ Love of God.” Another cavils at the doctrine of 
the Trinity, and of the Atonement by the Blood of the Cross ; 
and tells us of the Divinity within us, and of progress in The- 
ology. Another finds fault with Christ’s positive Institutions, 
the Church, Ministry, and Sacraments ; and hides himself be- 
hind the perversion of all these. Yet, in each and all of these 
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instances, men do not embrace these doctrinal and practical 
errors, because they are true, but because they first wish them 
to be true, and finally come to think they really are so. 

In one respect, we need to guard ourselves. It will be said 
by some, that we have placed the whole subject of Moral Truth 
and Moral Evidence on too low grounds; and that Moral 
Truth is to be received by Faith, on authority, and not by a 
process of induction ; and that, in this respect, there is no 
such analogy between the reception of Intellectual and Moral 
Truth. With the multitude, Faith is, and always will be, a 
matter of authority, rather than of intellectual conviction. 
Nay, further, it is so, with all; with the profoundest scholar, 
as well as the most unlettered peasant. But, thinking men 
have asked, are asking, and always will ask, What is the 
Truth that has been revealed ? They have a right to ask that 
question. It is not with the subject matter of the Revelation, 
but with the Evidences of the Revelation, that Private Judgment 
has its appropriate place. With the latter, it may exercise its 
keenest, sharpest powers. With the former, it has nothing to 
do, but bow, with the docility of a little child, and receive, 
without questioning, all that a God of Love and Wisdom hath 
revealed. It is the claims of a blind authority, which gives 
point to Mr. Buckle’s remark, that “as the Clergy, taken as a 
body, have always looked on it as their business to enforce be- 
lief, rather than encourage inquiry, it is no wonder if they dis- 
played, in their writings, the spirit incidental to the habits of 
their profession.”* And again ; ‘ The theologian, thus turn- 
ing credulity into an honor, and valuing men in proportion as 
they are simple-minded and easy of belief, has little need to 
trouble himself with facts, which, indeed, he sets at open defi- 
ance, in his eagerness to narrate portentous, and often mirac- 
ulous events.”+ Such a stigma as this, which he casts upon 
the clergy on every opportunity, is of course a slander upon 
their rightful authority. Alas! it is not always a slander 
upon their history. As we have said, Induction has to do, not 
with Revelation, but with the Credentials of Revelation. It 
is not credulity to believe, when and what God hath spoken. 





* Vol. L., p. 222. + Vol. IL, p. 459. 
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These considerations on the Voluntariness of Belief, so briefly 
presented, never were more imperiously demanded, than at the 
present day. It is an age, when it is claimed to be of little 
moment what man’s Creed is, if he is only sincere, and if his 
heart is right! as if his heart and conduct could be right, who 
disbelieves what God has revealed, and disobeys what God has 
commanded. Men are pleading for the Practical in Christian- 
ity, in contra-distinction from the doctrinal ; when all right 
practice must be conditioned by right doctrine. The plea is 
absurd. And yet, when we see how firmly established differ- 
ent men become in diverse doctrines, which cannot both be 
true; when we see how Truths essential to the Faith are 
calmly and boldly denied, we are sometimes tempted to relax, 
somewhat, the tone of our loyalty to the Truth, and to feel 
that, after all, the subject matter of the Faith is a matter of 
comparatively little moment ; and that it is better to throw 
the mantle of charity over Errors and Heresies which yet have 
in them every possible form of doctrinal impiety. 

Have we not need to write earnestly upon this point? Cer- 
tain it is, that Truths which are essential to the very existence 
of Society ; Truths which are fundamental in the Christian 
Faith, if there are, or can be, such things as fundamental 
truths ; Truths baptized in the blood of the early Martyrs, 
and of the Reformers, are becoming lost in the mazes of a 
blind tradition, on the one hand, or in the subtleties of an ir- 
reverent, shallow infidel philosophy, on the other. When, 
therefore, we hear the Modern Socialist, whose poison circu- 
lates among us every day, inveighing against the right of Prop- 
erty, against the right of Government, against the sacredness 
of Marriage, as things which are wrong ; and, when we hear the 
self-styled philosophers and reformers of the day, assailing the 
doctrines, of the Fall of Man, of the Trinity, of the Atone- 
ment, of the Inspiration of the Scriptures, of the Christian 
Covenant, and its signs and seals and Sacraments, and the 
Church of Christ,—we say it is not enough to speak of such 
errors, which sap the foundations of Society, and of the Faith, 
as merely harmless mistakes, to be apologized for, on the 
ground, that their authors are sincere and well-meaning men. 
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Our true position, as honest Christian men, is, to take higher 
ground. Duty, duty to God, to Society, to ourselves, to the 
age, to the Church, calls upon us to say, that though such 
“ways” as these may seem right to a man, yet the end thereof 
are the ways of death. 

The Voluntariness of Moral Belief has another important as- 
pect. Human probation, in this life, has regard to man’s intellect, 
as well as to his heart and conduct. There is no part of man’s 
whole nature which is not on trial. God does not throw a ne- 
cessity upon a single one of the attributes with which He has 
endowed him. Especially is this true, with his intellectual and 
moral nature. He tries that nature, the Will, the Judgment, 
the Affections, the hopes, and fears. Man may, if he will, per- 
vert these gifts, as he may pervert every other gift of God. 
He may, if he will, cherish a pride of unbelief, which will not 
yield to Evidence ; which thinks it manly to doubt ; which 
can face the strongest arguments, if they conflict with the 
promptings of his evil nature. It is always easy for him to 
find objections. There is a whole armory of lies, which the 
heart, in its willfulness and pride, can resort to. The great 
Deceiver of souls, too, knows every weak point in man’s nature. 
He can appeal to the noblest attributes and powers of the hu- 
man mind, to accomplish his end. He can still quote Scrip- 
ture, as he did on the Mount of Temptation; he can turn 
Critic, and talk about the contradictions of God’s Revelation ; 
he can become Scientific, and muster a whole legion of Geolo- 
gical difficulties ; he can talk of Development, and so attempt 
to hide the story of Eden, Alas, man’s proud intellect is not 
prooi against such appeals. 

And yet, the Voluntariness of Belief gives to man’s wor- 
ship its highest significance and value. Divest that worship 
of this attribute, sink man’s belief down, as our modern theo- 
rists would do, into a mere mechanical exercise, and that wor- 
ship becomes an unmeaning tribute; such as, and no better 
than, the homage which goes up from the ten thousand birds 
of the forest, who hymn unconscious and unmeaning songs of 
praise, It is the higher homage which man pays to his Maker, 
Redeemer, Sanctifier, that it springs from a heart which ap- 
preciates and rejoices to acknowledge the perfections of God. 
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Art. IV—THE ANGLICAN CHURCH AND ITALIAN 
REFORM. 


1. Journal of a Tour in Italy ; with reflections on the Present 
Condition and Prospects of Religion in that Country. By 
Cur. WorpswortsH, D. D. Canon of Westminister. Lon- 
don: Rivingtons. 1863. 


2. Un Italiano ai Suoi Fratelli di Patria ; con un discorso 
del Rev. Gioraio M. Ranpatt, D. D., Rettore della Chiesa 
del Messia in Boston. Nuova York. Oct. 1859. 


3. Report of the Proceedings of Dr. Camilleri in Italy ; pub- 
lished by the Anglo-Continental Society. London. 1861. 


4. Letter to the Lord Bishop of London, on the subject of the 
Present Religious Movement in Italy. By the Rev. L. M. 
Hoge and T. Parry Woopcock, Ese. London: Riving- 
tons, 1861. 


5. Report of the Subscribers to the Special Italian Fund of 
the Anglo-Continental Society. London. 1862. 


6. The Colonial Church Chronicle, Missionary Journal and 
Foreign Ecclesiastical Report. London: Rivingtons. Sept. 
1862, to July 1863. 


In the last number of the Review and at the close of asketch 
of a rise, development and prospects of the Reform Movement 
in Italy, we promised to give, in the present, some complemen- 
tary account of the relations which the Anglican Church has 
sustained towards, or rather of the part which Anglican 
Churchmen have taken in that movement. For the fulfillment 
of this promise, we find ourselves, after every effort, less pre- 
pared than we had hoped ; and we feel able therefore to vouch 
only for the accuracy of the facts stated, not for inferences 
which may be negatively drawn. 
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The design of the Anglo-Continental Society,—of which, by 
the way, fur less is known by American Churchmen than should 
be,—and its organization in 1852, were evidence that “ the 
English, Scottish and American Churchmen” composing its 
membership, believed in the existence of a primitive tendency 
in the Churches of Continental Europe, whether Romish or 
Ultra-Protestant, and that they believed too, that this ten- 
dency might be strengthened by the diffusion, in their several 
communities and languages, of publications briefly setting forth 
the true “ principles of the Anglican Church, her doctrine, dis- 
cipline and status,” either in the extracted language of her 
standard divines or in writings prepared for the purpose. Italy 
was included among the countries to which the attention of 
this Society was thus turned. Out of fourteen publications is- 
sued prior to 1858, four were Italian, while five were in French, 
and two in Spanish ; and of seven additional works in press 
during this year, two were in Italian, while five were in French. 
There is, moreover, some reason to believe that during this pe- 
ried Count Tasca, then an exile in England, was a co-worker 
with this Society and the translator of at least one of its publi- 
cations, “La Supremazia Papale al Tribunale dell’ Antichita,” 
by the Rev. James Meyrick, which was issued in 1856, at Turin. 
Yet there appears no evidence that there had been, prior to 1860, 
any recognition, on the part of this Society or on that of other 
Anglican Churchmen, of a condition of things in Italy answer- 
ing to these hopes, in any specific manner, or to any encouraging 
extent. Count Tasca had indeed returned to Lombardy, and 
had published his volume of extracts from the English Prayer 
Book for the use of the soldiers in the Military Hospitals ; but 
with this single exception, “‘ Evangelical” or radical influences 
had sole possession of the field of reform. The Waldensians,— 
whose activity in Piedmont during the ten years preceding, 
had enlisted the warm interest of many and prominent English 
dissenters,—were now addressing themselves to the fulfillment of 
their missionary hopes for Italy, and were attracting, through 
Swiss and other Chaplains, a vigorous foreign coéperation. 
The “ Evangelicals” of Florence—who, within the space of a 
few months, had resumed their meetings as a sect, separated, 
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reunited under the influence of Gualtieri, and were now, owing 
to the attractive eloquence of Mazzarella, a Neapolitan advo- 
cate who spent a few weeks among and preached to them, be- 
ginning to arrest attention—were wholly under Plymouthian 
control ; and the isolated Churchmen, including even the Eng- 
lish Chaplain, who knew anything of them or took any interest 
in them, permitted their influence to be entirely subsidiary to 
that of the most radical guides. The religious public at large 
knew as yet nothing of these rising sects ; the Italians concern- 
ed in them were chiefly of the humbler classes ; and the few 
foreign Churchmen who, an account of local proximity, became 
acquainted with them, regarded them as affording no field for 
Church usefulness, and only smiled or shook their heads when 
asked, even at a l2ter day, why they had neither brought them 
to the knowledge of the Church, nor brought to them the know- 
ledge of her principles. 

For these reasons, whatever the above named Society may 
have done, by way of meeting a presumed tendency of the times 
in Italy as in other parts of the Continent, we cannot date even 
the germ of the relations between the Anglican Church in eith- 
er branch and the actua/ reform movement in any of its phases, 
earlier than the beginning of 1860. 

Whether the possibility of those relations and the conse- 
quent responsibilities of the Church were earlier discernable, 
we presume not to decide: that they were so from that time is 
proven by the simple fact that they were discerned. The fol- 
lowing brief extracts from the private letters of an American 
clergyman to an English clerical correspondent ,—letters it may 
be added which were seen and kindly acknowledged by several 
English Churchmen, including some who have since been Italy’s 
most efficient friends—and which gave expression perhaps to the 
first Churchly recognition of the opportunity, will be excused 
for the sake of showing ipsissimis verbis, the impressions made 
upon one who enjoyed the advantage of being among the few 
representatives of the Anglican Church upon the ground at 
this period. This passage occurs under date of Jan. 17, 1860. 


The political history of Italy, is quietly preparing the abundant materials for an 
equally important chapter in her ecclesiastical history; * * * our Church 
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might be the guiding influence, and the center of a reformatory movement, for the 
want of which now, the Evangelical party in Florence are, as it were, but beating 
the air or running off into the extremes of Protestantism. It is the duty of the 
Churches of England and America, to whom a sound organization and a pure faith 
have been intrusted, to bring these talents to God’s service, by efforts to direct this 
inevitable movement rightly from its origin.” 


Under date of April 11, following, the same writer thus 
replies to some suggestions of doubt, concerning the propriety 
of bringing the Church into relations with the Florentine 
reformers. 

“T heartily agree with the position taken by all the gentlemen whose letters you 
last sent me, that a reformation should be from within the fold of the old Church, 
and that efforts should be directed to its development there, rather than to draw- 
ing off from it: * * * but provision must be made for the numbers who have 


already gone and are going off without Bishops and, if not without clergy, certainly 
without the power of multiplying clergy.” 


In reply to a request for any practical suggestions, he adds : 


“T see upon the list of the Committee of the Anglo-Continental Society, two Ital- 
ian names. If there are Italian clergy in Anglican orders, are not such persons the 
very ones to send out to influence their countrymen?” 


The English sympathy with which these views seemed thus 
to have been met, together with earnest requests from the 
United States, decided the writer to visit Florence and study 
the character of the reform movement as then revealing itself 
in that city. This visit was accomplished in the July follow- 
ing. He found, not only that the schism healed by Gualtieri 
had broken out afresh on the departure of Mazzarella, but that 
a controversy about the election of evangelists in one of the 
parties, had been just concluded by a coup d’ etat on the part 
of the majority and the secession of the minority, thus forming 
the third of the ‘‘ Free Evangelical Italian Churches” into 
which about two hundred brethren and an average attendance 
of as many more were now divided. He found also that his 
visit had been thrice preceded by the approach at least of Ang- 
lican influence. During the Spring, the Rev. Frederick Mey- 
rick, the Secretary of the Anglo-Continental Society, had sent 
out to the English Chaplain at Florence, a package of the pub- 
lications of that Society: but they were regarded by him as 
scarcely adapted to the condition and character of these “‘Evan- 
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gelicals,” whom indeed he thought it better to leave to their 
Plymouthian guides ; and no present use was made of them. 

Again, in May, a New York clergyman, passing through 
Florence, took some pains to meet with these reformers, but left 
them with the discouraging impressions which their prospects 
were at that time not uncalculated to inspire, and which may 
be found expressed in the columns of the Church Journal for 
Sept. 12, following. 

In the mean time, an Italian, although from afar, had point- 
ed out to his brethren a more excellent way. A partial trans- 
lation of the Rev. Dr. Randall’s well known discourse, “* Why 
I am a Churchman,” embodied in an address applying its 
teaching to the spiritual condition of his compatriots, had been 
prepared by the counsel and published through the assistance 
of the Rev. Dr. Hawks, by an Italian resident of New York, 
and communicant of Calvary Church. A number of these 
tracts, already cited by us under its title, “Un Italiano ai suoi 
Fratelli di Patria,” were in June brought into Tuscany by an 
exile returning from America, and distributed among the 
Evangelicals of Pisa, Leghorn and Florence. In this latter 
city, they fell chiefly into the hands of members of the party 
called from the location of their place of worship on the Corso, 
Vittorio Emanuele, as the adherents of Gualtieri were from 
their river side location called the Arno party. Thus was 
brought to the knowledge of the former, as illustrated by our 
own Church, the idea of Evangelical Truth united with Apos- 
tolical Order—of a Church, Protestant or rather Primitive in 
Faith, yet Catholic in history and discipline. This example 
and that of the Church of England, of which our own was seen 
to bea branch, arrested their attention and aroused their inter- 
est: and the coming to Florence immediately upon this of a 
clergyman of the Church thus commended to them, for whom 
the way had thus been prepared, and who took pains to meet 
with and influence them severally and collectively, did much 
to give this interest direction and purpose. 

Thus far, it should be remembered, no promise of internal 
Church reform had been afforded ; and the only practical prob- 
lem for the Anglican friend of Italy, was that presented by 
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what was an increasing and what seemed likely eventually to 
prove an extensive secession from the Church. This move- 
ment had hitherto been entirely left in dissenting hands and 
to influences generally of the most radical character: and if 
Churchmen had come into contact with it, Church principles 
had not ; even the efforts made from England having failed of 
their destination. Thus far, therefore, the American branch of 
the Anglican Church had alone brought to it a Churchly influ- 
ence, first as embodied in Dr. Randall’s discourse, and next as 
represented by the clerical visitors just mentioned. 

Under these circumstances, renewed efforts were made to ob- 
tain English coéperation ; to secure the establishment at Flor- 
ence of an American Chapel and a resident clergyman who 
should follow up and develop the trust which at least the Cor- 
so party, and measurably the others, were already prepared to 
repose in the American Church and in its representative ; and 
to confirm the Churchward tendencies of the Corso party, by 
procuring them the advantage which the Arno party enjoyed 
in the person of Gualtieri, an ordained and valid ministry. We 
shall soon see the English Church nobly represented in the field 
opened by the promise of Italian Reform ; but it is not known 
how far, if at all, this result was connected with these efforts. 
The opening of the American Chapel upon the 14th of the fol- 
lowing October, and the temporary acceptance of its charge by 
the Rev. Dr. T. B. Lyman, fulfilled for a time the second of 
these aims ; and the near promise which was at one time af- 
forded of the return from the United States of an Italian ex- 
priest, held together the conservative reformers as, in purpose, 
an Episcopal Church. 

Before the close of October, the Corso party assuming the 
name of the “ Free Evangelical Episcopal Italian Church,” 
placed themselves in the hands of Dr. Lyman, and asked of 
him at once guidance and a very liberal degree of responsibility 
and fostering care. He, of course, declined to assume such a 
position towards them ; but kindly and judiciously advised 
them, pointing out to them their errors both in theory and in 
practice, (errors which have been sufficiently indicated in a for- 
mer Article,) and exerted himself to promote a reunion, upon 
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sound principles, of the divided parties of these would be re- 
formers. And in coisequence perhaps of this effort, or at least 
about this time, the schism of the preceding summer was heal- 
ed, and the three parties reduced again to the earlier two. 

Here closes the jirst period into which the history of Angli- 
can influence upon this movement naturally divides itself ;— 
that short period in which the developments of the latter were 
only in the form of separation from the National Church, and 
in which also the American branch of the Anglican Church 
had alone come into actual contact with them. 

The Anglo-Continental Society now enters upon the lead in 
the exertion of Anglican influence upon Italian Reform, simul- 
taneously with the earlier promise of the manifestation of this 
spirit under a more conservative phase. We have before us no 
means of determining when, how, or by what phenomena the 
attention of this Society was first enlisted in the field before us, 
as one peculiarly deserving their active interest. But the first 
step by which that interest was shown, was the resolution of 
the Committee of that Society, upon the occasion of a meet- 
ing held in Nov. 1860), “‘ That it was highly desirable that the 
Church of England should send an English Bishop or Presby- 
ter on a mission of brotherly love to the Church of Italy.” 
Subsequent events have, we think, shown that this resolution 
was premature: but by no means so was the practical step 
with which they themselves followed up this expression of 
opinion. They determined to send out at orce an agent to in- 
quire into the preparedness of the Italian religious mind for the 
reception of Evangelical Truth in doctrine, or primitive prin- 
ciples in Worship and Discipline, or of the witness of the An- 
glican Church to either the one or the other. 

This delicate and important mission was entrusted to the 
Rev. M. A. Camilleri, D. D., an Italian by birth and educa- 
tion, a Roman Catholic in original theological training and 
Orders, who had many years before united himself with the 
English Church and ministry (we believe, at Malta,) had been 
appointed by the late Bishop of London to the charge of the 
Church mission to the Italians in that metropolis, had for years 
been the Italian Editor of the Society itself, as well as in the 
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employment of the Christian Knowledge Society for the revision 
of their Italian Version of the Prayer Book, and at that time, 
we believe, he was a curate of the Rev. Canon Wordsworth of 
Westminister. No better guarantees of the judiciousness of 
this selection could surely be asked, than are afforded by these 
facts. The Dr. was furnished of course with a supply of Ital- 
ian Bibles, Testaments and Prayer Books, and also with the 
various Italian publications of the Christian Knowledge and 
Anglo-Continental Societies, which included Bishop Jewell’s 
* Apology,” Bishop Bull’s “Corruptions of the Church of 
Rome,” Bishop Cozin’s ‘‘On the Religion, Discipline and Sa- 
cred Rites of the English Church,” and other pamphlets or 
extracts from the writings of standard English Divines. 

Dr. Camilleri’s mission—a brief summary report of which is 
now before us—forming as it did the initiative of English 
Church efforts to influence the Italian Reform movement, and 
an initiative also out of which, to a great extent, has appar- 
ently grown the subsequent valuable relations between Angli- 
can Churchmen and the Primitive Reform party, will claim of 
us more than a passing notice, since the principles upon which 
this mission was conducted, judged by these results, are surely 
entitled to our acceptance as fundamental in all present and 
future efforts under the continuance of the same condition of 
the Italian mind. 

Dr. Camilleri proceeded to Italy, at once upon his appoint- 
ment, with the following instructions, which we take from the 
pamphlet report above cited. 


“ Negatively.—1. To avoid transgressing the law of the land. 

2. To abstain from any attempt at drawing individuals out of the Italian Church, 
into separate communities. 

Positively—To encourage internal reformation in every way possible, and partic- 
ularly, 

1. By the judicious distribution of the Society’s Italian publications, and Italian 
Prayer Books. 

2. By explaining by word of mouth the limits of the legitimate jurisdiction and 
authority of the Bishop of Rome, especially with reference to the liberties of the 
Churches of North Italy and Sicily. 

3. By enforcing on excited minds the necessity of Ecclesiastical Order. 

4. By convincing them, both by argument and by the example of the English 
Church, of the possibility of a National Church reforming itself, and being at once 
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Catholic and Protestant; Catholic, as maintaining the faith and discipline of the 
Holy Catholic Church; Protestant, in rejecting Papal usurpation and dogma.” 


The following additional instructions were given Dr. Camil- 
leri, by the Committee, in December. 


“Our operations are to be wholly carried on upon the basis of non-proselytism 
of individuals. Our purpose is to raise up a spirit of reform, within the bosom of 
the Italian Church, which may eventuate in a national reform of the whole Church 
of Italy, carried out by the authorites in State and Church on the pressure, it may 
be, of public opinion. To think of establishing a new Church, on however good 
principles, which may in time absorb the Italian people, is chimerical; and to attempt 
it, will be the sure way of preventing a National Church reform® You will see 
that these tavo works are totally distinct: 1. The internal reformation of the Ital- 
ian Church by the impulse of the instructed mind of the Church: 2. The organiza- 
tion of Italians already become Protestants on proper ecclesiastical principles. 

Both these works are good works, but they are totally distinct: and our present 
object is to aid towards the first of them.” 


As we do not propose to follow Dr. Camilleri in the general 
detail of his mission, another extract will sum up its extent 
and characteristics. The language is the Dr’s own. 

“T have visited Turin, Milan, Genoa, Pisa, Leghorn, Florence and Bologna. In 
all of these, as in several other places, there have been established depéts of the 
Anglo-Continental Society's books, Italian, French, and Latin, and of Italian Bibles 
and Prayer Books of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. * .* * * 

I had as frequent interviews with Italian priests and laymen as I could. The 
longer I stayed in one place, the better was I enabled to make my communications 


useful. 
My plan of operation was this;—I ascertained from the British Chaplain of the 


respective places I visited, whether any persons of his acquaintance would be 
disposed to see me. I found every one of these gentlemen ready to give every in- 
formation, and to promote my plans in every possible way.. And I had also the 
satisfaction to meet with the same readiness, on the part of most Englishmen and 
American friends, both among the laity and clergy, residing or travelling in Italy. 

Having ascertained the various openings thus prepared, I set to work, with more 
or less success, according to circumstances.” 

This extract glances further forward than we have as yet 
advanced, and we will now turn back a little in our story. 

During December, while Dr. Camilleri was yet in Turin, 
the Rev. L. M. Hogg, an English clergyman, with his fellow- 
traveller, Mr. Woodcock, both of whom were connected with 
the above Society, coming to Florence, took great interest 
in the problem whose resolution seemed, as we have narrated, 
to have been committed to the Rev, Dr. Lyman, between whom 
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and themselves a cordial relation at once resulted. This happy 
codperation developed & more active and specifically Churchly 
interest among some English residents of Florence, especially 
enlisting the English chaplain ; and, towards the end of Jan- 
uary, they found themselves almost charged with the respon- 
sibility of the Corso party, who, having gotten rid of some 
unworthy leaders, were now virtually guideless. At this junc- 
ture, early in Feb. 1861, Dr. Camilleri arrived in Florence, on 
his mission of inquiry. He at once joined this little council of 
English and American Churchmen ; and they, obtaining per- 
mission for him from the Committee of the home Society, in- 
duced him to step into the gap, and take temporary charge of 
this congregation. At the same time, it was decided that they 
should attempt to procure the permanent services of the Rev. 
Sig. Vittoris Manina, an ex-priest of Turin, with whom Ca- 
milleri had lately become acquainted in that city. The large 
supply of Italian Bibles sent into Italy being by this time fol- 
lowed by an extensive circulation of the Italian Version of the 
English Prayer Book,—the use of this latter was now quite 
practicable, and was readily resolved upon. 

This settlement of the affairs of the conservative branch of 
these Evangelicals, as an “ Episcopal” congregation and under 
an ex-priest, accomplished the return of a portion of this Flor- 
entine secession into Church channels, and—since the leader of 
the Arno or radical branch was the ex-priest Gualtieri—secured 
to the whole of this movement a valid ministry. Manina soon 
arrived, at first to assist, afterwards to succeed, Camilleri. Du- 
ring their joint charge, step by step and with a hearty general 
agreement, the change in the entire character of the public 
services was perfected. Their humble room on the Corso was 
suitably though simply fitted up as for our own worship ; the 
primitive surplice was again seen in the sanctuary in its simple 
purity ; our Order of Morning and Evening Prayer was used ; 
and the people learned to unite, in their own sweet mother 
tongue, in the common prayers and praises, many of which 
were more truly their own peculiar heritage than even that of 
the Churches by whom they were thus restored to them. On 
Easter Sunday, March 31st, the Holy Communion was, for the 
first time, celebrated according to the reformed Liturgy, of 
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course in the Italian language;—the communicants having been 
one by one carefully prepared and instructed in the spiritual 
character of that sacred ordinance, and only admitted upon 
evidence of a just appreciation of the solemnity of this Sacra- 
ment. 

About the 10th of April—his term of absence having nearly 
expired—Dr. Camilleri left Sig. Manina in sole charge of this 
interesting congregation ; and in some two or three weeks re- 
turned to England to give a report of his mission. Its results, 
as respects his agency in developing the plans of the American 
Chapel at Florence, and the fulfillment of the opportunities, 
providentially entrusted to our Church, for bringing a Church 
influence effectively to bear upon the radical movement in that 
city, were these: that one portion—i. e. the former Corso party, 
purged of an unworthy clique of religious demagogues—avow- 
edly and fairly placed themselves on the footing of a reformed 
part of their own historic Church, under a reformed priest of 
their own Italian ministry; while Gualtieri, finding that his 
own convictions in favor of a similar course were yet in ad- 
vance of those of his people, remained with them to await the 
issues and the influences of the future. To the permanence 
and probable extension of this result to the union of the whole 
body of these Evangelicals in the same Church system under 
their two ex-priests, the closing of the American Chapel, and 
the consequent loss of that moral support and guidance which 
was still essential to it, and the succession to that post of 
American dissenting influence, was fatal. 

For, upon Sunday, Feb. 24, the Services of our Chapel had 
been terminated by the departure of Dr. Lyman from Florence. 
The Rev. Mr. Hogg was no longer there ; and the consumma- 
tion of the plans matured by them, was thus left in the hands 
of Dr. Camilleri. After his return, however, Manina and his 
flock had none on whom to lean ; and he, feeling unequal to 
the post, under the circumstances, resigned it at the end of 
three months, to take up his pen in the cause of internal reform. 
His congregation, unable to procure a suitable pastor, dissolv- 
ed; although many of its members continued to prize and to 
use their Prayer Books, without uniting themselves to any con- 
gregation ; and the rise of the Primitive party opening to 
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them an even nobler hope, absorbed, and gave a new direction 
to their aims. The Arno party and the whole remainder of 
this evangelical movement gradually returned to the exclusive 
guidance of English, Scotch, Swiss and American dissenters. 

The American Chapel at Florence,—which had thus far been 
the basis of the exertion of our Church’s influence, and which 
should have been ever since and should now be the basis of a 
vigorous, extensive and truly Catholic assistance to the Prim- 
itive as well as of rescue to the radical reformers,—was closed, 
indeed with the sanguine hope of the permanent resumption 
of its services in the following Fall. The readiness with which 
American Church influence was first gained, the warmth with 
which the opening of our Chapel was first welcomed by the 
reformers, and the value of Dr. Lyman’s brief services,—to 
which confessedly were principally due all that was accom- 
plished in the field of rescuing these reformers from radicalism ,— 
were sufficient evidence of its importance, as regards the Ital- 
ian phase of its usefulness. The high appreciation of these 
services by the Americans who were in Florence during that 
winter, the offer of a lot upon which to erect a Chapel build- 
ing, and especially the promptness with which our abandoned 
field has been occupied and the zeal with which it has been 
cultivated by the American and Forejgn Christian Union and 
their representative, have as abundantly testified to its value 
to Americans abroad. Yet the importance of this post, though 
continually, has thus far been vainly, urged upon the Church ; 
and her abandoned post is now the chief center of that Amer- 
ican influence and activity, which strengthens and coédperates 
with the destructive elements that are endangering the great 
and blessed work she should have so fervently at heart. 

It is not known that any step has since been taken by or in 
our branch of the Church to re-occupy her place in this work 
of Catholic charity, whose faithful prosecution by English 
Churchmen alone we shal] continue to recount. 

We have followed to its results the episodal branch of Dr. 
Camilleri’s work. If we now turn to that with reference to 
which his mission was designed, without the power to give any 
details, we may sum up its results as follows :—Embracing a 
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five month’s tour through the principal cities of North Italy, 
two months of which were spent in Florence, he was enabled 
to ascertain the extent to which the course of civil affairs had 
loosened the reverence of the Church for the Papal authority ; 
by coming largely into personal contact with many priests and 
laymen, to give to those who would receive it some knowledge 
of the principles and status of the Anglican Church, and to 
learn how far it was probable that the Italian Version of the 
English Prayer Book or other publications of the two Socie- 
ties would be accepted and examined by them ; to open cor- 
respondences in some instances; and to establish depots for 
the sale or to appoint agents for the distribution of Bibles, 
Prayer Books and the above Italian pamphlets and tracts. 
These depdts and agencies were thus established in Turin, Ge- 
noa, Leghorn, Florence and Milan, while through the last of 
these and under charge of Count Tasca of Seriate, sub-agen- 
cies were to be supplied in Bologna, Parma, Modena, Piacenza 
and also Naples. 

The character, mode and spirit of his investigations will best 
be set forth by some extracts from a letter to the Secretary of 
the Anglo-Continental Society, from an English Clergyman 
then in Italy, and writing from Florence, soon after Camilleri’s 
arrival in that city, and while prosecuting only the primary ob- 
ject of his mission. This, with other similar letters, is annexed 
by the Society to their published summary of the Dr.’s report. 
We quote: 

“Dr. Camilleri is here, and finding more openings for his work than he had ven- 
tured to hope for; and his thorough devotion to his work, simple earnestness, 
warmth and charity, will, we feel sure, win his way under God’s blessing. Through 
friends here, he has already got introductions to several educated and thinking Ital- 
ians, who receive his visits gladly, and are glad to discuss freely with him. He is 
thus enabled to introduce his books, and, in fact, is thoroughly doing the special 
work you contemplated for him in that line; and is also informing himself fully of 
the work carried on by the ‘Italian Evangelical Christians,’ of Plymouth tendencies, 
and of the Vaudois. We are also finding, as Dr. Camilleri will doubtless report, numer- 
ous openings for circulation of the Prayer Book; in fact, just now our only want is 
a sufficient supply of a cheap edition ; and 7f you can do anything to press upon the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, the urgent desirableness of at once forward- 


ing a large supply here—not waiting till the revised edition in course of progress is 


ready, but a supply of the old edition—you will be doing the greatest service. * 
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“He finds more prospect of openings for his work in Florence itself than he has 
hitherto found elsewhere; then he is within easy reach of Pisa and Leghorn, Pis- 
toria and Prato, and Bologna is not far to reach. There will, we hope, be some 
scope for him in looking up any old disciples of Scipio Ricci, who may yet linger 
around Pistoria and Prato, and elsewhere in Tuscany. I have just left him to keep 
an appointment unexpectedly opened to him for meeting here one of the Pisan Uni- 
versity professors. He will have told you of his meeting with Mazzarella at Genoa. 
Now as yet there is no Protestant congregational movement of importance at Bo- 
logna, either Plymouthist or other; and we feel it may be very important for Dr. 
Camilleri to see what openings he can find for his work, specially amongst the Uni- 
versity students, at Bologna as well as at Pisa. This University field is wholly, or 
all but wholly, untrodden as yet, so far as distinctive Protestant teaching is con- 
cerned; and surely it is well worth some time and patience to try if such an impor- 
tant field can be in any measure sown with Church of England principles.” 


In fine, this mission partly revealed, partly created a condi- 
tion of things entirely unexpected and unhoped for by its 
most sanguine friends and promoters. The extent of the en- 
couragement it afforded may be inferred from the effect pro- 
duced in England by the reports which Dr. Camilleri, the Rev. 
Mr. Hogg and others, were able to send back, even before the 
end of the former’s tour of inquiry. ; 

For example, on the 28th of February, 1861, the Rev. Chris- 
topher Wordsworth, D. D. Canon of Westminster—whose cu- 
rate we remember Camilleri still was; who had long been iden- 
tified with the provision of Anglican Services in their own 
tongue for the Italian residents of London; who had shown a 
kind interest in the subject of the letters from Italy, referred 
to early in this Article ; and who, from this time, has appeared 
and has been recognized as first and chief in influence of the 
active Anglican friends of Italian reform—moved, in the Pro- 
vincial Synod of Canterbury, the following Petition, signed by 
many of its leading members, and which was ordered by the 
Synod to be sent up to the Archbishop and Bishops of the 
Province : 


“REFORMATION IN ITALY. 


“We, the undersigned, members of the Lower House of Convocaticn of the Pro- 
vince of Canterbury, respectfully invite the attention of the Upper House to the 
opportunity now afforded by Divine Providence for the advancement of true religion 
in Italy. 

“We regard with thankfulness the facilities offered at the present time for the 
diffusion of the Holy Scriptures in that country, and we rejoice to learn that many 
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Italians have shown a desire to procure copies of the English Book of Common 
Prayer in their own tongue, and have expressed their approval of it. 

“We are of opinion that the Church of England ought not to remain passive and 
silent at so important a juncture; and we earnestly pray that she may be enabled by 
the Divine blessing, to avail herself of those means which are now vouchsafed to 
her, of promoting the cause of Christian truth and unity in a country to which sho 
herself was indebted in the sixth century for many spiritual benefits. 

We, therefore, humbly submit to the consideration of your Grace and your Lord- 
ships, whether it might not be expedient that a committee of this Convocation 
should be appointed with instructions to prepare the draught of a letter from the 
Bishops and Clergy of this Province, representing to the Clergy and Laity of Italy, 
the blessings, spiritual and temporal, which under God’s providence, this Church 
and realm have continued to derive for three centuries from the English Reformation, 
preserving as it did the Holy Scriptures, the Sacraments and the Creeds of the 
Christian Church and the three Orders of the Christian ministry, while it purified 
them from novelties, errors and corruptions. 

“We would also suggest that such a communication from this Synod might con- 
vey to the Clergy and People of Italy the assurance of our hearty sympathy and 
coéperation in all the efforts that they may make to follow the example of England, 
reforming herself, and to maintain those Scriptural and Catholic truths and ordinan- 
ces which they have inherited from primitive antiquity, and to clear them from those 
abuses by which in the course of ages they have been marred and biemished. 

“We therefore humbly pray your Grace and Lordships, to give the requisite di- 
rections for the appointment of a committee, for the purpose of framing the draught 
of such a Letter, to be submitted to this Convocation for consideration at some early 
opportunity.” 

About the same time, or very soon after, a meeting at Cam- 
bridge was brought about in this interest, by the Rev. Frede- 
rick Meyrick, the Secretary of the Anglo-Continental Society. 
Of this we have, however, no data save the recollection of a 
newspaper report read by us at the time ; and we only recall 
the general and deep interest produced by the statements made 
and the letters read on that occasion, and the prominent part 
taken by the Rev. E. Harold Browne, so well known among us 
by his treatise upon the Thirty Nine Articles. 

Upon the return of Dr. Camilleri, a Committee-meeting of 
the Anglo-Continental Society was held at Chesterford, on the 
Ist of May, 1861, to receive his report; at which a vote of 
thanks was passed to him “for the unwearied diligence dis- 
played by him throughout his operations in Italy.” This meet- 
ing was apparently followed up by the publication of the ab- 
stract of Dr. Camilleri’s report, with letters from others con- 
cerning his mission, which is now before us; and also, if we 
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remember rightly, by a second more public meeting at Cam- 
bridge, for the purpose of extending Church interest, and of 
conferring upon the course to be thenceforth pursued. 

The following statement, appended to the above report, 
probably puts us in possession of the purposes of the Com- 
mittee at this time : 


“Tt is proposed to continue the efforts made towards directing the Italian Church 
in the safe course of the English Reformation: 

1. By the publication of books, 

2. By their dissemination by means of colporteurs, and 

3. By the agency of a clergyman of the English Church,—according as further 
support is given or witheld by English Churchmen.” 


For the purpose of these ends, the Committee established a 
* Special Italian Fund,” to which in the same pamphlet they 
already report subscriptions to the amount of £185. 11. 6. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge now ac- 
cepts and enters heartily upon the discharge of its appropriate 
part of this work. An Italian Version of the Prayer Book 
had long been published by this Society, as we have seen, 
chiefly for the use of Italians resident in England ; and liberal 
grants of Italian Bibles and Testaments and of these Prayer 
Books, as well as of other of its publications in the same lan- 
guage, had already and frequently, though incidentally, been 
made. During this Spring, i. e. of 1861, this Version had 
been carefully revised ; a new and improved edition was issued 
during the following summer ; and, at their monthly meeting 
on July 2d, the Board of this Society voted £500 to be ex- 
pended in grants for this purpose, ‘an earnest of further sim- 
ilar grants when needed.” 

By this time, therefore, we presume that the work of aiding 
the reformatory developments in the Italian Church may be 
regarded as having become a recognized duty of English 
Churchmen ; and the Christian Knowledge and Anglo-Conti- 
nental Societies, alike by right of discovery and possession 
and by common consent, and according to their respective 
spheres of labor, as being the immediately joint agencies in 
charge of this work. The functions of the former were, strict- 
ly speaking, confined to publishing and providing to the agen- 
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cies of Distribution, copies of the Holy Scriptures and the 
Book of Common Prayer and of a few other works of English 
Divines. Those of the other Society embraced the issue of a 
more specific class of works and also a discriminating and per- 
sonal care for their distribution. 

The Anglo-Continental Society has not, like the first named, 
yet grown venerable in the traditions of successive generations ; 
but is at once the offspring and the expression of the growing 
needs and opportunities of the present age. It had not hith- 
erto enjoyed any especial prominence or any extended popular- 
ity in the English, much less in cur own Church. Its objects 
were such as commended themselves to the attention of the 
thoughtful and large-minded few rather than to the many ; of 
those who labor, or at least pray for the world and the future, 
rather than of those whose aims and energies are absorbed by 
their own immediate spheres and time. Its system of working 
was too much like the silent working of the leaven in the par- 
able, for a day when startling and prompt results, however 
superficial or factitious, are accepted as the tests of efficiency 
and the best evidence of a claim upon public confidence. Its 
policy was too calm, discriminating and medial for a period 
when party watchwords struggle (though, God be praised, ut- 
terly in vain!) to become stronger than Creeds, and modern 
partizanship defies ancient loyalty ; when it is common to 
keep our condemnation solely for one class of errorists, and to 
reserve our Christian charity solely for another ; when the 
danger of believing nothing at all is put forward as the anti- 
dote for the danger of believing too much ; and when Church- 
men tacitly confess all this by clinging to the title of Protest- 
ant—a good word, it is true, but a word of a special pur- 
pose and period—while they abandon to a corrupt branch of 
the Church the title of Catholic, which is our heritage from 
eighteen centuries and from the Universal Church. 

Here, however, was a work for which political interest had 
measurably prepared the mind of the Church, and which would 
furnish, moreover, enough of early result to give evidence of the 
value of the future promise. For these reasons, this Society 
was encouraged to take measures to give such a guarantee of 
VOL. XV. 33 
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the fidelity with which it would represent the principles of the 
Church of England, as would secure the confidence of the can- 
did and earnest of all parties, and thus entitle it to a more 
general and wide-spread support. A meeting of Bishops, 
clergy, and laity, was held at the Rooms of the Propagation 
Society, upon the 23d of July, 1861, the Bishop of London 
being in the Chair, at which it was resolved : 


“That this meeting is willing to assist the Committee of the Anglo-Continental 
Society in raising funds to circulate, among the Italians, Bibles, Prayer Books, and 
other works to be approved by the Book Committee of the Society, subject to the 
Episcopal Referees.” 

To carry out this Resolution, the Society requested the fol- 
lowing gentlemen to constitute the Book Committee referred to, 
to revise their past and determine upon future publications, 
viz. Rev. Dr. Jacobson, Regius Professor of Divinity, Oxford ; 
Rev. E. Harold Browne, Norrisian Professor, Cambridge ; 
Rey. Lord Chas, A. Hervey, Rector of Chesterford; Rev. Dr. 
Baylee, Principal of St. Aidan’s College, Birkenhead ; and 
Rev. Fred. Meyrick, Secretary of the Society; and the Arch- 
bishop of York (now the Archbishop of Canterbury) and the 
Bishops of London, Bangor, Oxford and Rochester to act as 
such Episcopal Referees. 

The constitution of these Committees and the principles upon 
which the Society’s Committee thus placed itself, are given 
towards the close of the published letter of Messrs. Hogg and 
Woodcock, now before us. In this pamphlet, these gentle- 
men—to the former of whom the Committee in their /as¢ re- 
port express their acknowledgments “for the efficient manner 
in which he has forwarded the objects of the Society in Ita- 
ly,”—availed themselves of the intimate personal knowledge 
of the field, which they had derived from their late tour in 
Italy, to lay before the Church, through the Bishop of London, 
a graphic picture of the actual spiritual condition of that 
country, the grounds for hoping good from such efforts as were 
now proposed, and the steps which the Anglo-Continental So- 
ciety had taken, (as above specified,) to gain the cordial sup- 
port and coéperation of all classes of Churchmen. We do 
not quote from the body of this pamphlet, only because we 
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have in the last number of the Review already dwelt at length 
upon the subject with which it is chiefly occupied, in which, 
by the way, we were more indebted to the principal author of 
this pamphlet than we were permitted to confess. 

After recounting the character and promise of the Italian 
Reform movement, Messrs. Hogg and Woodcock thus appeal 
to Englishmen, in language which should equally commend it- 
self to American Churchmen: 


“ As members of an ancient and catholic, yet purified and reformed branch of 
the Church, which, through God's grace, has for ages happily combined the fullest 
and freest setting forth of the Bible as the rule of faith and life, and the due admin- 
istration of the Sacraments, with the maintenance of the ancient Catholic Creeds, 
Scriptural Articles, a pure and devotional Liturgy, and the three Orders of the 
Christian Ministry,—ought we not to try and show to others (situated in many re- 
spects as our forefathers were,) the way we have found it good to follow, as an ex- 
ample which may encourage them if, in God’s providence, they may be led to some 
similar internal reformation, in accordance with their own national temperament 
and circumstances ?” 


Continuing then to state the modes by which this work should 
be carried on, they conclude by referring to the Christian Knowl- 
edge and Anglé-Continental Societies, as at once the comple- 


mentary and the efficient, reliable and well qualified co-agen- 
cies which should be cordially and earnestly sustained in its 
discharge. This Letter appears from internal evidence to have 
been published in August, 1861; and we have accordingly 
reached that date in our sketch. 

We cannot ascertain from the documents before us whether 
Dr. Camilleri returned this fall to carry on his work in Italy ; 
but we infer that he did so from the knowledge that such was 
the expectation and desire of leading English friends of his 
work, and from references to his presence in different parts of 
Italy, under circumstances which seem to imply a later period 
than that of his visit during the winter of 1860-61. If not 
actually in Naples, he corresponded at this time with the Ed- 
itor of the Colonna di Fuoco—of which we have before 
spoken—who readily received and published communications 
over his initials. The same seems also to be implied by this 
language, used in the pamphlet just referred to : 

“ An English clergyman, who has for some years shared in the Anglo-Continen- 


tal Association’s work, hopes to spend next winter in Italy, and will gladly coépe- 
rate with Dr. Camilleri.” 
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At all events, this hope was fulfilled ; and the clergyman 
thus alluded to was, during the winters both of 1861-2 and of 
1862-3, however informally, a most valuable representative of 
the English Church and a most efficient agent of the two co- 
laboring Societies ; while, during the intervening summer, his 
presence in England was made largely serviceable to the same 
cause. We do not know how we can more faithfully set forth 
to our readers the modes, the spirit or the success of the ope- 
rations of these Societies, than by culling a few fragmentary 
extracts from the Letters of this gentleman. Referring to the 
period of a visit to Turin towards the close of 1861, he says : 


“We saw much of P . He isa clear headed man, decided in his attach- 
ment to our Episcopal Reformed System, as distinct from Waldensian or Plym- 
outhian tendencies; and has quietly done what he can to influence his neighbors. 
* * * * * Heis quite ready to place Prayer Books in the hands of a consid- 
erable number of persuns of education, as soon as the 8. P. C. K. grant reaches 
Mr. . Whilst we were there, Mr. Glennie wrote that he had despatched 
200 of the revised edition, with some other books, through France, and would send 
more when needed. P. undertakes to distribute these 200 in no long time, 
quietly and with explanatory conversation. Also, we made friends with Count 
Tergolina, another excellent Italian, a Venetian refugee, formerly a Judge and dep- 
uty to Parliment during the short liberty of 1848; but since, despoiled of his 
property by the Austrians. Camilleri left a store of books in the Count’s charge, 
and he has supplied the book-seller Camilleri engaged. * * * * Wetooka 
few copies of divers of the books from the Count, and distributed them amongst 
some of the booksellers in the streets, together with some copies of the ‘ Litanic and 
Sacramental Services,’ Miss kindly enabled Meyrick to print at Milan.” 


Of the publications of these ‘‘ Services” by Count Tasca for 
the Society, we have spoken in a former Article. The letter 
from which we now quote says of the Count, in the same con- 
nection : 

“He has found means to distribute all of these [1000)] with the exception of 
some sent to England and 100 to S———-, which we have since helped 8 to 
get into circulation. However, Count Tasca says he is now so frequently applied 
to for copies of these separate Services that he is very anxious to be enabled to 
print a further supply together with the Ordination Services, which he thinks 
specially useful. I’m thankful to say he will shortly be enabled to do this, if all’s 
well, through the munificence of % 

The Bishop of Gibraltar, (i. e. the late Bishop Tomlinson,) 
to whose See pertains the jurisdiction over English Chaplain- 
cies in Italy, met the writer in Turin and, in company with 
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himself and another English Clergyman, visited Milan, where 
they met with Count Tasca, and Florence. In this connec- 
tion the writer says : 

“We found S. as well as the Bishop very clear and decided, that the first great 


step for us to_take as English Clergymen, is to spread the Prayer Book, with the 
Bible of course, as widely as possible among educated people.” 


Writing from and speaking of Florence, he says : 


“We find that about 40 Prayer Books have been sold of late from the Tract 
Depot here, 25 of the small edition and 15 of the large one, from the Prayer Book 
and Homily Society. These appear to have been chiefly bought by the English 
people for distribution. H has also given away some 37, every one with 
explanatory conversation, to educated people including a few priests. He feels, as 
all do, that we must aim at working through educated agents and amongst the ed- 
ucated classes.” 


And again, in reference to the Florentine sub-Committee of 
the Clerico-Liberal Italian Association : 


“T was glad to find that the Committee here had several copies of our Prayer 
Book among them. They are glad to know what our Reformed Episcopal System 
is, and feel that such reforms as they wish for must tend to bring us much nearer 
together. I carefully explained that our object in spreading the Prayer Book in 
the country is not to proselyte; but simply to spread information, and show what 
the worship and doctrine of a Reformed Branch of the Catholic Church is. This 
they appreciate. I was glad to be able to supply a Greek Testament for reference 
at their Scripture readings; for, though few read Greek, they have one or two who 
do. * * * * 

“T have also given Canon , Jewell’s Apology, Meyrick’s Santa Chiesa Cattol- 
ica, Bishop of Oxford’s Sermons on the Immaculate Conception and the Principles 
of the English Reformation, together with the French copy of that last sermon, 
backed by extracts from divers English Divines, and Massingberd’s Reformation; 
as I felt that this was just the sort of case in which these publications come in so 
usefully, after the way has been paved by the Bible and Prayer Book. Also I have 
promised to try to get the Union Chrétienne for Canon , if possible. * * * 

“We have been quietly spreading Prayer Books here, and getting them into the 
hands of these liberal priests, whenever an opening offered. has sent several 
copies to distant priests. Altogether we have put into circulation upwards of 150 
here and in the neighborhood. S§. P. C. K. has just kindly sent a fresh supply, 200 
Prayer Books, with a store of Bibles and Testaments, and some Jewell’s Apologies, 
Latin and Italian, and otherthings. * * * * Mr. has been able to do 
good service in interesting Canon ,of ——. * * * The Canon has readily 
accepted a Prayer Book, and Jewell’s Latin Apology, which he said he hoped we 
should at once get translated into Italian. (This S. P. C. K., happily, has already 
done.) Also, he gladly accepted the Bishop of Oxford’s Sermon on Principles of 
English Reformation, the French copy, backed by extracts from our Divines. You 
may remember his name as, etc., etc. * * * * He is far the most learned 
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theologian and ablest ecclesiastic just now in ——, and most cordial in his hearty 
desire for a thorough reformation jn the Church. He speaks very decidedly when 
among English friends, and we were intensely interested and delighted with his 
clear and powerful setting forth of his ideas of needful reforms, which he looks 
upon as inevitable, after the temporal power is abolished, and which, if carried out 
in his spirit, would certainly leave little gap between us. It made one long that 
this learned and eloquent theologian should visit England, and come in contact 
with some of our learned Canons, &c., such as Wordsworth, Harold Browne, Mas- 
singberd, &c. * * He tells us, we English Church people ought to be ‘sowing 
seed’ in Italy, wherever we can find good ground ready to receive it: for that, 
though the natural temperament and character of Italians will never lead them to 
become ‘Anglicans,’ the knowledge of our Reformation and its existing results 
may have the best effect in aiding their attempts at reform, and ultimately in pro- 
moiing unity. 


Still later, i. e. in May, 1862, the same writer thus informs 
us of new advances : 


“The 8. P. C. K., in addition to grants of Bibles and Testaments and Prayer 
Books, and its few other Italian publications, for sale or gift in individual cases, 
has recently granted £250, to be applied in the employment of well-qualified Ital- 
ian agents, for the effective distribution of their books. This grant has been 
placed in the hands of the Bishop of Gibraltar, who has asked S— and myself to 
apply the money on his behalf. * * * We have just selected two excellent 
agents, * * * vyiz., Count Tasca, for Lombardy and the Dutchies and Romag- 
na, and Sig. P—, for Piedmont. An active bookseller will act under them, for 
book-hawking. Count Tasca will also visit Tuscany, and arrange for carrying on 
the work there. In Naples, an excellent and earnest Churchman will also kindly 
superintend the 8. P. C. K. depét and look after a salesman, and perhaps after a 
time we may find another Italian superior agent there. The object of the superior 
agent will be, to converse with Priests and educated laymen, and to introduce the 
Prayer Book, &c., to their notice, and give information, which a mere hawker could 
not do. This is our plan for 8. P. C. K. work. The Anglo-Continental Society is 
also employing similar agents for the spread of its publications; but not so widely, 
as they do not think their books should be generally hawked about through the 
country, but should be brought to the reach of the more educated people. Count 
Tasca acts for them.” 


One more instance will alone be added, a striking illustra- 
tion of the readiness of the Laity at least to entertain the 
witness of the Church of England. We continue to quote 
from the letters of the same correspondent, taking the liberty 
of interpolating from another account of the same occasion 
by the same person : 


“T forgot if I told you the case of the funeral of Kossuth’s daughter, in Genoa. 
He wished her to be buried in our Cemetery.” ‘As it was known that many of 
his Italian friends would attend, to manifest their sympathy, the service was ap- 
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propriately conducted in the ‘tongue understanded by the people.’ We took steps 
to place Prayer Books, marked at the Burial Service, in the hands of a large num- 
ber”—“ fifty or sixty”—“‘of those who attended. They used them with the great- 
est attention and reverence; and when told that any one who wished might retain 
the books, in memory of the sad event, every copy was carried off, and if more 
had been at hand they would have been gladly taken.” “ A few weeks afterwards, 
Mr. S— was stopped by an Italian gentleman in Genoa, who told him he had been 
present at the funeral and had carried away his copy of the Prayer Book, and that 
he and his wife had been diligently studying it since.” ‘‘ P— tells of similar in- 
stances in which the book is in use in families.” 

But, to return now to England, and to a somewhat earlier 
date. Upon the 20th of Jan., 1862, the Committee of the 
Anglo-Continental Society resolved upon the course alluded to 
in the last extract but one ; “‘ That two or three Italian gentle- 
men should be requested to become the Agents of the Society, 
to distribute our books and circulate our ideas among the more 
educated classes of their countrymen.” In accordance with 
this resolution, “Count Tasca and Count Tergolina”—the first 
of whom is already well known to our readers, while of the 
other, we have seen one of the above extracts make mention— 
“were requested to undertake this office in Piedmont, Lom- 
bardy and Tuscany.” From the date upon which they entered 
upon this relation to the Society, March Ist., 1862, the valu- 
able services of Dr. Camilleri were secured in England, as an 
instrumentality for acquainting and enlisting the interest of 
English Churchmen in the work. ; . 

The first semi-annual reports of these gentlemen—i. e., up 
to Sept. Ist, 1862—are published in the Anglo-Continental 
Society’s Report before us. The information furnished by 
Count Tasca, giving as it does a statement of his own efforts, 
and “‘summing up briefly the present state of Italy with re- 
gard to the greatly desired Reformation of Religion,” has, in 
substance, been already largely embraced in a former Article. 
We here learn, however, that the Count has secured the faith- 
ful codperation of a worthy bookseller in Milan, named Co- 
lombo ; and, within his own province of Bergamo, that of 
“two excellent Christians, sincerely converted to the good 
cause,” Signori Salvatiori and Gualdi. He adds: 


“Partly through them and partly by my own hands, I have sold 84 Bibles and 
New Testaments, and 82 Books of Common Prayer. In Brescia, Como, and Cre- 
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mona, I have sold to the booksellers 70 Bibles and New Testaments, and 87 Books 
of Common Prayer” 

Count Tergolina’s report, with neither narrative nor expo- 
sition, concisely sums up, under their several titles, the 
number of volumes received by him and by two booksellers for 
whom he reports, from the Society, whether of their own or of 
S. P. C. K. publications ; together with the disposition made 
of them respectively, whether sold, given away, or remaining 
on hand, From these data, we observe, that of nineteen dis- 
tinct publications received from the Anglo-Continental Society, 
there are three editions of the Bible or New Testament, two of 
the Prayer Book, and twelve other Italian and two French 
works expository of the principles of the English Church or 
Reformation or relative to Romish dogmas rejected by her. 

In the meanwhile, we reach a new epoch in our story, and we 
find a new impulse communicated to this movement in the 
English Church, by a tour of personal investigation in Italy, 
undertaken during the Spring of 1862 by the Rev. Canon 
Wordsworth, a divine who had early and steadily occupied a 
leading position among the most judicious and influential of 
the English friends of Italian reform. Of this tour we pur- 
posed and expected to have had much to say, confident that 
its results have been and are of the highest importance to the 
cause which seems chiefly to have prompted it. But, thus far, 
every effort to procure or even to see the volumes whose title we 
have quoted at the head of this Article, and which, issued early 
in the current year, embodies the results of this valuable tour 
of observation, has been in vain. Much of what we gather 
from a review of this work in the Colonial Church Chronicle, 
belongs to the subject of a former Article rather than to this, 
confirming the statements there made and the views then 
taken ; and much more to the subject of the English Chapels 
on the Continent, and their potential value as bases of Angli- 
can or Primitive influence—a subject to which we propose 
hereafter to refer, in the same general connection with that 
which at present engages our attention. 

From the letters, however, of the English correspondent to 
whom we have so frequently and so largely been indebted, we 
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gather a most interesting account of a visit of the distinguished 
and Catholic-hearted Canon to Padre Passaglia, with whom, 
as the leader of the Neo-Catholic branch, of the Reformers, our 
readers are already acquainted. How it sustains our hopes of 
the ultimately primitive attitude of this man, the former right 
arm as he was of Rome’s defence, when we read that “ he wel- 
comed him (Dr. Wordsworth) most cordially ; threw his arms 
around his neck and wept, I believe.” Can we help praying, 
nay feeling that this meeting was prophetic ? May God grant 
that it may prove one of those incidents which religious his- 
tory shall love to recall, and upon which it will love to dwell, 
when it sees the Church of Italy itself weeping on the neck of 
Anglican Christianity ! 

During his sojourn in Rome, under date of June 24th, Dr. 
Wordsworth addressed a Letter to a distinguished diploma- 
tist and a leading adviser of the Court of Turin, “ Sulla Gu- 
erra della Corte di Roma contro il Regno d’ Italia”—“ Upon 
the Conflict between the Court of Rome and the Kingdom of 
Italy.” In this, it was shown, Ist, that the Pope had violated 
the express commands of Holy Scriptures, in prohibiting the 
Bishops and Clergy from taking part in public prayers for the 
King and nation : 2d, that he had placed himself in opposition 
alike to the Scriptures and to the laws and usages of the an- 
cient Church, in denouncing the King for withholding from the 
Italian Bishops permission to attend the Consistory of June 
9th, 1862, when there was just reason for believing that it was 
assembled chiefly to sustain the Pope in resisting Italian 
unity : and 3d, that it would be only a restoration of the prac- 
tice of Primitive Christianity, if the King, disregarding the 
Pope’s refusal to grant investitures, should proceed to fill the 
vacant Episcopal Sees in the Italian Church and obtain the 
consecration of his nominees at the hands of other Bishops. 
This Letter was signed Philalethes, and its author was not at 
first generally known. 

It was most cordially received, not merely in the quarter to 
which it was primarily addressed and by the Colonna, but by 
Padre Passaglia, who published it in his journal, the Mediatore, 
both in Latin and in Italian, and accompanied it also with 


— 
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notes of which the Chronicle says, that ‘‘he substantially en- 
dorses all its leading statements and suggestions, and adds a 
running commentary of illustrations drawn from Scriptures, 
Councils, Fathers and Gallican canonists.” 

The reception which this Letter met, in both political and 
theological circles, induced its author to comply with an invi- 
tation to follow it up; and a second appeared under date of 
Aug. 25th, 1862. In this he enlarges, by request, upon the 
last of the points made in the former Letter, i. e. the ground- 
lessness of the Papal claim to control Episcopal appointments 
to vacant Italian Sees. He cites four alleged claims of the 
Bishops of Rome which he boldly asserts to be arbitrary usur- 
pations : viz. lst, the power to refuse consent to any Episcopal 
consecration ; 2d, the dogma that Episcopal authority is de- 
rived “ by the grace of the Apostolic See ;” 3d, the right to re- 
quire of all Bishops at consecration an oath of ultimate sub- 
jection and vassalage ; and 4th, the power to revoke the Epis- 
copal authority of any Bishop raised to the Archiepiscopate 
and require a writ for the pallium and a renewal of said oath. 
In refutation of these claims the writer cites the case of St. 
Ambrose ; sustains the force of this precedent, not merely by 
reference to Barrow, Bingham, Grotius, Pereira and Dupin, 
but chiefly from De Marca, whom he quotes triumphantly 
against these modern pretensions of Rome ; shows too that the 
Metropolitan and Patriarchal power of the Roman Bishops 
were of merely human institution, his local Episcopate “alone 
being of divine right ;” and finally exhorts the Government of 
Turin to proceed, in accordance with such Catholic example 
and teaching, to fill, not only the vacant See of Milan, but oth- 
ers in North Italy. At the same time he pleads eloquently for 
a kindly policy towards the so long enslaved Italian Episco- 
pate. 

This Letter was in turn followed by a third over the same 
signature. In this, pursuing the above subject, he develops 
the history of the principles of ecclesiastical discipline therein 
established, and applies them to the present issues between 
Rome and Turin. He states the primitive mode of filling 
Episcopal Sees by the election of the Clergy and people, with 
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the approval of the crown and the confirmation of the Metro- 
politan, who also consecrated with the assistance of two or 
three of his suffragans. He traces the change from this to the 
Imperial assumption of the exclusive power of Episcopal nom- 
inations and investitures; and the reaction, in the eleventh 
century, from the extreme of Imperial to the other extreme of 
Papal usurpation of this right. He continues to show how 
this authority was contested, in favor of the ancient rights of 
the clergy and people, by the Council of Basle ; restrained in 
France by the Pragmatic Sanction ; and partially restored by 
the compromise Concordat between Leo X and Francis I, 
which vested in the Crown the initial rights of the Clergy and 
people and transferred the Metropolitan to the Pope. He then 
refers to the thirty-five vacant Sees in France, and the subse- 
quent submission of Louis XIV to secure them occupants ; 
recounts the history of the Napoleon Concordats of 1801 and 
1813 ; and, applying the lessons of this entire review, urges 
the Italian King to vindicate, in the present crisis, the respect- 
ive rights alike of the Clergy and the people, of the Crown and 
of the Metropolitans ; and thus to ‘‘ emancipate the Bishops, of 
Italy from their vassalage to the Court of Rome ;” and finally, 
looking forward to the time when these different relative and 
associated rights being faithfully ascertained shall be mutually 
maintained, he declares that then only “the Throne will be 
established by loyalty and consecrated by religion, and the 
Crown of the Sovereign will shine with radiant light, like a 
halo of Peace.” 

We have dwelt the more fully upon these Letters of Canon 
Wordsworth, because there already appears reason to believe 
their influence is likely to prove of the highest importance. 
They were at first published successively ; but afterwards they 
were issued together in a pamphlet form at Turin, and have 
been widely circulated through Italy, producing an impression 
not only among the Clergy and laity at large, but also, says 
the Chronicle, ‘‘on some whom Providence has placed in high 
official rank in the present Government or the Nation.” They 
were subsequently translated into French, have received “ the 
complete concurrence of the leaders of the Gallican party and 
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have attracted much attention in other parts of Latin Christ- 
endom.” 

For these reasons, the Anglo-Continental Society—at whose 
instance or at least in connection with which the above Let- 
ters were issued—resolved to continue the series with other 
Letters, upon allied subjects, to be written by other of the 
English divines. The Report of this Society before us, an- 
nounced the following as the proposed subjects to which this 
series of Anglo-Italian Letters should be devoted: each in 
turn to be published at Turin in the Italian language. It will 
be noticed that, in accordance with Dr. Wordsworth’s advice, 
they are confined for the present to questions of ecclesiastical 
discipline, rather than of doctrine. 1. The present canonical re- 
lations of the Church of Italy and the Papacy. 2. The rights 
of the Laity, Clergy, Metropolitans, Crown in the appoint- 
ment of Bishops. 3. On Concordats. (Upon these three we 
have already dwelt.) 4. On the Suburbicarian Churches. 5. 
On the Italian usurpations of the Pope. 6. On Peter Dami- 
ani’s Mission. 7. On the Celibacy of the Clergy. 8. On In- 
vestitures. 9. On Liberties in France, Portugal, Spain, Ven- 
ice. 10, On Papal Immutability. 11.On Liturgies. 12. On 
Oaths of Ecclesiastics. 13. On Councils. 14. On the use of 
the Vulgar Tongue. 

Of those which were thus to succeed Dr. Wordsworth’s Let- 
ters, five have been already published, first in Turin and after- 
wards in English in the Colonial Church Chronicle. The num- 
bers of this periodical for last March and June contain two 
letters “‘On Liturgies,” over the signature of Philarcheus: 
the April and May numbers, two, “On the Celibacy of the 
Clergy,” over those respectively of Catholicus and Eleutheros : 
and the July number, one upon ‘ The Suburbicarian Churches, 
or the Limits of Bishop of Rome’s jurisdiction,” over that of 
Historicus : Subsequent Numbers will doubtless afford us 
other Letters of this able and important series. 

In all this, meanwhile, the occasional glimpses which we get 
at the operations of the Christian Knowledge Society, through 
the abstract reports of their meetings furnished in the Chron- 
icle, show ‘us their continued fidelity to this work. At the 
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July meeting of last year the grant was made, to which our 
English correspondent, writing from Italy, has referred, of 
£250 for the employment of agents under the sanction of the 
Bishop of Gibraltar: and the Report of the Foreign Trans- 
lation Committee, presented on the same occasion, announced 
the preparation and issue, during the preceding Spring, of two 
new Italian editions of the Book of Common Prayer, dwelling 
at the same time upon the important service the distribution 
of this work might be to Italy. At the April meeting last, a 
further grant was made, at the request of the Rev. Mr. Mey- 
rick, Secretary of the Anglo-Continental Society, of 20 Bibles, 
200 Prayer Books, 20 New Testaments, 20 Bishop Bull’s 
Corruptions of the Church of Rome, 20 Jewell’s Apology, 200 
Homily No. 1, and 10 Wilson’s Prayers. 

It will be remembered, that at a meeting of this last named 
Society, held in July 1861, a Book Committee was appointed 
to revise the list of the Society’s publications. At a meeting 
held on June 3d last, this Committee presented their report. 
They announced the withdrawal from the list of one work, on 
account of some expressions liable to be misunderstood ; and 
recommended that the Society, advancing now from tracts and 
minor publications, should issue some more extensive works, of 
which they presented a list of fourteen. At the head of this 
list was the Prayer Book in Latin; an issue which sometime 
before had been urged by Dr. Wordsworth as one which would . 
have an important reconstructive and irenical effect, especially 
if the ancient Collects appeared in their original Latin dress, 
and the Scriptual portions were taken from the primitive Vul- 
gate, by revealing the full extent of the common ground be- 
tween the Liturgies of the Churches of Italy and England. 
This, it was proposed, should be edited by the Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity at Oxford. Of the other thirteen, one was 
to be both in Greek and Latin ; seven in Italian, including 
Bishop Ken’s Divine Love, Bishop Wilson’s Sacra Privata, 
Browne On the Articles, and Archbishop Leighton On St. Pe- 
ter ; four in French, and one in Spanish. The entire esti- 
mated cost of these publications was £2,295. The Secretaries 
announce already contributions in aid of publishing three of 
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these ; and appeal to the Church for the rest ;—an appeal to 
which there is little doubt there will be a full response, and 
that therefore these valuable standards of English theological 
learning and devout piety will be one by one brought to bear 
upon the reviving elements of a Reformed Italian Church. 
The former most valuable issues of this Society will no doubt 
continue to find an expanding field of usefulness ; and we are 
rejoiced also to learn that a suggestion, made sometime since by 
the Society’s representative in Italy, has been carried into effect, 
and that L’ Union Chrétienne has been largely circulated in 
that country, both in single numbers and in regular subscrip- 
tions. 

Thus we have sketched the history of the relations and in- 
fluence of Anglican Churchmen upon the reforming elements 
of the Church of Italy. We have left ourselves no room for 
present comment. We must be content, now, with the simple 
power of example on the members of our own branch of an 
ancient Church ; preserved, reformed, scattered over the whole 
world, either organically or individually, to be, as we devoutly 


believe and trust, the agency of the regenerating power of the 
Holy Spirit in the Universal Church of Christ ! 





Papal Intermeddling. 


Art. V.—PAPAL INTERMEDDLING. 
The Pope’s Letter of October Eighteenth, 1862. 


Tue seizure of Mexico by the French Emperor, and the in- 
vitation of an Austrian Archduke to fill a throne of wrong 
and robbery, in that unhappy country, are events of vast sig- 
nificance to the American people. Compelled for the time to 
forego our practical enforcement of the Monroe doctrine, we 
are more than ever bound to keep our wits awake, and to watch 
every straw that indicates the hostile policy of foreign powers, 
and the ends to which it is directed. It is with such views 
that we direct attention to the officious and offensive character 
of the Pope’s intermeddling in our own public affairs, and its 
dange”ous tendencies. In every country of Europe, the polit- 
ical intrigues of Popish prelates are a sore nuisance ; and even 
in countries where the Sovereign and the people are alike of the 
Romish persuasion, the most stringent laws are necessary to 
keep them in their place. Louis Napoleon has just suppressed 
the manifestoes of no less than seven French Bishops, under the 
old Gallican Church Law, for abusing their spiritual position 
for political ends. And at sucha juncture we are informed that 
about as many of the Roman Catholic prelates in this country 
are ’mpowered by their master to take hold of our public busi- 
ness, and to reprove, rebuke, and admonish our rulers and peo- 
ple by Papal authority! A more daring and insolent kind of 
Foreign interference has never been attempted. To what will 
it grow? We propose to look at this matter in the light of 
what has happened during the last ten years, and the last few 
weeks. 

In 1854, the Pope sent to this country, as an intermeddler 
with our affairs, the well-remembered Geetano Bedini. That 
so infamous a man should present himself on our shores, and 
that in the character of a Papal nuncio, was enough to stir the 
spirit of the nation. But when he was, for political purposes, 
treated with great consideration by public men, and carried 
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about with ostentatious ceremony in a National vessel, a stronger 
feeling was manifested than could be justified. Amid mobs 
and personal dangers he found it convenient to make his escape 
from our shores, and to seek the reward of his bloody and 
impudent career from the master whom he had served, if 
not wisely, yet as well as he could. He has been well paid. 
Among the creations of the present pontiff, we find that of a 
Cardinal, Getano Bedini, who had been previously raised to 
the Archbishoprick of Viterbo and Toscanella. His career is 
approved of at Rome, it would seem, by the Head of the Pa- 
pal Communion, so that there is nothing more to be said 
among those who regard him as infallible. But it was under- 
stood, at the time, that the shrewd and cunning Irishman who 
presided over the Romish diocese of New York was not wholly 
pleased with the visit. Whether, convinced that he could 
manage things better himself, or disliking the presence of a 
superior, or whether he foresaw how it would strike Americans, 
or whether, as was more than hinted, he had a wholesome fear 
of mobs—he retired to Cuba for the benefit of his health, till 
matters were mended. Rumor has it that this conduct did 
not mend matters, at Rome, however, so far as his credit 
was concerned. He was not obscurely threatened with being 
put under the same kind of nursing as he formerly adminis- 
tered to old Bishop Dubois, when poor Dubois received as co- 
adjutor the “ Bishop of Basilopolis.” To avert this calamity, 
perhaps, he has since appeared more than ever abject in his 
devotion to the Pontifical throne. Italian Bishops, and ten 
thousand Italian priests have dared to remonstrate with Pio 
Nono for his tyranny and madness. They have told him, to his 
face, that he must reform his government, and not a few have 
added that he must also reform his Church. But, while such 
a spirit shows itself even in Italy, nothing of the kind is heard 
of here. And among the foremost to defend and palliate the 
Papal guilt, and_ to justify the abuses against which all Eu- 
rope cries out, has ever been the noisy personage who calls 
himself ‘‘ the Archbishop of New York.” The visit of Bedini 
marks an all-important epoch in the history of American Ro- 
manism. Modest and unassuming, comparatively, before that 
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event, as if it had become inoculated with a fresh virus, it has 
shown itself most unfavorably ever since. It must be remem- 
bered that Bedini, with hands bloody from the carnage of Bo- 
logna, started a new succession of the Romish Episcopacy, by 
a pompous ceremony, in Bishop Hughes’s Cathedral. The old 
Carrol Succession was defective, if not invalid: besides, it had 
something about it which was not averse to America, and its 
historical associations. Carrol was very little of a Papist. 
He cherished Gallican ideas, and was, at heart, a lover of his 
country. The time had come to set on foot something more 
thoroughly after Rome’s own heart, than Baltimore Romanism. 
It was remembered that several of the Baltimore bishops had 
been almost Protestants, or were believed to be so. They were 
lukewarm, enough, to manage clumsily, if not loosely, at any 
rate. The English language was often used in the services of 
the Baltimore Cathedral, and Archbishop Eccleston was cen- 
sured for Jansenism. This American Romanism was to be 
rooted out, therefore, and the genuine article introduced as ra- 
pidly as possible. It is said that a strong feeling had long ex- 
isted between the rival Sees of Baltimore and New York ; and 
that once, when Bishop Hughes went to Rome, fully expecting 
a cardinal’s hat, he was disappointed, and came home bare- 
headed, by reason of the clever chess-playing of the more Na- 
tional and American-hearted Romanists of Maryland. \ 

Hence it is, that we have the elements of a schism among 
the American Romanists, who, in point of fact are, already, 
of two colors or classes. The Carrolites, as they may be called, 
are represented by many among the respectable classes, chiefly 
those of American birth and education. But the ignorant mass- 
es, chiefly foreign in their origin, and intensely bigoted, rally 
around “the Archbishop of New York” as their leader, and 
so do all the more violent, or Bedinian party, among the Ro- 
mish Bishops and Clergy. We have among us, therefore, 
what it is important that we should always recognize, two 
very different types of Romanism. Though Romanism is bad 
enough, in any form, let us do justice to the Carrolites, and to 
the memory of Carrol and Cheverus. Amiable and temperate, 
and, we doubt not, sincere, this class of Romanists are tole- 
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rant, and in their way, disposed to be moral and religious. But 
those of the Bedinian school are politicians ; worldly in their 
ideas, and wholly unscrupulous in their practices. It is with 
them, that Rome, in effect, communicates, although at times, 
and for form’s sake, the Pope may seem to address others. 
They only can look for any favor from the Pontiff, except 
when, so far as to appease the more American of his subjects, 
an occasional tub is thrown to the whale, in the form a mitre, 
or a Letter, to some Carrolite dignitary. 

We enter upon this subject with no taste for it, but feeling 
that a solemn duty must be discharged. While the City of 
New York was yet reeking with the blood and smoke of the 
late riots,—the guilt of which Bishop Hughes has taken the 
pains to assume for his own people,—there appeared in our news- 
papers a letter of “ Pius the Ninth to John, Archbishop of 
New York,” in which the true Bedinian spirit comes forth from 
head quarters with an arrogance and assumption not to be 
passed by. True, this letter was forgotten as soon as it was 
printed.* No notice was taken of it by the press, save that it 
appeared as an item of intelligence. Men ate their dinners 
as usual, as the princes of Europe are accustomed to do, 
when the king of Dahomey has sounded the trumpet, and 
given them permission to follow his example. As we read it, 
‘we recollected the Pontiff in Hogarth’s picture of Bedlam, 
where a poor idiot sits under a tiara of pasteboard, with a 
triple-cross of lath, and puffs out his cheeks, with mandates 
to the Universe. But, for all that, the matter has its sober, as 
well as its ludicrous aspect. It is ominous simply as showing 
the view which the Bedinian Romanists are disposed to take 
of this country, as if it were already reduced to a mere satrapy 
of the Pope. It is a straw which shows how the wind sets in 
certain quarters ; it shows, also, what some men among us are 
meditating and the mischief they are capable of doing. The 
Pope writes as if he were living in an age when he was 
expecte1 to regulate all things on earth, if not in heaven ; as 








* It was so utterly forgotten, that after several weeks an artifice was resorted 
to, to attract attention to it. In the New York Terald of Sept. 4th, this stale letter 
is again printed, with blazing capitals and an editorial announcement, as if it were— 
News just reeeived. 
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if he had nothing to look after nearer home ; as if poor Italy, 
and the massacre of Perugia, and the excommunication of ten 
thousand of his Clergy, who dare to think him a bad sove- 
reign ; and as if the woes and miseries of all the nations which 
he really governs, through a vicious and ignorant priesthood, 
were not quite enough to employ his head and his heart for 
the residue of his days,—he cannot rest without assuming to 
govern us, also. The priests of Salerno have a miraculous ba- 
rometer, which they have ceased to regard as a conjuring-glass, 
and which they have trained to do them good service ; for when 
a storm has been raging, and the glass, all at once, indicates a 
change at hand—they issue forth from the Cathedral, with an 
image of the Virgin, and command the tempest to abate. 
When, soon after, the clouds break away, nobody dares to 
doubt that it was the miraculous image and the holy fathers 
that did it. It is plain to us that the Pope’s political barom- 
eter reminds him that there is danger that the Americans may, 
by Gon’s lielp, settle their own affairs too soon, and_that the 
war may come to an end without his permission. At such a 
moment, behold what issues from the Vatican, @ 7a Salerno ! 
Nothing less than a document which has been kept in waiting 
for nearly a whole year, during which the barometer has no 
doubt been carefully watched, that the proper moment for pa- 
rade might be duly seized. We are not sure that something 
was not said about it 7ast Autumn. ‘Twice within six weeks, 
lately, it has been thrust before the public eye, as fresh news, 
It was evidently a mortification to somebody that its first an- 
nouncement produced no sensation. It ought to have produ- 
ced a sensation, we admit. Insignificant as it is, in itself, it is 
part of a complicated scheme which is fraught with danger to 
our National life. It is full of perilous import for our future. 


The Pope has given nothing less than a commission to “John 
Archbishop of New York,” with John Mary (sic) of New Or- 
leans, to summon their subordinate Bishops to take in hand 
and settle our National troubles, with admonitions to our chief 
rulers and people! Our first impulse is to laugh ; our second, 
to call on the Government to deal with the Sovereign of the 
Papal States as it would deal with any other Foreign prince, 
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who should thus interpose. It is time we should abate this 
nuisance ; unless, indeed, Mr. Seward approves of such fruits 
of one of hisembassies. Inthatcaselet usknowit. Grant and 
Meade may stop canonading ; all is to be settled by the Pope’s 
mandates, and the War-Department has only to issue an order 
accordingly, beginning, something like our proclamation in the 
marriage-service,— Forasmuch as John and John-Mary have 
consented together, &c., &c., &c.” 

As we have said, the importance of this document consists, 
simply, in its manifestation of a claim to intermeddle with our 
affairs, which it dares not assert but is impudent enough to im- 
ply. Who gave Pio-Nono authority to preach to us and to 
our chief rulers? He gives this authority to his beloved 
“John and John-Mary,” over and over again; but, as Presi- 
ident Lincoln has been known to have expressed himself very 
disrespectfully of ‘the Pope’s bull against a comet,” we are 
inclined to believe that he has never placed himself under the 
Pontifical slipper, and hence owes him no subscription, and is 
hardly in the state of mind to put affairs into the hands of the 
Pope’s Commissioners. Voluntary or involuntary, however, 
the President and Cabinet are all supposed to be the proper 
subjects of the Papal admonition, and the Pope tells why. 
True, he drops, a little, the true pontifical claim, to “ pluck 
up and to destroy, to plant or to extirpate nations’”—he only 
bases his right to intermeddle on a somewhat dubious state- 
ment—as follows:—‘‘since we, by virtue of the office of our 
Apostolic Ministry, embrace, with the deepest sentiments of 
charity, all the nations of the Christian World, and, though 
unworthy, administer, here on earth, the Vicegerent work of 
Him who is the Author of Peace and Lover of Charity.” 

If Americans believed this, we admit that Pius the Ninth 
might with less absurdity have written his impertinent Letter. 
But as he well knows, that nobody in his senses admits 
any such thing, except only the Bedinians and their illiterate 
dupes, we proceed to record, with entire good nature, the fol- 
lowing slips of the pontifical pen, in which he shows what he 
would make us submit to, if he, with “John and John-Mary” 
could have their own way. We quote the Letter :— 
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1.) ‘‘We cannot refrain from inculcating, again and again, 
on the minds of the people themselves, and their chief rulers, 
mutual charity and peace.” 

(2.) “ Apply all your study and exertion, with the people 
and their chief rulers, to restore forthwith the desired tran- 
quillity and peace.” 

(3.) “Omit nothing you can undertake and accomplish, by 
your wisdom, authority, and exertions, * * * * tocon- 
ciliate the minds of the combatants.” 

(4.) “Cause the people and their chief rulers, seriously to 
reflect on the grievous evils with which they are afflicted, &c.” 

Was there ever such a bit of nonsense ? as if we were wait- 
ing to learn about this from “ John and John-Mary.” 


(5.) “ Neither omit to admonish, and exhort, the people and 
their supreme rulers even in our name,” &c. 

We should like to see “ John and John-Mary” admonishing 
the President, in the name of Pius the Ninth. We are sure 
some very wholesome admonitions, in his rude but honest style, 
would be sent back, in the name of Abraham Lincoln, import- 
ing that Italian priests should mind their own business. 

(6.) “ We are confident that they would comply with our 
paternal admonitions,” &c. 

_ He adds, that “‘of themselves they plainly and clearly un- 
derstand that we are influenced by no political reasons, no 
earthly considerations, but impelled solely by paternal char- 
ity.” Now we clearly understand the very reverse ; and why 
should we not, when we who owe him nothing but charity, 
have been told by ten thousand of his own priests in Italy, 
that his devotion to political and worldly intrigue is ruining 
the Church over which he presides, and that unless he gives up 
politics and devotes himseif to things spiritual, all Italy will 
turn Protestant ! 

(7) “Siudy with your surpassing wisdom to persuade all 
that true prosperity, even in this life, is sought for in vain out 
of the true religion of Christ, and its salutary doctrines.” 


No doubt this is true ; but, if ‘‘ John and John-Mary” un- 
dertake to illustrate this by the temporal prosperity of Italy, 
Spain and Mexico, we doubt not they will “ persuade al/” that 
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“the true religion” is something widely different from that 
with which the Pope would endow us. We are sure, there- 
fore, that ‘‘the surpassing wisdom,” of these twain, will do 
no such thing. 


(3.) ‘**We have no hesitation, venerable brother, but that 
calling to your aid the services and assistance even of your as- 
sociate Bishops, you would abundantly satisfy these our wishes, 
and by your wise and prudent efforts, bring a matter of such 
moment to a happy termination.” 


There we have it! The war is to be happily ended by 
“John and John-Mary with their associate Bishops.” Mr. 
Chase can have no further use for his Treasury-notes, unless 
he should turn them into Peter’s-pence, in grateful recognition 
of a miracle which must be close at hand, by the Pope’s ba- 
rometer. 

Our first reflection on this important document is, that the 
Pope takes incredible pains not to tell us whom “John and 
John-Mary” shall recognize as our “chief rulers.” If this 
means Jefferson Davis, as well as President Lincoln, it would 
have been well to let us know the fact: if not, then it would 
have been to some purpose to have said, plainly, that the Ro- 
manists of America must obey the President of the United 
States. There are thousands of Romanists, even in Maryland, 
to whom such an admonition would do great good. But, ap- 
parently, to do any good, or to throw any light even on the 
minds of those who look to him as “an infallible judge of con- 
troversies”—is the last thing the Pope had in view in writing 
this Letter. If he really has any heart to settle the matter, 
so far as his own people are concerned, why does he not simply 
“admonish” Bishop Lynch, of Charleston, that he is largely 
responsible for arming Southern Roman Catholics against their 
lawful government. But, there is one other reflection inspired by 
this Letter of the Pope, which we cannot forbear to notice. 
It begins with the following paragraphs :— 


“We cannot but be overwhelmed with the deepest sorrow 
while we recapitulate, with paternal feelings, the slaughter, 
ruin, destruction, devastation, and other innumerable and 
ever to be deplored calamities by which the people themselves 
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are most miserably harassed and dilacerated. Hence, we 
have not ceased to offer up, in the humility of our heart, our 
most fervent prayers to God, that He would deliver them from 
so many and so great evils.” 


Now, as the keeper of the Pope’s conscience and the prob- 
able author of this Letter is known to be the merciful and 
compassionate Antonelli, nobody can doubt that he is well ac- 
quainted with “slaughter, ruin, destruction, devastation and 
other calamities,” such as abound in the immediate sphere of 
his paternal feelings. But this being the case, we think the 
second paragraph might be more logically worded thus :— 
“« Hence, we have not ceased to retain Giacomo Antonelli as 
our Secretary of State, and we have made Getano Bedini, 
commonly called “the butcher of Bologna,” one of our Sacred 
College of Cardinals.” 

There is yet another reflection. What a useless piece of fur- 
niture is “an infallible judge of controversies!” After six 
hundred years of inky and bloody controversy, the Pope de- 
cided the right and the wrong of the Immaculate Conception, 
because it had ceased to be a matter of any importance to any- 
body but himself. Doubtless many Roman Catholics, in this 
country, would really like to know whether they have a right 
to take up arms for “ Jeff. Davis,” or to burn and pillage 
houses and orphan asylums in New York, to show their hatred 
to their “chief rulers.” On this head, however, the Pope 
sends them no admonition: but, doubtless, if the Papacy 
should last so long, the world will know, at the end of six 
hundred years from the date of this epistle, whether Bishop 
Lynch or Bishop Hughes had the right of it, in their feeble 
controversy some two years ago. 

This brings us to some inquiries concerning the latter, in his 
new position, as one of the Pope’s Commissioners to bring the 
war and its evils to “‘a happy termination.” As the Pope 
does n’t tell us what “‘a happy termination” means, and as 
we are left to conjecture what ‘John and John-Mary” may 
suppose it to mean; and as it may mean exactly what Jeff. 
Davis would desire ; and as “‘John-Mary” may, for all that 
appears, be no admirer of the National supremacy, in New 
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Orleans—we must find out, if we feel any interest in their mo- 
mentous task, what John alone would consider a happy ter- 
mination, for he, at least, has talked enough on the subject to 
have committed himself, if that be a possible thing for him to 
do. He blamed, in one of his speeches once, a class of men 
who, while professing to deplore the war, were “all on one 
side :” and our chief difficulty lies, at the outset, in our pro- 
found impression that this is a fault which he so sincerely de- 
plores, that he has, from the first, been very careful to be all 
on both sides, 

Few of our citizens owe so much to the Institutions of the 
Republic as Bishop Hughes. They have enabled the poor 
Irish outcast, and the drudging day-laborer, to become a mill- 
ionaire, and to exercise a great political power, through the 
ecclesiastical position to which he has been raised, and its in- 
fluence over thousands of his ignorant compatriots. We have 
always been disposed to regard him as a sincere believer in the 
religious system which he has found so profitable. Of what 
is meant by religion, in any spiritual sense, all his utterances 
prove that he has no idea. That religion was made for the 
Romish hierarchy, and consists in the combined splendor and 
squalor of Popery, seems to be his notion, as it certainly is that 
of his master, Pius the Ninth. Of a religion designed to pu- 
rify the heart, to educate the whole character, to elevate man- 
kind, and to regenerate the world, we have never seen any evi- 
dence that he has ever conceived. His sermons and speeches 
show that he is not only destitute of learning, but possessed 
of precisely that modicum ot half-education which always en- 
ables a man to parade his ignorance without knowing it, and 
so to impose on the illiterate, while he egregiously exposes 
himself to well-read men. He blunders with something like 
eloquence, and sets forth the grossest mistakes with unsuspi- 
cious confidence that nobody knows any better. Apparently, 
he has learned his lesson well-enough to state what he has 
been taught by Jesuits ; and as he appears never to have both- 
ered himself with original investigations, he parades his fables 
with no doubt that they are true enough for practical purposes. 
He is accused, by his more intelligent clergy, of depressing 
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them, and surrounding himself with those whose inferiority 
makes them subservient. His two great elements of success 
seem to be cunning and unscrupulousness. By these qualities, 
with a brazen impudence, and a habit of persevering self-pa- 
rade, he has probably made himself useful to political hucksters, 
who have rewarded him, from time to time, in divers ways, till 
now he imagines himself the man to settle our national diffi- 
culties, as chief commissioner of Pius the Ninth ! 

How it came to pass that he was sent abroad as a quasi am- 
bassador to Louis Napoleon, it is not for us to inquire. How 
he discharged his duties, we have a right to infer from the fact 
that he went as fast as he could to Rome, and there ranged 
himself with the enemies of Italian unity, on the side of An- 
tonelli and Bomba. On his return homeward, he stopped in 
Dublin ; and there signalized himself by a sermon and several 
speeches, which deserve closer examination than we have time 
to give them, It was at a very dark moment in our history, 
when everybody told him that our cause was lost. Accord- 
ingly, his expressions were admirably suited to prepare himself 
for any event. He took both sides. “If the party that is 
nominally called ‘‘rebel”—the term I don’t use in respect of 
them at all, (hear, hear)—if that party shall triumph, then I 
will transfer my allegiance to that party, not as a party, but 
as the legitimate government of the United States. (Loud 
cheers.)” Such was the language, according to the Dublin 
Freeman, of a virtual envoy of the United States Govern- 
ment ; and such were the cheers which he accepted from the 
admirers of the government of Jefferson Davis ! 

On another occasion, at dinner, according to the same au- 
thority, he disclosed himself as follows: ‘There are three 
grounds on which alone, according to the teaching of our 
Church, rebellion is justifiable. St. Thomas of Aquinas (sic) 
you know lays them down very clearly. One condition is—if 
the country is borne down by a grievous weight of tyranny. * 

* © Another condition is, the justice of your cause and 
object : but then, here is the third and great condition—Have 
you measured your strength and made sure of success! (Hear, 
hear!)” This was just after our defeat before Richmond ; 

VOL. XV. 35 
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and every man in the interest of the-‘‘ Confederacy” would 
have answered, that all three of these conditions were in its 
favor, and would have cheered to the echo, these opinions of 
the (then) special envoy of our Government, and the (now) 
Commissioner of Pope Pius Ninth, to bring the war to “a 
happy termination.” 

On his retuin to America, he found things improving, and 
preached a sermon in his Cathedral in favor of conscription 
as the only fair way to fill up our armies. He has since ex- 
plained that he did not mean compulsory conscription, but 
only voluntary conscription :—the great difference between that 
and volunteering being understood, no doubt, by himself, and 
other adepts in Liguorian casuistry, and Hibernian rhetoric. 

It is remarkable that the Pope’s Letter was received, or was 
published at least, just after an occasion, in which his Com- 
missioner had come before the public ina manner unprece- 
dented in our history. Some little refreshing of our painful 
memories as to that awful week in New York, which forms so 
instructive an episode in the story of the Civil War, will go 
far to qualify us, in judging of the new Commissioner, and in 
surmising what step he is likely to take by virtue of his patent 
to intermeddle on a larger scale. It is in the character of 
Papal Intermeddler, only, that we are now considering him. 
As such, every American is bound to ask what he claims, and 
what his Master means that he shall do. For ourselves, we 
will never be a party to any proscription of Roman Catholics, 
as religionists. There is a vast population in America, among 
whom their work is the only work that will be tolerated. Such 
is the fact, and as practical men, we accept‘it, and are disposed 
to give the fairest play to any influence that can reach the class 
to which we refer, so long as it does anything to keep them in 
order, and to prompt them to deserve well of their fellow-citi- 
zens. But we watch them closely; and whenever the Bedini- 
an hierarchy are found promoting other than their lawful ends, 
by virtue of their power over ignorance and ferocity, we shall 
do our best to expose them. 

When Bedini was here, the Freeman’s Journal contained a 
horrid threat, in the form of a caution to the daily newspapers, 
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that their agitation of matters connected with his Mission 
might result in “a general slaughter of misguided men, and a 
consequent firing of the city in some two hundred places at 
once.” This language has been brought to our minds by the 
events of the memorable week, to which we have directed the 
attention of our readers, Concerning that event, the report of 
a respectable eye-witness in the Siécle, of Paris, is worthy of 
note, as it comes from a French Officer, and, apparently, a Ro- 
man Catholic. He says :—* 


“Tt was in the quarter inhabited by the colored population, 
that the Irish mob—for there was neither a German, nor a 
Frenchman, nor an American in the crowd—spent its fury. 
He does not believe that any man ever before witnessed a more 
ignoble, or more humiliating sight for human dignity, than 
that presented by these hordes of Savages, pillaging, burning, 
murdering, and falling in the streets, exhausted with excesses 
and drunkenness. * * J regret that no priest has deemed 
it his duty to make the least effort to arrest this riot, com- 
posed, as it was, entirely of [R.] Catholics.” 


But here is a mistake. Several of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood exerted themselves creditably, and we record it with 
sincere pleasure. Not that any great homage is due to them 
for using the influence they have chosen to monopolize, over 
ruffians whom they have made no appreciable efforts to civilize 
and restrain. We state facts, just as they are. There were 
some whose desire for a cessation of hostilities seemed not 
wholly disinterested ; as they were themselves the Ucalegons 
of the property they endeavored to protect. Others seemed to 
be good citizens, and to lament over the conduct of their flocks. 
But, there is a previous question which ought to be well an- 
swered, before we can accord even to these men much praise. 
With their unbounded influence over these people, how comes 
it that their flocks are such as they are? What other religion 
produces such fruits ? Mobs are generally of no religion ; but 
how comes it that, in this instance, when no religious question 
had been agitated, we find a mob, the most destructive and 
ferocious ever heard of in America, composed of a single class 





* French correspondent of the New York Times, Aug. 28th, 1863. 
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of religionists, and yielding respect to nobody but a single 
class of priests ? How is it that a class who have received 
from the American Government and people the largest bless- 
ings and the most liberal favors, and who have been injured or 
slighted in no single particular, but rather the reverse*—how 
is it that such a class can show themselves so treacherous and 
ungrateful, and so ignorant of their duties as citizens? For 
the answer, we have a right to look to those whom they follow 
so instinctively and obey so implicitly. Why is it that these 
priests of God, as they call themselves, have never taught 
them the Ten Commandments, in their spirit and their broad 
intent ? Why is it that their ecclesiastical subjects are so 
brutally ignorant, and so shockingly uninstructed in the Holy 
Scriptures? The pulpits of our Romish Churches resound 
with harangues on the wickedness of Protestants,t on the 
power of the Pope and the hierarchy, and on matters of great 
importance to the temporal prosperity of their own sect : why 
is it that their crowded auditories learn so little of the com- 
mon duties they owe to their country, and to their fellow-cit- 
izens of all creeds and professions, simply as their fellow- 
men? Till these questions are answered, we cannot join in 
any extravagant praise of the few and feeble warnings which 
would have been very timely before the atrocious outbreak, 
which alarmed, at last, even those who had openly promoted it. 

But, not to forget our Commissioner, we must also note the 
memorable interposition, (@ Ja Salerno,) which was made just 
when the barometer showed that the storm had spent itself. 





* See speech of Archbishop Hughes, July 22d, 1862, in the Dublin Freeman's 
Journal. 

+ The following is a quotation from the Catechism of Perseverance, published with 
the approbation of the Carrolite Bishops: “In order to show that Protestantism is 
a false religion, or rather no religion at all, it will be sufficient simply to bear in 
mind, Ist, that it was established by four great libertines: 2d, that it owes its origin 
to the love of honors, covetousness of the goods of others, and the love of sensual 
pleasures, three things forbidden by the Gospel; 3d, that it permits you to believe 
whatever you please, and to do whatever you believe; 4th, that it has caused im- 
mense evils, deluged Germany, France, Switzerland, and England with blood; i 
leads to impiety, and finally to indifference, the source of all revolutions past and future. 
We must, therefore, be on our guard against those who preach it, and cherish a 
horror for the books which disseminate it.” 
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At the eleventh hour, the walls of New York were placarded 
with a proclamation, which was generally regarded as a hoax, 
so extraordinary was its phraseology, and so arrogant its tone. 
Though the Pope’s Commission had not yet been received*— 
the functionary anticipated it, and undertook his work, by call- 
ing together “the Men of New York who are called in many 
of the papers rioters” The document invited these men to 
visit him ‘in their whole strength ;” it promised them “a 
speech prepared for them ;” and with all the assurance of a 
Magistrate, or a Commandant, it promised them, that in com- 
ing and going ‘‘ they should not be disturbed by any exhibition 
of municipal or military presence.” 

It was a maxim of the Cardinal de Retz, that to assemble 
the masses is to excite them. At anearlier period of the riots, 
Bishop Hughes had done his part to excite them, by throwing 
out a detailed account of wrongs that had been practiced on 
‘‘Trish and Catholic operatives,” though he prudently allowed 
that his inflammatory statements were “more than he could 
vouch for on his own personal knowledge.” That one who 
had thus contributed fuel to the flames of that awful week, 
should thus assume the command of the police and the mili- 
tary, and proclaim himself, virtually, the supreme authority of 
the City of New York, is a circumstance not unworthy of 
note. It has proved a farce ; but it might have developed into 
a tragedy, arraying the National and Civic rulers in apparent 
conflict with a Spiritual Magistrate, and changing the whole 
nature of the insurrection into one for the support of a man 
whom the rioters proclaimed with loud voices the chief author- 
ity to them. ‘‘You are greater,” said they, ‘‘than either the 
President, or the Governor’—“‘greater than the Queen”—“a 
greater commander than them all.” Such were some of the 
many manifestations, on the part of the “men called rioters,” 
which clearly prove to whom they acknowledge allegiance, and 
who is proportionably responsible for the sort of allegiance 
they pay to the Laws of the Land, and the Lawful Magistrates 
who administer them. In return, he called them his children, 





* At least it appeared just afterwards as fresh from Rome, and was either such, 
or else was brought out just then for effect. 
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and assured them, over and over again, that they were not ri- 
oters ; an assurance for which they will doubtless be prepared 
to pay, solidly, on their next visit to a tribunal which often 
steps between sore consciences and an outraged community— 
the Confessional. 

The speech itself, which our Commissioner had prepared for 
such an auditory, is one of the most remarkable harangues of 
which we have ever heard. The occasion would have justified 
a great sermon, or a noble philippic, or a faithful commination. 
But it was simply a specimen of empty egotism and low buf- 
foonery. To think of it! The spiritual father—for such he 
styled himself—of the thousands who, with bloody hands, and 
ferocious faces, obeyed his call, acknowledged themselves the 
“men called rioters,” and impeached his paternity by crying 
out, as they did—“‘It is a good strong family that you have 
before you!” Such then he was, by his own proclamation, 
and by these mutual endearments. What had he to say, in 
the name of God, in the name of man, in the name of civili- 
zation, or in the name of decency, to these his acknowledged 
children? Let us see. 


(1.) “They call you rioters. J cannot see a riotous face 
among you. 

(2.) “ You have met in such quiet and good order ; though 
that does not surprise me, for it is only what I should have 
expected.” 

(3.) “If you are Irishmen—as your enemies say the riotors 
are,—I am an Irishman too, (Loud applause,) but I am no 
rioter.” 

(4.) “If you are indeed Catholics, as they have reported, 
probably to wound my feelings [a high compliment this to his 
audience !] then I am Catholic too! (Loud and repeated cheer- 


o ” 


(5.) “I have not seen, in this vast audience, one single coun- 
tenance that seems to me to be that of a man that could be 
called a rioter! (Applause.)” 

(6.) ‘In case of any injustice—a violent assault upon your 
rights without provocation—(Hip-hip-hurrah, that’s it,) my 
notion is that every man has a right to defend his shanty if no 
more—(Cries of ‘So we will’ and cheers)—or his house, or his 
Church, (Loud hurrahs,) at the risk of his life.” 

(7.) “It would be strange if I did not suffer much in my 
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feelings by these reports, by these calumnies, as I hope they 
are, against you and against me—that you are rioters.” 

(8.) “You have,—I as well as others,—suffered enough 
already.” 


What must have been the effect of such assurances, from one 
whom his hearers so regarded, with respect to their sense of 
guilt! These sentences were mingled with attempted jokes, 
and coarse stories: they were heard with gross outcries and 
repeated laughter ; and much time was taken up in what he said 
he was afraid might be taken for blarney about Ireland and 
Irishmen! The peroration of this professed minister of Christ, 
on such an occasion, was as follows :— 


“‘T thank you for your kindness, (applause,) and I hope that 
nothing will occur until you get home at least, (a voice—when 
you want us again, sir, let us know and we will pay you 
another visit)—and if by chance you should see a policeman 
or a soldier, (here the Archbishop paused for a few seconds, 
and added)—just look at him !” 


When we think of the scene :—the empty walls of a pri- 
vate dwelling were visible from his own windows, all black 
with marks of fire, and destruction ; the ruins of the colored 
Orphan Asylum were only a few squares behind him, as he sat 
in his balcony ; the city around him was reddened with the 
blood of unoffending negroes; the woods and hiding-places 
of the surrounding country, were filled with homeless and food- 
less refugees ; millions of property had been destroyed, and so 
much awful crime committed against God ;—when we think of 
all this, and then of a Christian Bishop, with the authors of 
such enormities before him, applauding him as their chief, and 
when we read his words of apparent approval, of levity and 
vanity—we can only remember that there is a Great White 
Throne, and that One shall sit on it, Who will take account 
of all the wickedness of that week, and of that day. 

The Archbishop even pretended to doubt what had been 
going on—in eye-and-earshot of his own house :—‘‘I have 
been told (he said) and I have seen it in the papers, that not 
a little property has been destroyed, J do not say by you.” He 
had nothing to say of the murdered negroes, whose blood was 
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clamoring against them, from the ground. He had called to- 
gether the wolves, and owned himself their shepherd ; he forgot 
the sheep. 

Not so, in the primitive day, when a truly Catholic Bishop 
met Theodosius at the doors of the Church of Milan, and bade 
him go back—because he was a man of blood! Not so did 
St. Paul—when the uproar at Ephesus had ceased: he 
could say, “I am pure from the blood of all men, for I have 
not shunned to declare unto you all the counsel op Gop, * * 
that so laboring ye ought to support the weak, and to remem- 
ber the words of the Lord Jesus Curist, how He said, it is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” 

Alas! so far from teaching his people such things, it is in- 
credible how much pains his priesthood give themselves to take 
away from their people “ the key of knowledge.” In those of 
our public schools, where they have their way, not a page of 
Holy Scripture can be read to the children, whom the City is 
educating at the expense of its tax-payers. Nay—when it has 
been agreed that only the Douay version shall be read, it has 
still been denied.- That virulent type of Romanism which 
millions of Romanists denounce as Ultramontanism, and which 
is hated in France and Germany, and in every other educated 
country, even by the better class of Romish priests—this it is 
which they have undertaken to propagate in our country, in- 
stead of the old and decent Romanism of Carrol and Cheve- 
rus. The patron of Bedini is the patron of Bishop Hughes, 
and now commissions him to settle our National troubles, by 
admonishing ‘‘our people and chief rulers.” Impotent and ri- 
diculous as is the attempt, it is, we repeat it, very important to 
our countrymen. We add, with entire respect for any of the 
Romish persuasion who are not of the Bedinian School or 
party, that it is not less a matter of importance to them. 
Bishop Hughes said well, in his speech at Dublin,—“ the 
Americans will never be ruled or governed by foreigners.” We 
welcome them to our shores ; we invest them with all the priv- 
ileges for which our forefathers have toiled and bled ; we re- 
joice to recognize among them many of the worthiest of our 
fellow-citizens. But when they reward us, as these rioters have 
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rewarded us, and when they meddle with our political affairs, 
as Bedini did, and as Pius the Ninth is doing, we, at least, 
shall do our duty, by directing public attention to their con- 
duct. We have done so in the present instance, that our 
countrymen may be prepared for any further steps on the part 
of John and John-Mary, as Papal disturbers and emissaries. 

It would not be just to omit some reference to a statement 
which goes uncontradicted, but which we assume cannot be 
wholly true, that the Governor of New York so far forgot 
himself as to go, in person, to the Archbishop, and invite his 
interference. We cannot suppose that we have, in fact, reach- 
ed that level of public disgrace. The chief magistrate of our 
State could hardly have left the public business, at such a cri- 
sis, to go on a pilgrimage to a Papal Commissioner; nor can 
we suppose him capable of representing our Police and Mili- 
tary arms to be so feeble as to require the interposition of an 
Irish ecclesiastic. We could wish, however, that some author- 
ized denial might be made of those damaging statements which 
have appeared in our newspapers, connected with a very ludic- 
rous story, which may not be so entirely unfounded. Accord- 
ing to these, a romantic lady had conjured the Bishop to ap- 
pear on horseback, in the streets, offering—‘ though no Joan 
of Arc”’—to ride by his side, herself, and to place her body 
between his and the blow, in case of danger! To this lady’s 
influence is attributed the reported visit of Governor Seymour. 
She had assured the Bishop that the horseback-exploit would 
make him a ‘a Second Constantine ;” and when her eloquence 
failed, she brought a Governor to improve on it. So says the 
story ; but the Bishop took pains to claim all the glory of the 
performance to himself: he said—‘‘ No one has prompted me.” 
This assertion would lead us to consider the whole story of the 
lady’s exertions as a myth, were it not thit we never know 
how to interpret the utterances of Liguorian orators, nor what 
allowances to make for their rhetorical licenses. 

Another magistrate, who is reported to have attended the 
Bishop in his balcony, during the delivery of his address, has 
since distinguished himself by benevolent efforts to relieve per- 
sons arrested as rioters, of the consequences of their crimes. 
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He seems to have adopted the Bishop’s convictions, that they 
were only “ called rioters.” Or perhaps he regards them as 
absolved by virtue of what happened at the close of the scene. 
With uncovered heads, they received the blessing of their spir- 
itual father, which he accompanied by the sign of the Cross! 
This, and the assurance that ‘ they had suffered enough al- 
ready,” was apparently all that was required to vindicate the 
majesty of the Laws, in the view of such a functionary : and 
perhaps just such a scene is what is meant by “‘a happy ter- 
mination” in the Letter of the Pope. At all events, we have 
enabled our readers to appreciate the qualifications of one of 
the Pope’s Commissioners to effect a peace. For his own sake, 
we regret that Pius the Ninth has not taken the hint which 
has been more than once thrown out to France and England, 
by our National Authorities, and abstained from intermed- 
dling. The patron of Antonelli and Bedini is not the man 
to inspire American people with a degree of confidence refused 
to Louis Napoleon and Palmerston ; and if we must suffer 
from diplomatic wolves, we beg that they may not be sent to 
us in sheep’s clothing. 
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Art. VI.—THE RT. REV. JAMES HERVEY OTEY, D. D. 
LL. D., THE LATE BISHOP OF TENNESSEE. 


ALL our readers know as well as we do that it is not possi- 
ble, in the present disturbed state of the country, to obtain the 
materials for a just and faithful tribute to the memory of the 
great and good man named at the head of this Article. Hap- 
pily the materials for a full and worthy biography of Bishop 
Otey are rich and abundant. He kept a Diary during a large 
part of his laborious life ; and his letters and the personal re- 
collections of warmly devoted friends in all the Southern 
States illustrating that Diary, will make a volume of exceed- 
ing interest to be published at a future, we hope not distant, 
day. In the meantime, the “‘ American Quarterly Church Re- 
view,” ever honored by the confidence and hearty approval of 
Bishop Otey, owes to his memory and to the deep feeling of 
the American Church such imperfect memorial as the unhap- 
piness of the times will allow. 

We had written the foregoing paragraph, when we learned 
that Bishop Otey had precluded all hope of such a publica- 
tion as is there indicated, by the following clause in his Will. 
“I strictly forbid any publication of my MSS., Sermons, and 
private papers.” He then gives his reason for this prohibition, 
which, our informant says, ‘we all so deeply regret, yet can- 
not feel at liberty to disobey.” The same accomplished cor- 
respondent continues, “‘Large as was the place he filled in 
many hearts, it seems strange our memories of him should be 
things to cherish, yet of such a nature as to be scarcely trans- 
missible, He was so simple and modest in habits and expres- 
sion, that one remembered only the pleasing expression and 
the wise lesson, without retaining the flow of simple, earnest 
words, which conveyed the noble thought.” 

Although, by the exceeding modesty of this great man, so 
much of deep interest and valuable instruction must be left 
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unpublished ; yet there are wise counsels and beautiful 
thoughts, which he himself gave to the world in various forms 
in the course of his long ministry, and there are personal recol- 
lections of his gifted family and many friends, all of which his 
now suffering Diocese may, in happier times, collect together, 
in a single volume, as a precious legacy of their venerated fa- 
ther, the “first Bishop of the Holy Catholic Church in Ten- 
nessee.” 

James Hervey Orey, was born in Bedford County, Va., on 
the 27th of January, 1800, at the foot of the Peaks of Otter. 
His father represented the county of Bedford in the Lower 
House of the Legislature of Virginia, for thirty years. This 
son was first named James Harvee, after a friend in Richmond. 
Afterwards, when the boy was nearly grown, and had become 
enamored of ‘‘ Hervey’s Meditations,” he, with the consent of 
his father, changed the middle name to Hervey, and was so 
baptized. It is in Bedford County that the Blue Ridge tow- 
ers to its greatest height, in the celebrated Peaks of Otter. So 
vast and abrupt is the elevation of these wonderful mountains 
above the contiguous range, that they seem to stand isolated 
in the limitless plain. The Northern peak is four thousand two 
hundred feet above the plain, and five thousand two hundred 
and seven feet above the level of the ocean. On the East is 
the apparently unbroken surface of Eastern Virginia, extend- 
ing to the sea. On the West is the beautiful valley of the 
Shenandoah, and beyond, range after range of the Alleghany 
mountains fills, with awful majesty, the whole field of vision. 

This sublime scenery, in the midst of which Bishop Otey, 
and his life-long friend, the late Bishop Cobbs, of Alabama, 
were nurtured together, had laid a spell upon the feelings of 
both, which time and distance could never remove. The mem- 
ory of the Peaks of Otter dwelt in their souls, and was always 
a source of deep enthusiasm. When both were Bishops in the 
South West, one of their favorite dreams was, to go back together 
to Bedford, and call the people to a solemn Church Service, 
on the summit of one of these beautiful mountains. Bishop 
Cobbs once said to us, that he wanted to be buried where, at 
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the resurrection, his first view should be of the Peaks of Otter ; 
and Bishop Otey had, in early life, selected a spot on “ Round 
Top,” where he told his eldest born that “he wished to sleep in 
death.” Often would he say to the same loved one, when she 
started to Virginia., “‘ Kiss your hand to the Peaks for me,” 
adding, that “he felt as if they were friends.” 

While nature was thus grandly ministering to the highest 
development, within her sphere, of these future servants and 
champions of Christ, religion, unhappily, was not assisting. 
The time of Bishop Otey’s birth and early education, was that 
of the Church’s lowest depression in Virginia. And most of 
the forms of religion which took her place in that beautiful 
country, could exercise no salutary influence upon the higher 
class of minds. It was then that the works of Hume, Vol- 
taire and Volney had displaced the Bible and the Prayer Book 
in many of the educated households of Virginia. The wretch- 
ed policy of the Government in England, in refusing to allow 
the Church to come to America, in its integrity, as a self-gov- 
erning and self-perpetuating power, and constraining it to re- 
main a crippled and sickly dependency upon the mother country, 
had filled many of the Parishes with an unhappy succession of 
needy and unprincipled adventurers, to the infinite discredit of 
religion and destruction of souls. And when the shock of the 
Revolution came, the rickety body, after a few convulsive 
struggles, had almost ceased to give any signs of vitality. The 
consequence was, the universal prevalence of profanity and 
vice, and that social revolution which banished so many of the 
older families to the West, or caused their utter extinction, 
while their places were occupied by a hardier class, once their 
overseers and dependents. 

It is said, that at the age of fourteen young Otey hardly 
knew the meaning of prayer. He received the rudiments of 
education at an “old field school,” where the future Bishop of 
Alabama, N. H. Cobbs, was one of his old school-mates. At 
fourteen, he was sent to New London Academy, near Liberty, 
the County-seat of Bedford. Here his progress in learning 
and his fondness for books were so decided, that his father de- 
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termined, most happily, as the event proved, to send him to 
the University of North Carolina, at Chapel Hill. 

This institution was then, as now, distinguished for keeping 
together sound learning and healthful principles. Dr. White, 
of Memphis, in his admirable Sermon on the death of Bishop 
Otey, from which we gather many interesting particulars, says 
of his career at this school, “his attainments as a scholar, es- 
pecially in the department of Belles Lettres, are among the 
traditions of that time-honored University.” 

Young Otey graduated at Chapel Hill at the age of twenty, 
and immediately became a Tutor in the same Institution. In 
this office it was his duty to take his turn in conducting the 
Daily Prayers in the Chapel. It is certain that some religious 
impression had been made upon his mind by this time, or his 
simple integrity would have utterly refused to conduct a ser- 
vice which, in the absence of religious feeling, would be false 
and hypocritical. But his previous education and habits were 
entirely foreign to the task now imposed. Those who are ac- 
cu:tomed in childhood to attend family and public worship, in 
any form, soon learn by rote the familiar expressions which 
must, necessarily, constitute the principal portion of that wor- 
ship. This is just as true of those who will not use a Liturgy, 
and therefore fancy that they pray without a Form, as of the 
most tenacious adherent to the Prayer Book. There is, in fact, 
more repetition, and far less variety, in these, so-called, ex- 
tempore prayers, than in the rich and noble copiousness of & 
well-constructed Liturgy. These unconscious forms of prayer 
descend from father to son, from the elder to the younger 
preachers. This accounts for what would otherwise be unac- 
countable, The prayers of Methodist preachers are, for the 
most part, characterized by fervor, unction, and propriety. 
The prayers of the Presbyterian Ministers have, for the most 
part, just the opposite characteristics. No matter how learned 
the Minister may be, or how eloquent as a preacher, his pray- 
ers are cold, formal, awkward. Of course there are exceptions. 
The reason of this remarkable difference is, that all the Meth- 
odist preachers, only three generations since, were Episcopalians, 
and familiar with the language of the Prayer Book, which, 
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indeed, they continued to use for some time ; and that perfect 
model of devotion has come down, by this form of tradition, 
and with all the painful imperfection of mere oral tradition, to 
this day. 

But the perplexed Tutor at Chapel Hill had no resource of 
this kind. He had not been taught to pray; and the words of 
prayer were no household words to him, A friend, learning 
his embarrassment, gave him the Book of Common Prayer, 
saying, “‘it contained as good prayers as any he knew.” This 
friend, whose name was Piper, was the gentleman who had tried 
to write his name above that of Washington, at the Natural 
Bridge ; and as Bishop Otey often said, he never afterwards 
could relate his perilous escape without trembling and turning 
pale. 

The book thus presented to Mr. Otey was to him an inesti- 
mable treasure. He studied it carefully. A new world of 
thought and feeling was opened to him. His warm heart ea- 
gerly embraced the offer of adoption and sonship in Christ 
Jesus, so clearly set forth in that book: and it was not long 
before he was baptized by that most excellent man of God, 
the Rev. William M. Green, now the Bishop of Mississippi. 

The conversion of the young man was greatly blessed at the 
beginning, and gave delightful earnest of the future harvest. 
Bishop Otey often spoke to his family of his aged father’s emo- 
tion, when he, a stripling from Chapel Hill, went home on a 
visit, and proposed to hold prayers in his father’s house. ‘“ To 
think,” said the old man, “that my son, whom I had never 
taught to love God, should come home and teach me my duty, 
cuts me to the heart, whilst I thank God for this mercy.” 
This manly and pious act was mainly instrumental in bringing 
both his parents into the Church, in the communion of which 
they died, at a ripe old age. Bishop Otey ever reverenced his 
parents. His mother’s Bible and his father’s Hymn-book, he 
counted among his most precious treasures, bequeathing the 
former to his eldest son. 

At the age of twenty-one, Mr. Otey married Miss Eliza D. 
Pannill, whose family had removed from Petersburg, Va., to 
the neighborhood of Chapel Hill. She was a lady of remark- 
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able beauty, and subsequently displayed such energy of char- 
acter as made her truly a help-meet for one who, in the midst 
of incessant labor and toil for others, was to raise and educate 
a large family of children. The collegians at Chapel Hill 
still point out a secluded nook, called Otey’s retreat, amid the 
rocks entwined with the fragrant Yellow Jassamine, where 
the young lover planted a thornless rose at the time of this en- 
gagement. ‘Here he often retired, to study and to muse of 
the brighter thread woven into his student-life.” Soon after 
his marriage, Mr. Otey removed to Tennessee. It is told of 
him, that long years after, speaking of his companions in this 
journey, his horse and buggy, wife and fiddle, he would say, 
“the horse and buggy were long gone and nigh forgotten, but 
wife and fiddle are as good as ever.” One of his children adds, 
** This violin was one of his simple pleasures. He played well 
by ear, and often accompanied his daughters on the Piano. It 
was an old Cremona, and the only thing some poor man saved 
from a shipwreck off the coast of North Carolina. He after- 
wards knew and loved my father, and gave him this violin. 
Its mellow tones reverberate through my memory, as the sweet- 
est notes I ever heard as drawn forth by my father’s hand, al- 
though I have heard Ole Bull and other fine violinists since.” 


“ Like the gale that sighs along 
Beds of oriental flowers, 
Is the grateful breath of song 
That once we heard in happier hours. 
Filled with balm the gale sighs on, 
Though the flowers have sunk in death, 
So when pleasure’s dream is gone 
Its memory lives in music’s breath.” 


Mr. Otey settled near Franklin, Tennessee, and opened a 
country School, boarding with Major James Maury. At the end 
of a year he took his wife, with her child, to her mother in 
North Carolina, but continued the School in Tennessee six 
months longer. He then removed to Warrenton, North Car- 
olina, to take charge of the Academy in that place. 

In May, 1823, that man of wondrous power, John Starke 
Ravenscroft, of Mecklenburg, Va., was consecrated Bishop of 
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North Carolina. It was a beneficent Providence which con- 
ducted the young Otey from his recently selected home in Ten- 
nessee, back to North Carolina ; for here he was placed under 
the influence and teaching of the master mind of that genera- 
tion. The effect of such teaching was soon apparent. Mr. 
Otey was confirmed by Bishop Ravenscroft, and at the same 
time presented his first-born to the same Prelate for Baptism, 
in St. John’s Church, Williamsboro, on the 8th of May, 1824. 
In reference to this period of his life, Bishop Otey makes the 
following touching record, in his address to the Convention of 
Tennessee, in 1848. Noticing the death of a devout layman, 
‘Mr, John Anderson, well known in this and in the Diocese 
of North Carolina, for his humble piety, and fervent zeal for 
the Church,” the Bishop adds: ‘He was in Christ before me ; 
and to his meek but instructive conversation, to his exemplary 
deportment, witnessed twenty-five years ago, do I now feel 
that I am greatly indebted, under God’s blessing, in being 
turned away from the love of this world, to seek Christ and 
the peace which He alone can give.” 

From this time Mr. Otey gave himself and all his powers 
unreservedly to the service of Christ in the Ministry of His 
Church. Never was vow of allegiance more faithfully fulfilled. 
Mr. Otey was admitted to the Diaconate by Bishop Ravens- 
croft, in St. John’s Church, Williamsboro, N. C., on the 16th 
of October, 1825. On the 17th of June, 1827, he was ordain- 
ed to the Priesthood by the same Bishop, at Hillsboro, North 
Carolina. Long afterwards he said, that he had tried Law, 
Medicine, and Teaching, but was never satisfied until he gave 
himself to the Ministry. He never then took a backward look 
or had a regret. 

The commanding intellect, the impetuous temper, the noble 
simplicity of Bishop Ravenscroft, made an ineffaceable impress 
upon this young and enthusiastic disciple, which was seen in 
all the future life of the latter. Both were distinguished for 
their profound, intelligent, and hearty submission to the 
teaching of the Church, as embodied in her Creed, Sacraments, 
and Formularies ; and both were equally distinguished for 
freedom and independence of thought and action, beyond those 
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limits, and especially in regard to all those isms of the 
Schools upon which parties are accustomed to divide. The 
minds of both were too large and comprehensive to be bound, 
by the rigid technicalities of a system, from taking in the 
whole broad area of truth as it lay before them. 

It was well for the truth and for our country, that these, 
and such like men, were raised up at this critical juncture in 
the history of the American mind. Our people had been car- 
ried off into a wretched infidelity, by assaults directed, for the 
most part, against those mere, and often false technicalities of 
religion ; and the success of such attacks was supposed to be 
the overthrow of Christianity itself. The broad sweep of Ra- 
venscroft, Otey, and many of their noble compeers, brushed 
away these parasitical systems and their swarming assailants 
together, and presented to the people the truth in its majestic 
simplicity, untouched, and unimpaired. 

The brief residence of Mr. Otey in Tennessee had shown to 
him the spiritual nakedness of that land and its fearful need 
of Missionary labor. He therefore determined to make that 
State the future field of his work for Christ and His Church. 
It was a heroic determination, for nowhere in the United States 
was there harder ground for the Episcopal Church than Ten- 
nessee presented at that time. Even the heart of New Eng- 
land would have been easier, for there the old Puritanism was 
falling down, by its own weight, and people were beginning to 
ask for something better. In Tennessee there was little or 
none of that Church and Cavalier element, which had gone 
from Virginia to the better portions of Kentucky. All the 
population in Tennessee, not recklessly irreligious, was ab- 
sorbed by the Baptists, Presbyterians, and Methodists ; and 
the influence of these denominations controlled the entire peo- 
ple, so far as to make them singularly averse to any other min- 
istrations. 

As it was certain that the Ministry of the Episcopal Church 
was not to be a paying business in Tennessee, Mr. Otey selected 
Franklin as the centre of Missionary operations, and opened a 
school there, as the only means of supporting the Ministry. 
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That Ministry he exercised regularly in Franklin, Nashville, 
and Columbia. 

Such was the extreme ignorance of Liturgical worship in 
this region, that it was sometimes said—‘ I will go to the place 
where the man preaches and his wife explains.” Or, “I will 
go to hear that woman jaw back at the preacher.” 

The Service in Franklin was held in a room of the Masonic 
Hall, Mr. Otey being a member of the fraternity. Here his 
wife was often the only respondent. After Morning Service, 
he would take a frugal repast, mount a borrowed horse, and 
ride to Nashville, eighteen miles distant, by a common country 
road, often almost impassible. This he did in all weathers. 
Reaching Nashville, he had to hunt up the key to a room, pro- 
vide wood, and make a fire with his own hands, and give no- 
tice from one to another, that he was ready to tell of Jesus, 
Richly, in after years, did Nashville yield him fruits of friend- 
ship, and, what he valued more, souls won for Christ. 

This was hard work ; and it was all the harder from the fact, 
that the society of these places,—one of them the Capital of 
Tennessee,—was at this time wealthy, aristocratic, and refined. 
The over-worked Schoolmaster, going about in the garments 
soiled and bespattered by a long ride on horseback, to find the 
key of the room to be used for Service, and to gather fuel for 
the fire which he must kindle before he could preach the Word 
of God, required much more nerve, and patience, and self-de- 
nial, in these proud circles, than if the same work had been 
done among plain, laboring people. But he did it all cheer- 
fully, for his Master’s sake. 

We have a glimpse of the young Minister’s home, and of 
his domestic life, during these years of unremitting toil. 

“Gradually his simple cottage, not orneé, or Gothic, but a 
plain, weather-boarded, one story building, of two rooms and 
a porch, was enlarged to four rooms, a latticed back Piazza 
serving for meals in fine weather, and an office in the yard, 
where his boarders slept, and where his then small library was 
stored. The cottage was nearly hidden by a wild Rose and 
English Honey- suckle, and at one end of the Piazza he had 
trained a Sweet-briar. The yard was large, and shaded by 
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young Locusts and majestic Sugar-trees.” Each day, when the 
labors of the school were over—and those labors were severe and 
exhausting, for, generally without an assistant, he taught the 
whole circle of primary and academic studies—he would re- 
pair to this pleasant home, and there again contribute to the 
support of his family, by repairing articles for use and com- 
fort, and by cultivating his garden. It was only after the day 
had closed, and these labors could no longer be continued, that 
he could find a little time for his proper ministerial work. 

To save the time and trouble of kindling a fire in the office 
in the yard, he would remain in the family room, by his thrifty 
wife’s fireside, and there, where various avocations were pur- 
sued, seat himself at a little cherry stand, with only a “tal- 
low dip” for light, and amid the lullabies of children and 
their various chat, prepare those Sermons which the most in- 
tellectual delighted to hear. As he often said, ‘‘I rocked the 
cradle with one foot while I wrote.” Often he stopped the 
swiftly gliding pen to help some child at its lesson, or to inter- 
pose a few words on some subject of general interest. Hap- 
pily, he possessed the power of complete abstraction in his 
work, and so, under these unpropitious circumstances, could 
compose sentences faultless and beautiful. 

While the hard-worked Presbyter was engaged in these mul- 
titudinous labors, his home was gladdened by a visit from 
“that grand old Roman,” as he was wont to call him, Bishop 
Ravenscroft. ‘‘I well remember,” says a daughter of the 
household, ‘‘ how proud we all were to do him honor, follow- 
ing the example of our parents ;—how the stern-looking but 
genial old man shook his shaggy eye-brows at me, telling me 
they were his horns :—how he clutched the new blue ribbon of 
my cottage straw bonnet, saying, “Oh ho! a little girl I bap- 
tized, in the toggery of the Devil :’—and how my father’s mis- 
chievous vein was gratified at the sport of his honored and re- 
vered father in Christ. Another of his sayings was, “Otey, 
you must stir up these people, stir them up—up—up ?” Often, 
in the days of Ives’s lamented defection, have I heard my fa- 
ther wish we had a Ravenscroft in the Church. “Oh! how we 
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need his unflinching integrity,” he would say, ‘‘ when shepherds 
were derelict of their duties.” 

Many eminent men received the elements of learning, and 
those habits of study and principles of action which lead to 
greatness, at the School in Franklin, taught by Bishop Otey. 
Among them is Commander Maury, whose fame is coextensive 
with the world. Bishop Otey continued always the enthusias- 
tic and self-denying advocate and promoter of Popular Edu- 
cation. Often, indeed, with sorrow and mortification be it 
spoken, did the necessities of his hard position, after he was 
clothed with the dignity, and almost crushed with the burdens 
of the Episcopate, compel him to resume his School as a means 
of support. 

During this period, his fine constitution, over-mastered by 
superabundant labor, frequently gave way, subjecting him to 
recurring attacks of fever. Even in the delirium of these fe- 
vers, his thoughts dwelt continually on the souls he must save. 
He would piteously plead with his wife, who strove to quiet 
him, ‘‘ Let me preach to these dying sinners. Don’t you see 
them all around me perishing for the bread of life ?” 

This burning love for souls, and this exquisite sensibility, 
belonged to him in health and sickness alike, and neither the 
familiar routine of official duty, or the chill of age, could di- 
minish them. We can never forget the impressive scene which 
occurred in St. James Church, Richmond, in October, 1859. 
Bishop Otey preached, a large number of the members of the 
General Convention being present. The Sermon was that noble 
and masterly argument on “The Christian Ministry,” which was 
afterwards published. Nothing that we have ever heard or 
read on this subject is at all equal, for force and condensation, 
to this admirable discourse. In the pulpit, the aged Prelate 
was the strong man armed, forcing conviction upon every mind, 
But scarcely had he reached the vestry-room, when he burst into 
tears, his tall frame shook with irrepressible emotion, and in 
broken accents he exclaimed, “‘ The people are wandering and 
perishing for lack of knowledge, and the Ministers of God are 
afraid to tell them the truth.” 

There is nothing like hard work, well pursued. It was not 
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long before Nashville was strong enough to call its own resi- 
dent Rector. In 1830, ‘the Diocese of Tennessee was organ- 
ized, and its Primary Convention held. At the Session of the 
Convention held on the 29th of June, 1833, Mr. Otey was 
elected Bishop of the Diocese, and in the beginning of the 
ensuing year, the official record of the Church in America con- 
tains this entry : 


“ Know all men by these presents, that we, William White, D. D., Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of Pa., Presiding Bishop, Henry Ustick 
Onderdonk, D. D., &c., Benjamin Treadwell Onderdonk, D. D., &c., and George 
Washington Doane, D. D., &c., under the protection of Almighty God, in Christ 
Church, in the City of Philadelphia, on Tuesday, the 14th day of January, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and thirty-four, did then and there 
rightly and canonically consecrate our beloved in Christ, James Hervey Otey, A. 
M, Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Franklin, Tennessee, of whose sufficiency in good 
learning, soundness in the faith, and purity of manners, we were fully ascertained, 
into the office of Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of Ten- 
nessee, to which he hath been elected by the Convention of said State. Given,” &c. 


The high Office thus worthily bestowed was, on the part of 
this godly man, but a new and more solemn pledge to take 
and bear the consecrated Cross, in the very spirit of his most 
illustrious predecessor in the Apostolic Office, realizing, in all 
his subsequent life, much of the experience of that inspired 
teacher ;— 

‘In labors more abundant, in journeyings often, in perils of waters, in perils of 
robbers, in perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, in per- 
ils among false brethren; in weariness and painfulness, in watchings often, in hun- 
ger and thirst. Besides those things that were without, that which came upon 
him daily, the care of all the Churches.” (2 Cor. xi., 23-8.) 

Not long after his consecration, the whole South-West ap- 
pealed to Bishop Otey for Episcopal Services. And he was 
not a man to think of sparing himself when souls were to be 
won and his Master’s Kingdom enlarged. For long years, be- 
sides taking care of his own Diocese, he ministered as Provis- 
ional Bishop of Mississippi and Florida, and as Missionary 
Bishop of Arkansas, and Louisiana, and the Indian Territory. 
Most of the journeys throughout this vast region, an Empire 
in extent, were necessarily performed on horseback, exposed in 
furn to the scorching rays of a Southern sun, and to the ter- 
rific violence of Southern tempests. 
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Here is a specimen of continually recurring entries in his 
Journal. He has arrived at Hernando, in Arkansas, late in 
the evening. ‘“ Inquired for Mr. the Minister, find him 
two miles off in the country. Inquire for Mr. D., he is one 
mile off—sent a note to Mr. D., who invites me and friend to 
his house: go to Mr. D.’s at night in the rain. Weather too 
inclement for going to town next day. Next morning wind 
high, and clouds heavy and thick. We set off, and find no- 
thing ready when we arrived. The house filled with smoke, and 
eight or ten persons present. I put out the fire and threw the 
smoking brands out of doors.” On his return we find—‘“Bridges 
over creeks generally washed away. * * At Nouconnah, found 
the bottom on both sides cayered and nearly swimming. We 
passed with some trouble, the road submerged for the distance 
of a half-mile.” A few more days of hard riding and official 
labors, and then the entry, ‘“‘ Was so fatigued that I could go 
- no further. Was kindly received and entertained by Mr. W.” 
After riding all day on horseback in that miasmatic country, 
cold, sick, and hungry, he would be compelled to eat most un- 
healthy food ; and after a sleepless and unrefreshing night, 
arise, “‘ head aching badly, eyes sore, and every bone and mus- 
cle aching,” but he is compelled to hold Service and preach 
that day. Often, his only note is, “weary, weary, weary.” 
This constant exposure, and the nervous exhaustion attendant 
upon his official duties, gradually undermined the fine consti- 
tution of Bishop Otey, and rendered him an invalid all the 
latter years of his life. In connection with this, the long rides 
on horseback brought on a local affection, which was a source 
of much pain in all this time and, towards the close, of ex- 
cessive torture. Yet no complaint or murmur ever escaped 
him. He had surrendered himself to spend and be spent in 
Christ’s service, and he never repined at the costliness of the 
sacrifice. 

It is amazing, when we look at the map of the regions em- 
braced in his jurisdiction, to think that the labors of one man, 
and such labors, could be extended over so vast a field. The 
wonder is, not that his constitution gave way at last, but that 
he did not sink under the task as soon as he seriously under- 
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took to perform it. His memory must ever be dear to the 
Church in all that region, for it was planted and nurtured with 
the blood and manhood of this true warrior for Christ. 

The first relief came to Bishop Otey from the consecration 
of the Rev. Leonidas Polk, as Missionary Bishop of Arkansas 
and the Indian Territory, in December, 1838. The same gen- 
tleman was soon afterwards elected Bishop of Louisiana. In 
1841, Dr. Elliot was consecrated for Georgia, and became Pro- 
_ visional Bishop of Florida, In 1844, Dr. N. H. Cobbs was 
consecrated for Alabama, and Dr. G. W. Freeman as Mission- 
ary Bishop of the South-West. The large Diocese of Missis- 
sippi remained under the charge of Bishop Otey, until the con- 
secration to that field of the Rev. William Mercer Green, 
D. D., in Feb., 1850. Bishop Otey was, on this occasion, one 
of the consecrators to the Episcopate of the man by whom he 
had himself been baptized, thirty years before. The labors of 
Bishop Otey were more blessed in Mississippi than in any other 
portion of his extensive jurisdiction. So greatly was he be- 
loved and revered in that Diocese, that his journeys, in the 
later years of his Episcopate, there, were almost like trium- 
phal progresses. 

While Bishop Otey was thus spreading a knowledge of 
Christ and the Church over so many extensive States and Ter- 
ritories, he did not neglect the minutest interests of his own 
Diocese of Tennessee. It was during this same period of won- 
derful activity, that he projected and established the largest 
and most successful Church School then known in America. 
The assertion may seem startling, but the records of ‘‘ Colum- 
bia Female Institute,” for many years, and its noble influence 
for Religion and the Church during all those years, will prove 
it past contradiction. 

One year after his consecration, Bishop Otey began this good 
work. The “ Institute” was founded in 1835, at Columbia, 
Maury County, Tennessee. There were then but seven or 
eight male Communicants in the Church in that County. The 
greatest proportion of the required sum was, nevertheless, 
raised in the neighborhood, in subscriptions of from five hund- 
red to one thousand dollarseach. The Institution was soon in 
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effective operation, scattering the seeds of knowledge and of 
piety all over the South-West, its pupils averaging two hund- 
red each year. There remained a debt of $10,000, incurred at 
the commencement, first by the failure of a contractor, and 
then by the financial crash of 1837, which ruined many of the 
original subscribers, and not only caused the loss of their sub- 
scriptions, but made it impossible to make up for the delin- 
quency of the contractor. This debt could not be discharged 
by the income, because the necessities of the situation and the 
Christian and Missionary character of the Institution, demand- 
ed a liberal scale of expenditure, which absorbed the entire 
revenue. This state of things induced the Bishop, in 1841, 
to make an appeal, for the first time, to Eastern Churchmen 
for aid. He visited in person the Eastern cities, and after all 
his exertions, only $5,000, one half the required amount, was 
realized. At the same time, several Church Schools in the 
North-West were receiving munificent endowments from the 
same source. In reference to this appeal, the Bishop, in 1843, 
wrote to the Editor of the Banner of the Cross, a letter, from 
which we take this passage : 





“T was disappointed, not mortified. Those who aided my efforts were disap- 
pointed, and to this day it remains to me and to them a problem unsolved, that an 
effort which seemed to give every indication of success in its inception and pro- 
gress, fell short of the anticipated result. Can you assist me, dear sir, with a rea- 
son? I hear, and I partly believe it, that large sums have been contributed within 
the last two years, to at least two of the Institutions named above; and is this as- 
cribable to the fact that they are doing more for religion and learning than the Fe- 
male Institute? Or is it believed that they are more properly Church Institutions ? 
Now, sir, I will not make positive assertions, in the absence of certain and authen- 
tic information, but I will venture to give my opinion in the premises, founded on 
the most reliable intelligence I have been able to get. I venture the gpinion, then, 
that the Columbia Female Institute, for the last three years, has had, each session, 
alarger number of pupils under moral, religious, and intellectual training, than 
Kenyon, Kemper, and Jubilee all taken togother. I venture the opinion, that the 
number of teachers in the Institute, constantly, daily, and hourly employed in the 
business of instruction, is greater than all the Presidents and Professors of the 
three Colleges united. And lastly, I assert, and that without the fear of contra- 
diction, that if the religious character of an Institution is to be judged of by the 
attention given in it to Christian Worship, that not one of the Institutions above 
named can be justly compared to the Institute. Is the Daily Morning and Evening 
Service of the Church celebrated daily, morning and evening, in one of them, as it is 
here? As to the influence for good which the Institute exerts, in comparison with 
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these other Institutions, a few years will probably show. Any one, however, 
who has been at the pains to consider how much power a mother exerts in the 
formation of character, will be at no loss how to estimate this influence, and in 
whose favor to strike the balance.” 


The renewed application made by the Rector of the Insti- 
tute, supported by this manly letter, did not procure the ne- 
cessary relief. The effort was renewed in 1846, we know not 
with what success, probably another failure—for the advances 
made by the Rector enabled him, for a time, to have the irre- 
sponsible control of the Institution. Nevertheless, the Insti- 
tute proceeded in its triumphant and useful career, for many 
years longer. During all those years Bishop Otey continued 
to be its “‘ Visitor,” guardian and stay. His Annual Address- 
es to the graduating class are full of wisdom, tenderness, and 
beauty. Fortunately, they are preserved in the columns of 
the ‘‘ Guardian,” a charming Monthly Magazine published at 
the Institute. 

It is painful to know that, for a time, a dark cloud threw 
its shadow over this bright luminary of the West, and the 
sorrowing Bishop was compelled to withdraw his favor and 
countenance from the Institution. But this cloud presently 
passed away, and for several years before the War, the Colum- 
bia Female Institute was again under the control of the 
Church, the munificent dispenser of blessings over all the land. 

The establishment of ‘‘ Mercer Hall,” a School for boys, af- 
ter the Bishop removed to the neighborhood of Columbia, 
his unsuccessful effort to establish a Theological School under 
the name of Ravenscroft College, and his recent, noble efforts 
in behalf of the ‘‘ University of the South,” attest his enthu- 
siastic and life-long devotion to the cause of sound, thorough, 
and Religious Education. 

Bishop Otey was a Churchman, in the best and truest sense 
of the term. He loved and reverenced the Church, and bowed 
to her decisions with intelligent and unreserved submission ; 
and he never spoke with more severity and righteous indigna- 
tion, than when he characterized those who used their positions 
in the Church to betray and to deny “the mother of their 
peace and joy.” 
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But his soul was too pure, and his integrity too stern, to 
yield his convictions to the solicitations of party, by whatever 
specious name that party might be called. Thus, on special 
questions, he was often found separated from that large body of 
Churchmen with which, on all great general principles, he was 
in perfect accord. A painful occasion for separation from some 
of the most beloved of his brethren, occurred in 1844. In the 
Fall of that year he was one of the Presenters of the Bishop 
of New York; and, for the reproaches which were then heaped 
upon him, it is but just that we should here record his own 
simple and manly vindication to the Convention of his Dio- 
cese in the Spring of 1845. Referring to that subject, he 
says :— 

“T conceive it due, however, to the relation which we sustain to each other, to 
say here, that never, in the whole course of my life, have I been called on to per- 
form so painful and distressing a duty, as in that presentment and trial. I know 
you will give credit to the sincerity of this declaration, for you have, in years gone 
by, frequently heard me speak in terms of warmest affection and respect for the 
party chiefly concerned in those proceedings. He was one of my Consecrators, 
and from the day of our first acquaintance, our intercourse had always been of the 
most friendly and cordial character. It was not in my heart to join in any mali- 
cious or causeless prosecution of an individual for whom I had so many reasons to 
entertain profound respect, on account of his talents; and sincere esteem, on ac- 
count of his urbane and engaging deportment. I was not even apprised that it 
had been contemplated by any one to prefer charges against him, until a memorial 
to that effect was laid before the House of Bishops. When, however, grave char- 
ges, made under oath, were preferred against him by responsible persons, and 
when those who had known him long and, as I supposed, intimately, utterly re- 
fused even to examine the affidavits which so deeply implicated his character, I 
felt that duty to Bishop Onderdonk, as well as duty to the Church, required me no 
longer to hesitate; but, so far as depended on me, to place the whole subject be- 
fore an impartial and competent tribunal, for a full, free and thorough investiga- 
tion, in order to a final and righteous decision.” 


We have spoken of the freedom of Bishop Otey from the 
influence of those scholastic technicalities which are excrescen- 
ces upon Christianity, and which hinder and retard its progress. 
The enemies of the truth are very eager to accept each and all 
of these narrow Systems, as the veritable representations of 
the religion which these enemies seek to destroy ; for their 
work is thereby marvellously facilitated. So, in the Southern 
part of the continent of Europe, Infidelity rejoices to believe 
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that the worst corruptions of Romanism present the true 
meaning and aspect of Christianity ; for, by this substitution, 
men find an ample excuse to their own consciences for its total 
rejection, and abundant arguments to prove its fallaey, for the 
conviction of others. The narrow technicalities of opposing 
Schools, in Protestant Christendom, have been used in the 
same way. One of these injurious technicalities is, the restric- 
tion of the Grace of God and of the indwelling of His Spirit 
to particular classes of people. But in designating the class, 
thus specially favored and separated from the mass of man- 
kind, the holders of this dogma have differed very widely. 
One set of theologians, misconstruing the Baptismal Service, 
and our Saviour’s language in His conversation with Nicode- 
mus, affirm that the Holy Spirit and, consequently, Spiritual 
life, are only given to the baptized. Another set, as confi- 
dently affirm that Baptism has nothing to do with the matter, 
and that the Holy Spirit, and. consequently, Spiritual life, 
are only bestowed upon those who are consciously converted. 
These two irreconcileable versions of a fictitious dogma, have 
been the subject of a bitter and interminable controversy in 
the Church. 

The enemies of Religion were eager to accept either form of 
the dogma as the true representation of Christian doctrine : 
for thereby they were enabled to array common observation 
and the universal consciousness against Christianity. Both 
these sources of evidence attest, unmistakeably, that the bap- 
tized, and those who profess to be converted, are identical in 
character, motive and disposition, with the rest of mankind ; 
that they have the same internal struggles, and the same exter- 
nal difficulties to encounter, and that the only real difference 
between classes of men, comes from the external rule of life, 
to which each endeavors to conform. Thus the Bible, as an 
external rule of life, produces one type of character, the Ko- 
ran another, and Heathenism a third. And so of the subdi- 
visions of each of these rules. It was most injurious to 
Christianity thus to stake its claims to acceptance upon a dog- 
ma so easily and effectually discredited. And we doubt not 
that the pertinacity of many good Christians in holding on to 
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this narrow technicality, in one or other of its forms, is one 
cause of the infidel reaction which is spreading so widely in 
our day. We can do no better service, therefore, than to show 
that Bishop Otey, and all the best and largest minds of the 
Church, utterly repudiate the dogma. 

Bishop Hobart, long ago, tried to rescue the Baptismal Ser- 
vice from the use which one party made of it in support of 
one of the modifications of this dogma, by proving that the 
New Birth in Baptism is not the beginning of Spiritual life, 
but the incorporation of the child of God into the Church of 
God, by the joint operation of the Word, the Water and the 
Spirit, there to be trained for his heavenly inheritance. And 
this interpretation was generally received, as indeed it had 
been before generally held, by the great body of Church- 
men. 

Many years afterwards, Dr. Samuel Seabury, in a series of 
profound Essays, demonstrated, from the testimony of the 
Scriptures and the Church, that the Holy Spirit was given to 
all men, to be the principle and fount of Spiritual life in all, 
the source of all that is good in Human Nature, and of all the 
capacity of that Nature for holiness, for receiving the truth, 
believing and obeying it. And this, too, was generally ac- 
knowledged by Churchmen to be a faithful exposition of the 
truth ; although it brought upon the author quite a storm of 
indignation from some who arrogated to themselves a sort of 
exclusive patent to the gifts of the Spirit, and from others 
who erroneously feared that such a doctrine would diminish 
the interest of the people in Foreign Missions. 

These two principles, without any particular effort to ex- 
hibit their logical connection, and the important influence of 
that connection upon Christian doctrine, have been always 
more or less consciously held by the great body of the Clergy 
and well-informed Laity of the Episcopal Church. Bishop 
Otey, and his gifted preceptor, Bishop Ravenscroft, saw clearly 
the value of these principles, and of their mutual relation, as 
the foundation of Christian teaching. From an elaborate Ser- 
mon upon this subject, which Bishop Otey was accustomed 
frequently to preach, we take these pregnant sentences :— 
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“And now, the very first blessing which results from this arrangement (the re- 
demption in Christ Jesus) is, the restoration of man’s spiritual capacity. There is 
that in him, the gift of God in Christ, which enables him to perceive, and perceiy- 
ing, to love and venerate the perfections of God—which enables him to discern 
between good and evil,—which qualifies him to receive instruction, and when in- 
structed, and according to the measure of instruction, to determine in his own mind, 
at the instant of performing any action, whether he is doingright or wrong. This, 
by some, is called the Moral Sense—by others, Conscience—by Solomon, ‘the can- 
dle of the Lord.’ By whatever name you call it, it is that restoration of a spirit- 
ual capacity, by which the moral character of man is made susceptible of improve- 
ment, and it is the free, unmerited gift of God in Christ to man—to all mankind— 
to every human being endowed with a rational soul. For thus argues the Apos- 
tle: ‘ By the righteousness of one, (that is Christ,) the free-gift came upon all men 
unto justification of life.’ He ‘is the true light that lighteth every man that com- 
eth into the world.’ * * * “And now, as the next step in the arrangements of 
Divine wisdom for our recovery, we are to consider what purpose the Church an- 
swers for this end. You are to remember that the Nature of Man is yet sinful— 
his nature must be changed and made holy, otherwise the first step for his restora- 
tion avails him nothing.” 


He goes on to show that the redeemed child of God must be 


“placed in a state in which all needful he!ps are assured to it, to perfect holiness 
in the fear of God—where it may be guarded and protected from all the enemies of 
its-peace, or strengthened against their assaults, and preserved to God’s heavenly 
and eternal kingdom. Hence we say, that the child or person baptized is trans- 
lated from the Kingdom of darkness into the Kingdom of God’s dear Son: and 
this change of state we denominate Regeneration. The term is used, and logically, 
from the resemblances between the circumstances of the natural and spiritual 
birth.” 

“ A child, previous to its natural birth, exists only from union with its mother; 
in this state, the food which she eats goes, in part, to its nourishment; the breath 
which she breathes supports its life, and the blood which her heart circulates, con- 
veys health and strength to its limbs, members and organs, which, day by day, are 
mysteriously fashioned and wondrously formed. Thus all the arrangements and 
appendages of a perfect human body are gradually adjusted, until it is fitted for a 
change in its circumstances, and prepared fora new mode of existence. It has 
lungs to breathe, organs to digest food, a heart to circulate the vital fluids, and in 
short everything suited for that new state into which it is about to be introduced. 
Now all this, we conceive to be an apt illustration of the true spiritual state of the 
unbaptized child. Its moral powers or faculties are just in that state to require the 
influences and téachings of Divine Grace, that it may attain to that point of im- 
provement of which its nature is capable, for which God designed it, and which is 
fully met, only in its being qualified for the enjoyment of his presence in heayen— 
the perfect consummation in bliss of body and soul in the mansions of immortality. 
It is unnecessary to remark upon the change of the child’s state after it is born in- 
to this world. Suffice it to say, that all its powers begin now to act in the way 
they were intended, and the full development of these, dependent on the care of 
parents, constitutes the perfection of the natural or physical man. Ando, after a 
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spiritual manner, when the child is brought into the Church, its spiritual faculties 
or powers receiving that cultivation necessary to their development, in the faithful 
use of the Means of Grace, called the food of the soul, it at length attains to the 
stature of a perfect man in Christ Jesus.” 


The Bishop adds :— 


“Without these views, I confess my inability to meet the Anabaptist in argu- 
ment, and defend infant baptism. Under any other aspect of the whole subject, 
I see not how from babes we are to attain the stature of men in Christ Jesus, 
There is one other analogy used by the Apostle upon the subject,very striking, 
which, if I mistake not, utterly overthrows both the opposing views of the Roman- 
ists and the Ca!vinists. It is that of the graft. Now, if the graft be dead, in vain 
may you attach it to the stock. It must have some life. And so the germ or prin- 
ciple of spiritual life must exist in the soul,—planted there by God—before the dew 
of Divine Grace can impart its fructifying influence.” 

This subject is so important, that we will venture to add 
another thought to the luminous propositions of Bishop Otey. 
Those who deny the universality of the Grace of God and of 
the Spiritual life which that Grace imparts, are accustomed to 
refer the manifest good that is in all men, to what they style, 
“mere human virtues,”—carefully abstracting from the said 
human virtues all possible influence of the Grace or Spirit of 
God. Have these persons ever asked themselves what Virtue 
is? Do they not know that all moralists and legislators have 
uniformly maintained that the knowledge of God and the ca- 
pacity of obeying His Law, is the foundation of all human 
obligation, and of all human virtue? Human Virtue is not 
a brute instinct. It is the conscious action of an intelligent 
being, doing right, under a sense of obligation to God. It is 
no less than ‘‘ the answer of a good conscience towards God.” 
To affirm that a man can accomplish this without the Grace 
of God prompting and assisting him, is the precise expression 
of the Pelagian heresy. 

The great English Moralist, Bishop Butler, in the first three 
of his Sermons, undertakes to tell us what may be known of 
the present actual condition of Human Nature, aside from 
any information derived from the Bible. He shows that there 
is in that Nature a power to achieve all the goodness, both as 
to piety and morality, which Christianity requires or provides 
for, and that the actual present condition of that Nature is 
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flagrantly violated, when this goodness is not attained. This, 
he also shows, was the conclusion of the best Heathen Moral- 
ists, from the same premises. 

But this conclusion, unless taken in connection with the 
truths of the Gospel, as Bishop Butler intended it to be, is 
manifestly contrary to those truths. It is not for us to prove 
this here. The Church has decided it from the beginning, 
and that decision is sufficiently set forth in the Ninth and 
Tenth Articles. The Ninth says :— 

“ Original sin is the fault and corruption of the nature of every man, that natu- 
rally is engendered of the offspring of Adam; whereby man is very far gone from 


Original Righteousness, and is, of his own nature, inclined to evil, so that the flesh 
lusteth always contrary to the Spirit.” 


And the Tenth Article tells us, that— 


“The condition of man” is such, that “we have no power to do good works 
pleasant and acceptable to God, without the Grace of God by Christ preventing us.” 

The Gospel truths, thus set forth, modify and explain the 
conclusion of Bishop Butler. They show the duality of man’s 
present state, as the fallen but redeemed child of God. They 
point out the vitiation of his nature, by which that nature is 
only inclined to evil ; and the gift of God’s preventing Grace, 
by which man is enabled to resist the evil, to struggle against 
the flesh, to obey and to love the Law of God. This is the 
present state of Human Nature, according to the greatest 
Moralist of modern times, and according to the uniform decis- 
ion of the Universal Church. This is the representation of 
Human Nature given by St. Paul in the first and second chap- 
ters of the Epistle to the Romans. He shows that the Gen- 
tiles were condemned because they held “ the truth in unright- 
eousness.” He traces the progress of their wilful departure 
from God, just as we can every day see the same fatal descent, 
and the gradually attained supremacy of Evil, in each soul of 
man who resists the Holy Ghost. He describes the process by 
which the whole Gentile world had gradually fallen into its ac- 
tual condition, by sinning against light and truth, and the 
strivings of God’s Spirit. The deterioration went on, says the 
Apostle, until “ God gave them up to uncleanness,” and “ gave 
them up unto vile affections,” and “‘ gave them over to a rep- 
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robate mind.” Just so God deals now with men. It is the 
same Spirit, but divers ministrations. 

The great Apostle to the Gentiles connects himself, in soul- 
stirring descriptions, with universal Humanity. He stands 
before the world as a man ; conscious of all that man had felt ; 
and adopting for himself, and as the expression of his own expe- 
rience, the very language of the great and the good men of all 
times, he sets forth the struggle between the Good and the 
Evil within us, which all could recognize, because all had felt 
it; and then, he points to the Gospel of the Son of God, as 
the necessary complement of Humanity, as the effectual means 
of bringing this struggle to a glorious end, by giving a com- 
plete and final victory to the Good over the Evil. In the 
name of diseased manhood, as the representative of his kind, 
the Apostle exclaims, “‘O wretched man that I am! who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death ?” Then, at this cli- 
max of the description of ‘spoiled and perverted Humanity, 
comes from the lips of the same man, commending it to the 
hearts of all men, the sweet assurance of the glorious Gospel, 
“ T thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord, So then, with 
the mind I myself serve the Law of God ; but with the flesh, 
the Law of Sin.” 

The Church, the Visible Kingdom of God, is an integral 
part of this blessed Gospel of Salvation. Man is born once 
into this world of sin and death, with an Evil Nature, corres- 
ponding to his evil abode. Redeemed by the Incarnation and 
Death of the Second Man, he is quickened by the Holy Ghost, 
given unto him; made alive unto God and to goodness ; en- 
dowed with a capacity for holiness, with power to resist the 
evil of his nature and of the world, and to attain to a meet- 
ness for eternal joys. But this mere capacity of holiness, this 
spiritual power, this new life, which he receives as a man from 
THe Man Christ Jesus, must, like all life, be nurtured, and 
developed, and trained, to its proper end and purpose, else it 
will become frustrate and perish. Therefore, says the blessed 
Saviour, and, therefore, says the Church, echoing her Master’s 
words, ‘“‘ Ye must be born again, of water and of the Spirit.” 
The child of God must be transferred, by the Sacrament of 
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Baptism—by a second birth—from the world, where the Evil 
Nature alone is nurtured, into Christ’s Kingdom, where the 
new and Spiritual Nature may be nurtured and trained, and 
taught to overcome the evil, and to perfect holiness in the fear 
of the Lord. 

This teaching of the Church is in consonance with the uni- 
versal Consciousness of men, and makes the Gospel to be, in- 
deed, glad news of great joy to all people, because it shows 
how the struggle between Good and Evil, which is common to 
all men, may be brought in every man to a triumphant and 
glorious issue, “ through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

It is the conflict between these two powers, the earthly, sen- 
sual and corrupt Nature, on one side, and the Divine Gift, the 
Third Person of the very Godhead, on the other, and the pur- 
posed design of this conflict—the conquest and extinction of 
the Evil in man, and the complete triumph of the Divine, so 
fitting the redeemed child of God for an eternity of bliss,—that 
explain and account for all the most striking anomalies of this 
strange, perplexing life of ours. 

The loveliness and purity of a little child, are emphatically 
and repeatedly employed by our Saviour, as the highest earthly 
image of a heavenly nature. But all Christian teaching, and 
all human observation, concur in the testimony, that every 
child is born with a corrupt nature, the very nature that shows 
itself, in mature age, in the grossest forms of wickedness. 
Whence then its beauty of character, its loveliness and purity ? 
These can only come from the fresh and full indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit, the Author and Giver of life, bestowed upon this 
child of Adam, to be unto it the power of a glorious immor- 
tality. There is, then, the same contest, already commenced 
in the heart and nature of an infant of days, which is to be the 
characteristic of its life-struggle, and the determining force of 
its external existence. To this conclusion we are shut up by 
the facts of the case, natural and revealed. 

And this conclusion furnishes us with a full and joyous so- 
lution of one of the hardest problems of life, the sufferings of 
little children. Even the corrupt Nature of these little ones, 
so blessed and so visited of God, must be purified and perfected 
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by suffering ; not for actual transgression, of which they are in- 
capable, but that the moral nature may know, by trial and ex- 
perience, the hatefulness of sin, and the pains that are insepa- 
rably connected with it. By this sharp but short experience 
of the dread penalty of sin, their eternity of happiness is aug- 
mented ; they are washed in the same Blood of the Lamb that 
taketh away the sin, the black, damning sin of the whole 
world that lieth in wickedness, and are thus enabled to join in 
the song of the redeemed,—‘‘ Worthy is the Lamb that was 
slain.” 

In 1853, Bishop Otey was appointed, by the House of Bish- 
ops, Chairman of the Commission on the Memorial of Dr. 
Muhlenberg and others. To the work of this important Com- 
mission he gave his whole heart and mind. With his usual 
disregard of himself, he carried on a vast correspondence in 
relation to the subjects embraced by the Memorial, and in 
1856, submitted to the House of Bishops a Report, distin- 
guished for the largeness of its view, and for its profound ap- 
preciation of the work of the Catholic Church in America, It 
is true, and it was to be expected they would be, the Report, 
and the subsequent action of the House of Bishops, were abused 
by some persons as a license for irregularities and illegalities 
which they had long before practised. But the great princi- 
ples of the Report are unquestionably sound, and will be more 
and better understood and acted upon, as the Church grows to 
an adequate sense of the work that is before her. The late 
action of the Diocesan Convention of Pennsylvania, in regard 
to the organization of the work of Christian Women, is a fine 
illustration, in 1863, of the gradual progress of one of the 
principles enunciated by Bishop Otey in 1856. The Report 
says :— 

“ And here we are constrained to call attention to the wasted energy and unem- 
ployed power of the women of the Church. The Sisters of Charity in the Romish 
Communion are worth, perhaps, more to their cause, than the combined wealth of 
their Hierarchy, the learning of their Priesthood, and the self-sacrificing zeal of 
their Missionaries. The providential government of the world leaves everywhere 
a large number of unmarried and unemployed females, and thus appears to point 


the Church to a wise appropriation of their peculiar talents and gifts, in the cause 
of Christ and of humanity. The associated charity and benevolence of Christian 
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Sisterhoods which we have in mind, is the very opposite of the hermitage and the 
nunnery. Instead of a criminal and cowardly withdrawal from the world, and the 
duties which the wants and distresses of humanity may claim, it is the voluntary 
consecration to Christ of all the powers of body and soul, in the active perform- 
ance of the most tender, the most endearing, and yet the most neglected offices of 
charity. Many have seen and many lament our loss, in this respect: but individ- 
ual zeal and effort can effect but little, in the way of providing a remedy. The 
constituted authorities of the Church must take hold of the subject, deal with it 
without reserve, combine effort in the cause, and give direction to it without the 
fear of man.” 


The day of our country’s trial and great tribulation was now 
approaching ; “a day of darkness, and of gloominess, a day 
of clouds and of thick darkness, as the morning spread upon 
the mountains.” And it came not without frequent and sol- 
emn warnings from this true patriot and faithful sentinel upon 
the watch-tower. All through his Ministry, Bishop Otey had 
constantly and fearlessly proclaimed that the Institutions of 
this country were founded upon Religion and Virtue, and that, 
when these supports were removed, the whole edifice would 
crumble, and the condition of the people would be wretched 
and miserable, in proportion to the inestimable privileges they 
had despised and neglected. In one of his early Addresses to 
the Convention of Tennessee, he said :— 


“The elements of Christianity are far more deeply and intimately interwoven 
with the frame-work of society, and of our Civil Institutions, than is generally 
supposed, or than is apparent on slight reflection. That which most nations have 
laid at the basis of their civil regulations, and incorporated with the fundamental 
laws of the land, our countrymen have taken for granted.” 


After showing how the Laws are in many instances nullified 
by a vicious public opinion, he adds :— 


“ Now, all this results from the deterioration of public morals, from overlooking 
the great cardinal and conservative principles of our Institutions; and if the pro- 
cess continues, as it is likely to do, in the mighty impulse that moves our citizens 
to compass sea and land, and penetrate the depths of the wilderness to gather pelf, 
it is perfectly evident that it may and must end in the subversion of all Govern- 
ment by Law, and throw society back upon its original elements: or, what is now 
frightful to contemplate as a probable issue, the strong hand of Despotism may 
seize upon and sway the sceptre of arbitrary power over a land watered by the 
tears and hallowed by the blood of some of the most pious, enlightened men, that 
have ever struggled for civil and religious liberty.” 


More than twenty years afterward he preached :— 
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“Solon made no law against the crime of parricide, for he could not conceive the 
possibility of its commission. So the founders of our Republic never proposed to 
frame a Constitution for the government of Infidels and Mormons.” “The thought 
that Infidelity would ever sway the sceptre of power over this nation, by the vol- 
untary consent and expressed will of a free people, never obtruded itself upon their 
reflections. Had they supposed this, even as a remote probability, they were men 
of sagacity and wisdom enough to perceive that a different Constitution from the 
one they gave us would be demanded. Infidelity can be curbed and restrained 
only by standing armies; by the strong hand and iron heart of a relentless despo- 
tism.” * * * “Nations, as such, will not be held to answer at the bar of God’s 
judgment, as individual transgressors; but here, in this world, they will reap the 
reward of iniquity, and find pride, injustice, faithlessness, and ingratitude, visited 
by an overflowing flood of shame, humiliation, oppression, corruption, and con. 
tempt.” : 


Here is a part of the peroration of his noble Discourse, de- 
livered in Memphis, on the 8th of Jan., 1860. 


“Tmagination now pictures millions upon millions of habitations in cities, towns, 
villages and neighborhoods, dotting the whole land, and there are happy inmates 
in them all! From thousands upon thousands arises, every morning and evening, 
the voice of prayer and praise, of thanksgiving and melody! * * * * (Com- 
merce is busy, trade is active, manufactures yield their stores, and agriculture her 
varied products. In the midst of all this contentment, present prosperity, positive 
enjoyment, and prospective happiness, the cry, like a death-knell, rings through all 
our borders—‘ The Union is dissolved! and the sun of our glory has gone down! 
Ruin, with its wild shriek of despair, spreads its dark wings over all the land, and 
foreshadows the ‘desolation that cometh like a whirlwind!’ Every face gathers 
blackness, every bosom heaves a sigh, and every eye drops a tear! Well may we 
then, if not now, take up the lament of Christ over Jerusalem, and say—O! my 
country! ‘Jf thou hadst known, even thou, at least in this thy day, the things which 
belong unto thy peace! but now they are hid from thine eyes !’ ” 


Prophet of God! vain were thy warnings! The fatal con- 
spiracy between the Abolitionists of one section and the few 
original Secessionists of another, sowing, for many years, the 
seeds of discord among brethren, prospered but too well to its 
first dread consummation. The conservative masses of the 
country, North and South, were powerless, and, so far as 
official language could be used, voiceless. lor our National 
sins, and as the result of that iniquity, the destinies of this 
country were in the hands of those who had determined upon 
its ruin. Nominailly opposed, they acted together to a com- 
mon end, with a felicity of mutual aid and céoperation, which 
showed that the adversary of God and men was their common 
adviser and official go-between. 
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What course Bishop Otey took for the protection of Reli- 
gion and the Church, in this terrible emergency, we cannot 
now fully know or understand. The time is not yet for the 
consideration of that subject. The “ abomination of desola- 
tion” has indeed reached first the loved State and beautiful 
home of Bishop Otey. But because iniquity continues to 
abound, and Infidelity reigns, and lawless power walks abroad 
shameless and unrebuked, and dishonest greed gorges itself 
upon the spoils of the people,—all the miseries we have 
seen and felt will be but “‘the beginning of sorrows,” the ear- 
nest of the woe that is to come. If the Nation will not re- 
pent, forsake its evil way, and turn with a true heart unto the 
Lord our God, then the pall of death will enlarge itself, and 
cover the whole land in blackness, and freedom and well-being 
will go down together in darkness and in blood. 

Leaving these public cares and duties and Jabors of this un- 
tiring servant of Christ, let us see him once more at his quiet 
home. That home was one of those true images of Heaven 
where love dwells. ‘‘ And God is love.” Not long after his 
consecration, Bishop Otey removed to a beautiful farm, near 
Columbia, Tennessee. Here he continued to reside, until, a 
few years since, he was induced to remove to Memphis. 

Bishop Otey’s love for his children was deep and tender, and 
they fervently loved and revered him. He carefully trained 
them ‘in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” The 
Family Altar, and its hallowed associations, were dear, even 
to the second generation. The majestic form and solemn tones 
of their grand-father arrested every childish, wandering eye, 
and the red lips parted in reverent awe, and yet trusting love, 
as the little faces turned up to his. Says a letter now before 
us :-— 

“What beautiful or glorious scene of Nature is there that does not recall his 
kindling eye, his thrilling voice, his spiritual soul, ever leading me up to the throne 
of the Author of all goodness and beauty? Not an evening with its burning 
stars, but tells me of the lessons of wonder and praise of the mighty God, Who 
stooped from His majestic Throne to dwell on earth, despised and rejected of men 
whom He came to exalt to His own place. Not a joyous morn, with its glittering 
dew-drops, bird-matins, and glad sunshine, that he did not point out as a new mercy 


from an all-loving Father! Not a crested wave on the wide ocean, not a thunder- 
peal from the storm-cloud, that was not used as indicative of the power or wrath 
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of an offended God. And the calm, grand mountains, God’s own altars! what 
emblems of the peace of the Christian! which lifts him above the jarring elements 
of the lower world. Not a waving tree, or fragrant flower, that did not call forth 
emotions of gratitude to the wise Being who might have given food to man with- 
out ministering to the finer instincts of his nature. Not a work of Art, even, that 
was not traced back to the Divine Source, which bestowed the gift to create it, on 
man. 

“ Once, when I was a mere child, he walked with me in our garden, filled with 
food for the table, fruit for the more delicate palate, and yet not without its flow- 
ers, beautiful, but common enough for children’s gathering, all the providing of his 
own and my mother’s-hand. We chanced, in our walk, upon a newly blown White 
Lily, on its tall, green stalk, amidst its sister bells. My father stopped. “ Look, 
my child,” said he, as with one finger he slighly filliped one of its snowy petals. 
Upon its satin, pure surface the yellow dust fell, and falling, stained. In vain, at 
his bidding, I tried to wipe it off. “Such is female purity—a touch, a breath sul- 
lies forever.” _ Such was his lesson, and never has one of these royal flowers met 
my eye, but that lesson was recalled. Such were his daily teachings to all about 
him. But the amazing love of Christ was his favorite theme: and yet, familiar as 
thought and use made it, tears ever choked his voice at its recital, at the family or 
temple altgr.” 


The first death in this happy family deeply affected the sen- 
sitive nature of Bishop Otey. The first called was a lovely 
daughter, Sarah. Bowing to his Father’s will with the meek- 
ness of a child, he never ceased to feel the stroke. Never did 
the anniversary of her death, or that of other members of his 
family who in turn were called, occur, without being recorded 
in his journal, with heart-breaking accents of self-criminations 
and prayers for Grace. Vain were all the increasing honors, 
comforts, and blessings of life, to eradicate that sorrow. Hear- 
ing, in 1857, of a similar bereavement sustained by a friend, 
his warm heart poured forth its sympathy in a letter, tender 
and beautiful, which that friend placed reverently and perma- 
nently in his Family Bible, that it might serve as a continual 
memorial of the writer, and of his subject, for more than one 
generation. As we are trying to describe the man as well as 
the Bishop, we will give a sentence or two from this Letter. 

“T have felt this affliction, I think, in all its unmitigated severity and undiluted 
bitterness. The grave has, years ago, closed over my fondest earthly hopes, cen- 
tered upon the persons of two dearly, perhaps too fondly beloved daughters; and 
time has done but little for me, but impress on my heart and memory the sense, 
more indelibly, of my loss. I am ready, therefore, in all such cases, to weep with 
them that weep! I know that words of human condolence cannot soothe the an- 


guish of a bleeding heart. Its ease must come from a higher and holier source. 
But still there is some alleviation of sorrow to know that it is shared by our friends, 
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and especially by those whose experience enables them to estimate the extent of 
our loss. * * * * J well remember how that years ago I would repeat passage 
after passage from Holy Scripture, for the consoluticn of those laboring under dis- 
tress of mind, and feel astonished that my words would fall like water on the rock, 
without impression. I had not then realized that none but the bereaved can truly 
and really sympathize with the bereaved. I had not then felt, with David, that 
‘it was good for me that I had been in trouble.’ I scarcely attached any clear 
meaning to St. Paul’s expression, ‘we joy in tribulation.’ I had not then come to 
a practical and experimental knowledge of this great and concerning truth, that 
there are certain graces of the Christian character which can be exhibited only in 
circumstances of trial, under the crushing load of affliction. Probably I should 
never have learned these tl.ings, had not God taken me up and dashed me down, 
and broken me into pieces like a potter’s vessel.” 

Bishop Otey had, naturally, a very strong constitution, with 
force and energy enough for two or three men. His figure was 
tall and commanding, and his piercing black eye was softened 
by the habitual benevolence of his countenance. But the work 
to which he was appointed, and which he undertook and exe- 
cuted with an indomitable will, was too much for any man ; 
and this, with constant exposure to all climates and weathers, 
gradually undermined his constitution. After resorting to the 
various mineral and sea-side waters of the United States, with 
no permanent benefit, he was advised to try a sea-voyage, and 
the Cold Water Cure, at Malvern, England. This he did, 
with manifest advantage to his health, in the Spring of 1851. 
The physician, under whose care he placed himself here, told 
him that he could not recover until he had perfect rest of mind. 
This was the counsel of a man who understood his noble pro- 
fession. The nervous system, once sliattered by excessive min- 
isterial Jabor, can never be restored but by “ perfect rest.” 
This rest, neither his position or character permitted to Bishop 

? 

Otey. Fora few years after his return, he enjoyed comparative 
ease and comfort, but labors incessant again sapped the source 
of life. His sufferings, for the last three years, seemed to take 
his spirits and thoughts almost entirely from earth and earthly 
scenes. And as the dark days came on, he seemed to view the 
state of our wretched country with the eyes of one almost on 
the verge of the spirit-world, and wept and groaned over the 
woes of our common humanity. 

Even during all these years of suffering, Bishop Otey’s mind 
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retained its elasticity, and his heart its love for nature, for 
God, and for man. We cannot forbear to furnish our readers 
with a few brief extracts from Letters written at that time. 
In one, dated ‘ Beersheba Springs, Aug. 5th, 1859,” he says : 


“T am now seated at a window, which looks out from a house on a mountain, 
three or four thousand feet above the sea level, towards a mountain of equal height, 
separated from this spot by a deep valley. Ever and anon the lightnings flash, and 
the hoarse thunder rolls along these woody heights, and reverberates from the 
deep and rock-braced gorges, winding among these everlasting hills, till it comes 
down with that awful and heavy sound that seems to shake the world. It re- 
minds me of the Apocalyptic thunders, with their seven voices, summoning the 
world to judgment. O, what a day that will be! How often have I dwelt in ima- 
gination upon its sublime and overwhelming scenes, till earth and earthly things 
seemed, to the mind’s eye, as less than nothing and vanity! 

“The rain is descending in copious showers, fertilizing the fields and ‘ making 
soft the furrows thereof ;’ the mists are curling up the woody sides of the moun- 
tain, and presently the Rainbow, with its lovely form, with its glorious arch—the 
most beautiful and the most magnificent object in creation,—will be seen, spanning 
the heavens, and reminding men of God's faithful promise, the token of the cove- 
nant which He made with all flesh! How beautiful is this world! How pleasant as 
an abiding place, if sin had not entered to defile, and death to separate and de- 
stroy ! 

“But I must not enter on this train of thought. I have not space; I have not 
time. There is that grand thunder again! Why can you not be here, to enjoy 
with me these grand and beautiful and glorious works of our Almighty, and All 
Merciful, and loving Father in Heaven!” 


The second Letter is dated from the same place, July 13th, 


1861, and records the death of that faithful companion of his 
joys and sorrows, whom he was so soon to follow :— 





“ Accompanied by I took the remains of your beloved Ma, to St. John’s 
Church-yard, Maury County, and there commitzed them to the peaceful rest of the 
grave, between your venerated Grandma Pannil!, and your dearly beloved Sarah. 
In a bereavement which has made me feel more desolate and lonely than I con- 
ceived that any earthly event could do, there was something that was tranquilizing 
in.the thought your Ma was resting by the side of those whom she tenderly loved, 
and by whom she was as tenderly beloved in life. Itis a peaceful spot—the after- 
noon was calm, with a clear, bright sky, while the beams of a brilliant and setting 
sun fell gently upon the face of our precious one. * * * * And now she 
rests in the blessed hope of a joyful resurrection to eternal life, when Christ shall 
raise her up again at the last day! It is consoling also to dwell upon the thought, 
that she has rejoined the spirits of those dear ones who have gone before! I ima- 
gine to myself, the communings which they have about the past, the present, and 
those whom they have left on earth. I hope it is neither sinful nor hurtful so to 
send out inquiring thoughts after them that preceded us to the land of the blest, 
where is no pain and no sorrow.” 
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It will be recollected that Bishop Otey had, in early life, se- 
lected a spot on one of the Peaks of Otter, where he wished to 
be buried. But after the consecration of St. John’s Church 
and Church-yard, at Ashwood, near Columbia, he laid his de- 
parted loved ones there, and directed that he should be placed 
with them, in that hallowed ground. 

The last Letter from which we shall quote, was written 
within a few months of his death, and when his sufferings 
were very great; yet allhis care was for others. It is dated 
“Memphis, Nov. 22d, 1862.” How wise, how timely are his 
counsels! They should be read and heeded with reverential 
awe, as a voice from the grave, as among the last words of this 
chosen Minister of Christ. 


“ Your feelings of anxiety—the secret and silent musings of mind, of which you 
speak, as wearing upon you heavily, are very natural. And yet. I am satisfied that 
we ought to make some resistance to this disposition, created by surrounding cir- 
cumstances, to speculate about the future. You will, no doubt, have observed that 
no matter what topic is introduced into conversation, in the social circle, the turn 
given to remarks is certain to end upon the War, its events and consequences. 
Where I have been, among those with whom I have mingled, the character of the 
observations indulged in, and the language used, is far, as a general rule, from be- 
ing of a Christian spirit. This is what is meant by the demoralizing effects of 
War; and they are inevitable. We can neither speak nor write about passing events, 
and the actors in them, as becomes the Gospel of Christ. All this proves one 
thing; that we have not made such attainments in the Christian life, in soul-cul- 
ture, as we should have done. The conversation of professors of Religion, judged 
by the precepts and example of Christ, would lead one to doubt whether any spirit- 
ual life was left among us. We are told that the commands of Christ, to love ene- 
mies, to do good to them that persecute you, and the like, do not apply toa state of 
War; and I readily grant, that there is little or no place for them on the bat- 
tle-field. But surely they ought not to be excluded from private life and social in- 
tercourse, on every occasion where the Christian virtues of meekness, gentleness 
and charity, may find a place for their exercise. The people of this generatzon, 
who now have the control of things, have had very little experience of the mise- 
ries and evils, generally, of War. I had a vivid recollection of the War of 1812- 
1815, both as it regards the effects felt in America and in Europe; and I was certain, 
that all we have suffered would happen, and far more than we have yet felt, will 
happen. I was, therefore, most reluctant of all about me, to see the inception of 
this contest. I did everything in my power to prevent it, but it was like throwing 
straws against the wind. But I did not intend to fall into this line of remark. I 
do not like to think about it, much less to talk or write about it. Iam very glad to 
observe, from your Letter, that you still feel pleasure in surveying the beauties of 
Nature. How refreshing to turn from the contentions and disquietudes of men, 
and open an ear to that “still, small voice,” that reaches us from the multiplied 
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forms of beauty which the forests present, in the various tints of the leaves—or 
from the bright stars, looking down upon us, telling that behind the magnificent 
dome in which they are set, there is a world of light, radiant with the beams of 
love—or from the hum of the insect world, reminding us of that swell of praise, 
that rises from all the works of God, and in which we are called to unite! Cher- 
ish the feelings which such views inspire, and then turn to the Word of God, and 
‘be refreshed with the multitude of peace,’ which He promises to them that love 
and obey Him.” * * * * “Here I study tobe quiet, and drive away, as much 
as I can, all anxious cares. If I only had good health, I think I should get aleng 
quite comfortably. The Federal Officers, some two or three, including Gen. Sher- 
man, have treated me with marked consideration, and have not interrupted me in 
the slightest manner. They visit me occasionally, as I do them to intercede for 
friends, and I show them all the civility due to their position as Officers and gentle- 
men. I hada hard time during the Spring and Summer with sickness, though I 
received every attention and kinduess that heart could ask.” 

Want of space alone compels us to withhold many beautiful 
thoughts in this and in other Letters which are before us. But 
we must come now to the close of this good man’s life. In 
his last protracted illness he was most patient, submissive, and 
gentle. It was touching, when his mind began to fail, to see 
the natural, lowly humility of character displayed, by the re- 
quests he would make, adding, “if it was no trouble.” 

The last time but one that he partook of the Holy Com- 
munion, he requested the Minister to pause at the words in 
the Confession, “in thought, word, and deed,” repeating them 
himself with marked earnestness and solemnity: and, on re- 
ceiving the Cup, held it a moment clasped in his trembling 
hands, and said, “I call you all present to witness, that my 
only hope of salvation is through the Blood of Jesus Christ.” 
He received this blessed Sacrament again, and for the last 
time, on Easter Sunday. And then wrote in his Diary the 
simple word,—Easter. Afterwards, acknowledging the receipt 
of an offering from Calvary Church, Memphis, he concluded 
his Note with these words, probably the last he ever wrote— 
they are the words of St. Paul—‘ Finally, brethren, farewell. 
Be perfect, be of good comfort, be of one mind, live in peace ; 
and the God of love and peace shall be with you.” 

During the last week of his illness, the Bishop was almost 
entirely unconscious ; and words or sentences of Scripture, or 
the Lord’s Prayer, were the only things that attracted his at- 
tention. He died at his residence in Memphis, on Thursday, 
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April 23d, 1863, aged 63 years, 2 months and 25 days. The 
Funeral obsequies were performed at Calvary Church, and his 
remains are in a casket, in a marble Cenotaph, in Elmwood 
Cemetery, Memphis, waiting the subsidence of those fearful 
storms of War, which sweep over our hapless land, to be con- 
veyed to his chosen place of earthly rest, at ‘St. John’s in the 
Wilderness,” until new Heavens and a new Earth shall greet 
his adoring gaze. His Will directs that “a simple tomb 
should mark the spot containing his body, having upon it his 
name, date of his birth, and death, and the words,—First 
Bisnop or tHE Hony Carnonic Cuurcn In TENNESSEE, 
Tue Bioop or CHRIST CLEANSETH US FROM ALL SIN.” 


We close this imperfect sketch with a just and beautiful 
tribute to the memory of Bishop Otey, written at our request 
by one who knew and loved him long. 





, 


If in Nature “a thing of beauty is a joy forever,” much 
more, in Grace, must every fresh contemplation of a transcend- 
ently beautiful moral character give fresh joy. As such I ac- 
counted, and still account, the late Bishop of Tennessee. In 
all that adorns the meek, loving, Christ-like disciple; in all 
that gives strength and dignity to a Ruler in the Church; in 
all that helps to sweeten and elevate man’s intercourse with his 
fellows, Bishop Otey shared largely. The result was, a char- 
acter of singular beauty and attractiveness. His portrait, 
which has adorned my library for more than twenty years, 
hangs before me, as I write these lines, and in the combination 
of intellectuality and goodness, of manly beauty and Christian 
spirituality, the canvas is a fair transcript of the original. 

In any assembly of men, social or Ecclesiastical, you could 
not help noticing the Bishop, as well from his affable bearing 
as from his commanding figure. Of late years, sickness, and 
trials manifold, had left their mark on his frame, but, for all 
that, he was a grand specimen of a man. In social life he was 
one of the most charming companions, full of refinement, per- 
fectly unaffected, and a lover of honest humor in its proper 
place and time. He was fond of children, and children were 
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fond of him. This mutual sympathy was no accident; it 
sprang from and reposed in his own sweet, child-like disposi- 
tion, his purity and guilelessness. He could turn from the 
interchange of thought on a severe theological or critical point, 
to caress and amuse the youngest member of the household ; 
and I have seen him, with heart and voice alike engaged, ri- 
ding a little child on his knee, and singing, with a right good 
will, snatches from some old negro nursery melody of his 
Southern home. His presence was always as the sun-light to 
the house where he tarried as a guest. 

Intellectually, he maintained a high place among men of 
culture ; although solidity and straight-forwardness, rather 
than brilliancy, characterized his style of thought and speech. 
He had received a liberal education, and was an alumnus of 
one of the Southern Colleges ; and—from some incidents which 
I can recall—I am inclined to think that he diligently culti- 
vated his classical studies along with the profounder investi- 
gations which his Theological and Episcopal position necessi- 
tated. 

As a Divine, he was well read, especially in all that apper- 
tained to the defence of the Faith and Church of Christ. 
‘Evangelical Faith and Apostolic Order,” was emphatically 
his motto ; and in his practical application of it, he followed, 
strictly, the Apostolic injunction, to ‘ speak the truth in love.” 

In his Official duties, never did Christian Bishop work more 
unselfishly, or with more indomitable perseverance. His whole 
soul was in his work, yes, and his whole body too! and his 
toilsome Episcopate will show perils and self-sacrifices, truly 
Apostolic, met in a truly Apostolic spirit. In season and out 
of season, as the pioneer in the untrodden fields of Missionary 
work, and within the limits of the Diocese, often without ad- 
equate pecuniary compensation, this Man of God glorified 
His Master, and asked no other reward than the permission to 
glorify Him. The glory of Gop in Curist was the well-spring 
of his noble self-sacrifices, and of his persistent zeal; it is the 
interpretation of the intense reality which characterized him. 

The tone of his mind was devotional. I believe that he was 
eminently a man of prayer ; and yet, along with this, mani- 
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festing, and liking in others, whatever was truly human and 
genial. Few Ministers, of any Order, have been so well fitted 
to influence men, and few have been so successful. But with 
all the tokens of Bishop Otey’s loving labors, which the mem- 
ory of his friends may cherish, we may assure ourselves, as we 
recall his chequered life, that there is but one record, the book 
of Gop’s remembrance, which can fully disclose his worth and 
works, 

The Church will not willingly let die the memory of this 
noble Christian Man and Bishop. 

Very faithfully yours, 
W. H. OpENHEIMER. 
RiversipE, July 13, 1863. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


A Critica History or Free Tuouaut, in Reference to the Christian Religion. 
Eight Lectures preached before the University of Oxford, in the year mpcccLXxiL., 
on the Foundation of the late Rev. John Bampton. By ADAM STorREY FARRAR, 
M. A., Michel Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. New York: D, Appleton & 
Co. 1863. 12mo. pp. 487. 


This is one of those works, which the thoughtful reader, who buys but few books, 
will be glad to see. It is sufficiently learned; it bears the marks of close and ex- 
tensive reading; it is well arranged, and its matter is well digested. The Author is 
thoroughly master of his subject; he had a definite aim in writing, and he has ac- 
complished his object. There are many collateral points touching his grand sub- 
ject, such as the efficient causation of Unbelief in the human will, and the history 
and influence of Free Thought on other Religions, as Paganism and Judaism, &c.; 
these he merely alludes to, in defining his own position and work. His main ob- 
ject is, to give a connected history of the variety of forms assumed by Skepticism, 
or an analysis of Unbelief; and this, rather to guide the student, than to refute the 
Unbeliever. At the same time, while he carefully traces the intellectual modes and 
processes of unbelief, he does not altogether overlook the moral, social, and politi- 
cal influences, under which that unbelief has been developed. In tracing the resist- 
ance of the human mind to the Christian Religion as communicated through Reve- 
lation, he notices the four Crises of the Christian Faith in Europe. 

Ist. The struggle with Heathen Philosophy, about A. D. 160—360; the disbelief 
of Lucian and the Epicurean School; the Philosophy of the Stoics, Neo-Platonists, 
and Mystics. And he notices the literary attacks of Lucian, Celsus, Porphyry, 
Hierocles and Julian. 

2d. The second Crisis reached from A. D. 1100—1400, and was a political as 
well as intellectual struggle, Ghibellinism as well as Skepticism. This period brings 
up the Scholastic Philosophy of the Middle Ages, the Nominalism of Abelard, and 
the Realism of Anselm and Aquinas. 

3d. The third Crisis extends from A. D. 1400—1625; and was the era of the 
Renaissance and of Humanism; and marked the transition from Medisval to Mod. 
ern Society. This is one of the best, most masterly portions of the work. We see 
the breaking up of a blind authority, which had reigned for centuries, and the po- 
litical and social causes which generated unbelief. He brings out the startling fact 
that Infidelity has always done its great work in Romish countries. 

4th. The fourth Crisis, commencing in the seventeenth century, under the influ- 
ence of the Philosophy of Bacon and Descartes, comprises, (a) English Deism in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries,—and he notices the writings of Lord Her- 
bert, Hobbes, Blount, Toland, Lord Shaftsbury, Collins, Woolston, Tindal, Morgan, 
Chubb, Bolingbroke, and Hume; (b) Infidelity in France, and the attacks of Vol- 
taire, Diderot and the Encyclopedists, Rousseau, and Volney; (c) Free Thought 
in Germany,—and here he notices the Philosophy of Wolff, the works of English 
Deists, and the influence of a colony of French Infidels at the Court of Frederick II. 
as among the influences at work in the first halfof the Eighteenth Century, and 
leading to the abominations of Modern German Rationalism. The subsequent his- 
tory of German Philosophy he divides into three Periods: I. Destructive in charac- 
ter, inaugurated by Semler; II. Reconstructive, inaugurated by Schleiermacher; 
II. Definite and final tendencies, inaugurated by Strauss. These Periods he subdi- 
vides, and notes the various schools of Philosophy and forms of doubt, with the 
writers who have been most noted as exponents. 

His last Chapter is devoted to Free Thought in England in the present Century, 
and to its illustrations; in (a) the Positivism among the educated; (6) Naturalism 
among the masses; (c) doubts created by Physical Science; (d) the appeals of In- 
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tuition, by Carlyle and Emerson; (e) direct attacks on Christianity, by Mackay, and 
Gregg, and Miss Hennell; (/) the Deism of Intuitional Consciousness, by Parker and 
F. Newman, &c. 

We have thus given a grief synopsis of this most important work; because we 
desire to put it in possession of all our readers, and especially of the Clergy of the 
Church. Mr. Farrar well says, “the discovery of the causes of a disease, contains 
the germ of the cure.” We have this battle to fight in our own country, and, not 
unlikely, in our own Church. The lack of solid learning in our country; the inso- 
lence and impudence of theological snobs and neophytes; the little hold of Creeds 
and Symbols on the masses; the wide-spread prevalence of Infidelity in and through 
some of our oldest Colleges; the timid, hesitating tone and bearing of men from 
whom better things were expected ;—all this leads us to hail such a work with grati- 
tude. To our Clergy, we say, read the work thoroughly; master it; and you are 
in possession of some of the weapons to do the work to which the Church calls you. 
You are unworthy of your position, if you are regardless of the issues of the times, 
on points like these. The strife before us, and upon us, is one which admits no 
dallying, no compromising. ; 

We have spoken of this work warmly. It is the best thing of the kind that has 
been published. We only wish the “Price Lectures” at Boston, instead of 
being a sham, might be made in like manner to meet the wants of the Church in 
New England. 

These Bampton Lectures, however, by Mr. Farrar, with all their excellences, have 
a capital defect. As a historic record, they are well nigh exhaustive, and the Notes 
in the Appendix are invaluable. He does not write as an apologist. He defines, 
in the outset, his own position as a believer in Christianity; and declares, that 
from this stand-point, he enters upon his investigations. This is frank, and honest, 
and honorable. He lays down the following as the “foundation of the Christian 
Religion: (1.) The doctrine of the reality of the vicarious atonement provided by 
the passion of our blessed Lord; (2.) the supernatural and miraculous character of 
the religious revelation in the book of God; and (3.) the direct operation of the 
Holy Ghost in converting and communing with the human soul.” This is all very 
well, as far as it goes. But how do we know, that we have the “ Book of God?” 
How do we know, what are the Doctrines and Institutions, contained in it? Men 
differ, and differ endlessly, on these points. They ought not, but they do. How 
shall we decide, except by referring to the practice of the men who wrote the Books ? 
In other words, Mr. Farrar has left out of view “the Pillar and Ground of the 
Truth.” It does not affect his argument as against the Forms and Modes of Unbe- 
lief; but it does affect the value of his volume as a guide to the inquiring. 

Mr. Farrar is a clear-headed man, but his style is somewhat labored, and occa- 
sionally obscure, until the reader becomes familiar with it. 


Tue Lire oF ouR LORD UPON THE EArtH; considered in its Historical, Chrono- 
logical, and Geographical Relations. By SamugL, J. ANDREws. New York: 
Charles Scribner, 124 Grand Street. 1862. 

It is a hopefnl sign, that the Person and Work of our Lord are beginning to 
awaken so lively an interest among Christian scholars and interpreters. The great 
conflict of the Church, for a generation te come, will be around this citadel of the 
Faith. If this can be successfully assailed, all is lost; if it can be held, all is safe. 
For the Incarnation is a fundamental doctrine of Christianity, as being a great 
central fact in the history, not of this world alone, but of the whole creation; St. 
Paul having taught us, that not only by Christ, but for Him, all things were made. 
He, as the Incarnate One is the root of all Truth. Apart from Him, there is nei- 
ther Revelation of God, nor Atonement, nor Redemption, nor a Kingdom. But if 
He be believed in as the Word made flesh, crucified, risen, and glorified, every 
other part of the Christian System follows by an inevitable necessity. So long as 
the Gospels remain unshaken, all the assaults of Infidels upon the Inspiration of 
the Pentateuch, are labor thrown away ; for what they are really fighting against is 
the Truth as it is in Jesus; the truth that finds its centre and completion in Him. 
They are struggling to break His yoke, and to throw off His authority. They 
are resolved that they will be under no obligations to Him, for deliverance from sin; 
and under noresponsibility to Him, as the Head and Ruler of the creation; and they 
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are leaving no stone unturned to get rid of every truth about Him, that would 
press uncomfortably upon the conscience. The Redemption of Humanity by the 
Son of God made Man, is what they cannot endure; and they are determined, at 
all hazards, to obliterate that Fact from the records of history. Hence, the as- 
saults upon the Pentateuch, geologicai, ethnological, and critical; for, through Mo- 
ses, they hope to wound Christ. If they knew that He could not be dethroned, 
they would feel little interest in convicting the Jewish Lawgiver of mistakes. 

There are two ways in which the Incarnation can be defended ; the one dogmat- 
ic, andthe other historical. The truth about Christ can be set forth in the form of 
abstract doctrine, without reference to the conditions of time and place; or, in the 
form of fact, in which the same truth is expressed in its local and chronological 
manifestations and relations. It is too much forgotten, that Christianity is a series 
of Divine Acts for the redemption of the world, wrought by the Second Person in 
the Godhead, (with the concurrence and invisible codperation of the Father and the 
Holy Ghost,) in the nature and in accordance with the constitution of man. Re- 
demption cannot be understood without taking in the human element as truly as 
the Divine. It was in our nature that God was manifested, and the form of the 
manifestation was determined by the structure of humanity, and the laws to which 
it is subjected. Time, placey and circumstance entered as essential elements into 
the work of our Lord upon the earth. They were the conditions under which this 
work was done. It was of that work, His human life on earth, that He declared, 
“it is finished,” and He bowed His head and gave up the ghost. 

It is the historic, in distinction from the dogmatic or doctrinal aspect of our 
Lord’s life, that Mr. Andrews has chosen as the field of his labors. He seeks to 
set up the frame-work which encloses and contains the spiritual truth, in order 
that this may be guarded against all injury, or rather, perhaps, that it may be pre- 
sented in a clearer light, and seen to better advantage. ‘The simple purpose of 
this book,” he says in his Preface, “ is to arrange the events of our Lord’s life, as 
given us by the Evangelists, so far as possible, in a chronological order, and to 
state the grounds of this order; and to consider the difficulties, as to matter of 
fact, which the several narratives, when compared together, present; or are sup- 
posed by modern criticism to present.” He has done this in an earnest and reve- 
rential spirit, taking for granted the authenticity and credibility of the Gospels, 
and the common faith of Christendom respecting the Lord, and aiming, on this 
foundation, to harmonize the accounts of the Evangelists, and to show the Divine 
wisdom by which the successive steps of His life were guided. His book shows 
a thorough acquaintance with the literature of the subject, ancient and modern, 
and gives, in a style of unusual clearness and condensation, the results of delibe- 
rate and cautious judgment, as well as of accurate scholarship. The reader will 
find in it a clear, though brief statement of the opinions of the best harmonists 
and interpreters, so that where he cannot acquiesce in the author’s conclusions, he 
is pointed to the highest authorities for additional light. 

One of the best chapters in the book is that on the “ Divisions of the Lord's 
Ministry,” from which we will give an extract or two, as specimens of its method 
and style: 

‘‘Turning now to the Ministry of the Lord, let us consider it in its relations to 
that of the Baptist, and as under those historic conditions that have been already 
mentioned. His first work was to present Himself to the Jews as their Messiah, 
in whom the covenants of God with Abraham and David should find their fulfill- 
ment, all the predictions of the prophets be accomplished, and for whom the Bap- 
tist had prepared the way. Of His Messiahship He must give proof, first and 
chiefly, by His words, which should show Him to be the Truth of God; and sec- 
ond, by His works, which should show Him to be the Power of God. * * * * 
Forced to flee from Jerusalem, the Lord goes into Galilee. And now the second 
stage of his Ministry begins. His work in Galilee seems to have had a twofold 
purpose. It was first directed to the work of gathering disciples; such as hearing 
His words felt their truth, and seeing His works recognized in them a Divine 
power. To Him, the true Light, all who loved the light would come. Thus He 
gathered around Him the most receptive, the most spiritually minded, from every 
rank and class, and teaching them, as they were able to hear, the mysteries of His 
Person and of His Kingdom, prepared them to be His witnesses unto the nation. 
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* * * But as it became evident that His death was determined upon, He will 
not permit the nation to commit so great sin, without the distinct knowledge of 
His Messiahship. They shall not reject Him as a simple prophet, or as a forerun- 
ner of the Messiah, but as the Messiah himself. In the third and last stage of 
His Ministry, therefore, we shall find His Messianic claims made prominent, both 
in His own teachings, and in the testimony of His disciples, who, to the number of 
seventy, were sent two and two before Him, as He journeyed to Jerusalem. In 
this city only could He die, for this was ‘the city of the great King,’ and His 
death could not be by lawless violence, or in secret, but must be in the most public 
manner, and by a solemn and judicial act; and here He must announce himself as 
the true King, the Son of David, the long-promised Deliverer.” pp. 124-129. 


Mr. Andrews’s Book does not come into competition with Bishop Ellicott’s very 
interesting ‘“‘ Lectures on the Life of our Lord,” which are of a different character, 
and have a somewhat different aim. Delivered before the University of Cambridge, 
they are, properly, more rhetorical and diffuse; and seek to unite, in some degree, 
the homiletic with the critical. They are full of eloquent and beautiful passages, 
(the Notes have in them, also, much learning and sound criticism,) and would be 
more attractive to the general reader, but are not so thorough in the discussion of 
the difficult questions that meet the thoughtful student of the Gospels. Taken to- 
gether, these two works supplement each other, and furnish almost all that is 
needed for the understanding of the outward history of the Lord. 

Mr. Andrews has prefixed to his book elaborate Dissertations on the dates of the 
Lord’s Birth, Baptism, and Death; in which most of our real knowledge on these 
matters seems to be condensed. He gives a due place to the traditions of the 
Church, without following them blindly and servilely. The whole work is written 
in the spirit of faith and reverence; and while using, freely and fearlessly, all the 
materials which the discoveries of travellers and the skeptical criticism of the Ger- 
man Schools have accumulated, he never forgets, that Christianity is a fixed and’ 
unchangeable Fact, and the Church a Divine Organism; both growing out of that 
great Mystery of Godliness, ‘‘ God, manifest in the Flesh.” 

We close, as we began, by expressing our joy at the great change which is going 
on in many quarters in the direction of Christiam inquiry. The skeptical spirit of 
the age is already meeting a glorious reaction. Men are studying the Gospels of 
Christ with fresh ardor, and are drawing from them and from Him weapons of 
haavenly temper for the fight with the Infidel. This is as it should be. The more 
Christ is known, the more His wonderful Scheme is unfolded to the eye of faith, 
the more impotent will be all the assaults upon His Person, and the Offices which He 
fulfills, as our Prophet Priest, and King. Apparent discrepances in the record 
will vanish, and new harmonies will disclose themselves to the spiritual eye. As 
in nature, every augmentation of power of the microscope brings out new and un- 
expected wonders and beauties, so is it with the Word of God, and the Plan of His 
Grace. It is instinct with Divine life in every part, and hides within it mysteries 
6f wisdom and love and power, giving evidence of its Author, which can never be 
exhausted. Simple, childlike, unquestioning faith in Christ, and in the instrumen- 
talities of His appointment—this is the great, the difficult lesson of the hour, and 
of the age, for the Church to learn. 


MOosHEIm’s ECCLESIASTICAL History, translated by Murdock, with notes by Soames, 
edited with notes by the Rev. W. Srusss, Rector of Navestock, and Librarian 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury. London: Longmans. 1863. 


We notice this new English edition, only to state an act of gross injustice to the 
American translator. The Rev. Dr. Murdock spent the last years of his life in 
translating what, after thorough examination, he believed to be the very best His- 
tory of the Church, written in modern times, and the best adapted to the wants of 
American Scholars. As compact as such a work can be, Mosheim’s History is not 
only not infected, like Neander’s and other German histories, with German Neology, 
but it is, what it professes to be, a History, and not a historical Philosophy. Dr. 
Murdock also expended a large sum in preparing himself to append the Notes, which 
form so large and valuable a portion of the work. He then had the whole work trans- 
cribed, and made applicatiqn in proper form in England for a copy-right. Thatcopy- 
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right he never was able to obtain. Yet the American edition has been reprinted in 
London again and again, without the slightest remuneration to the American Au- 
thor and Translator, who never hesitated to speak of it as a pirated work. It is, 
however, a confirmation of his judgment as to the value of the history, and a tribute, 
though a most ufigrateful one, to the success of his own research and learning as a 
historian. 


A Manuva or Devotions, for Domestic and Private Use. By Grorce Upro.p, 
D. D., Bishop of Indiana. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 12mo. 1863. pp. 
244, 


With all the multitude of Family Prayer Books, and their number is legion, we 
have long thought that there was room for just one more; and we have sketched 
the plan of one, and made some little preparation in way of realizing our own ideal 
of what sucha work should be; short, comprehensive, familiar as home words 
always should be, yet reverential, and withal Church-hke; full of the loving-kind- 
ness of our Heavenly Father, and breathing that spirit of Charity, which His own 
blessed Gospel inspires. We confess that this new volume by the excellent Bishop 
of Indiana, is framed after that plan so closely, that we shall probably abandon fur- 
ther preparation. Adopting Henry Thorntor’s Family Prayers as the basis of his 
work, the Bishop has rid them of a certain narrow Calvinistic tone, has infused 
into them the loving, comforting spirit of the Christian Covenant, and added seve- 
ral Occasional Prayers adapted to the varying wants of every Christian Family. It 
is an excellent work ; and may be confidently recommended to those who are in 
search after one of the most difficult things to find, a good Family Prayer Book. 


JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE ON A GEORGIAN PLANTATION, in 1838—1839. By 
FRANCES ANNE KEMBLE. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1863. 12mo. pp. 
337. 

Mrs. Fanny Kemble (Butler) spent a few months at her husband’s plantation, on one 
of the Islands on the coast of Georgia, about twenty-five vearsago. During this pe- 
riod she kept a Journal, which, with a Letter to the (London) Zimes, and another 
Letter to E. G. Esq., fills the volume before us. She writes like a restless, dissatis- 
fied woman; by her own confession she jumps at conclusions hastily ; and she evi- 
dently went to the South fully prepared *‘to get up a scene,” and would have been 
intensely miserable if she had not succeeded. The book is full of the most tedious 
and common-place sentimentalism, and the style is dull. On one subject, child- 
bearing among the slave-women, she never tires herself, and returns to it again and 
again. On the whole it is not an agreeable book to read; and as it takes only a 
one-sided view of the subject of Slavery in the South, it can do nobody any good, 
though it may possibly gratify a morbid appetite, and so find readers, 


PSALMS AND HYMNS FoR PuBLic WorsHIP: with appropriate Tunes. Revised and 
edited by James Turt", Organist of Westminster Abbey. London: Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 1863. 


This is a small Quarto, (semi-octavo,) and is one of the best of the many Hym- 
nals to which the last tweuty years have given birth in our Mother Church. It 
consists of a very judicious selection of metrical Psalms, generally, though by no 
means exclusively, from the Prayer Book Version of Tate and Brady, followed by 
an equally excellent selection of Hymns for all the Church Seasons from Advent 
to Trinity, for Saints days, Ember days, Holy Baptism and Communion, Confirma- 
tion, Burial, Consecration of a Church, Missions, Morning and Evening, etc., etc., 
with a large number of “General Hymns.” The proportion in quantity which the 
Hymns under the different subjects bear to each other, may be understood from the 
number of pages devoted to each; ninety-six pages are given to the selection of 
Psalms in metre; one hundred and thirty pages to the Church Seasons, from Ad- 
vent to Trinity; one hundred and thirty pages to Saints days—the Sacraments, 
Rites, and less frequent occasional offices of the Church; and one hundred and 
thirty-six pages to ‘General Hymns.” The Music generally stands on the same 
page with the words, harmonized for four voices, in “ short” or “close score,” as 
Musicians call it; i. e., the Treble and Alto on one staff, and the Tenor and Bass on 
another, directly under. 
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The Hymns, and of course the versions of the Psalms, are almost entirely from 
Anglican sources. This is certainly remarkable, since the publication of so many 
happy translations of the grandest Latin, German, and even Greek Hymns, by a 
judicious selection from which this Compilation might have had its present genuine 
excellence greatly enhanced. 

The Sponsorship of this volume by the S. P. C. K. is no reason for its very stri- 
king and almost exclusive Anglicanism, any more than their publication of the 
Prayer Book is a reason for excluding all parts of it which were not of Anglican 
origin. The metrical Hymns of the Church are the common heritage of all the 
faithful, no less than the Collects, Canticles, Versicles and Litanies. We have not 
had them hitherto, simply because their reproduction in English is so very difficult. 
Now that the difficulties have been grappled with by many so successfully, for 
compilers of Hymnals for general use to ignore the fruits of this labor, is delibe- 
rately to withhold that which would be “ for edifying” to millions ef the “ house- 
hold of Faith.” 

Another feature of the volume, which detracts much from its usefulness, is 
the fragmentary character of many of the Hymns. Not unfrequently occurs a 
tune occupying a whole page, or nearly so, with a Hymn of one stanza, or per- 
haps two of six or eight lines each, occupying the opposite page. Such studied 
provisions for the Hymnody of the Church, belittle this important and edifying por- 
tion of Divine worship, and prevent that ardor and life which is the soul of all vo- 
eal song: for, before the people can get warmed and elevated up to the spirit of a 
genuine Choral, they find themselves at the end of the Hymn. In Germany, 
where Hymnody has attained a development and grandeur exceeding everything 
before known in the history of the Church, the Hymns average from eight to twelve 
Stanzas, of from six to eight lines each. And not only is one Hymn of this length 
sung through at a time, but often three or four, more or less, in immediate succes- 
sion. Nor this only in Protestant Congregations, where Hymns are made to supply 
as they may the deficiencies of meagre Liturgical Offices, but in Roman Catholic 
Communities and Cathedrals as well. We are not at present prepared for anything 
of this sort, but are reminded by such facts of the truth, in Art as in Nature, that 
life-power is always to be estimated by the vigor and scope of its manifestations. 

Speaking of the German Chorals, brings to mind, that a very large number of 
the Tunes in this book are taken from this invaluable and almost unlimited store of 
sacred song: but, alas! so stretched, and clipped, and mangled, as to be scarcely 
recognizable, at first glance, by those who are quite familiar with the originals. 
To see such lovely and symmetrical melodies as that of the Hymn ‘“O Haupt voll 
Blut und Wunden,” tortured into a C. M. Double, (p. 60,) and altered, in almost 
every phrase of the Melody, from the most authentic versions of the Tune; or 
that of “ Jesu meines Leben’s Leben,” contracted into a 7s Double, (p. 62); or that 
of “ Straf mich nicht in deinem Zorn” (7.6. 7.6. 3.3. 6.6.,) utterly ruined by twisting 
it into a 7s 6 lines! is almost too much for one patiently to witness. And as if it 
were not enough to mutilate these almost matchless melodies, in their harmonic 
treatment, the Editor has utterly ignored, or disregarded, the keys in which they 
were originally composed. 

Is the organist of Westminster Abbey totally ignorant of the Church Modes? 
If not, how could he bring himself to set and harmonize (to mention but a single 
case) the melody of “ O Haupt voll Blut und Wunden,” (pure Phyrgian) in E flat ma- 
jor? And if he be ignorant of the Modes, why does he tamper with melodies 
written in them. We really should not have thought this of Mr. Turle. A man 
holding his position, and employing the advantages which his position brings, 
ought to have a keener zsthetic sense, a better trained artistic conscience, than so 
deliberately and remorsely to mutilate, as he has done throughout this volume, 
some of the choicest specimens ever produced in the Art to which his own life is 
devoted. How would he like to have his own able productions thus treated? But, 
besides the intrinsic excellence and beauty of a thing of Art, does it acquire no 
sanctity from the approving verdict of ages and generations? One melody which 
he has altered, that of the German Hymn, “ Wer mehr den lieben Gott last wal- 
ten,” given on page 254, struck such a chord in the popular heart, that four hund- 
red hymns were written to be sung to it within the first century after its publica- 
tion, which was in 1657, more than two centuries ago. And, moreovor, the ori- 
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ginal Hymn for which this melody was composed, or to which it was wedded by 
the composer of both Hymn and Melody, (G. Newmark,) has been translated into 
English, and published repeatedly, during the last ten years, in the very city in 
which Mr Turle has all the while resided. It is as good a Hymn, in its English 
dress, as the one for which the Organist of Westminster has thought it worth 
while to mutilate such atune. Why, then, if he wanted to give this Tune, and 
could find no other Hymn of its metre, did he not give its own Hymn? Or, if he 
wanted music for a Hymn which he wished to give, why did he not draw upon the 
resources of his own genius, and leave unmarred this exquisite melody? The 
same may be said of more than a score of similar instances in this Compilation. 
But we are extending our remarks too far; and some may, perhaps, think our 
strictures too severe. They are prompted, however, by no unkindness; far from 
it; but by our great interest in the important subject to which this book is one of 
the msst valuable contributions yet offered. We have now to say, and with great 
pleasure, that of the many Manuals for Congregational song that have been pub- 
lished within the last score of years, this is, on the whole, second only to Hymns 
Ancient and Modern. The versification is remarkably smooth and clean, and gen- 
erally Classical English. The Adaptations of Tunes to the Hymns is done with a 
judgment and taste that we have not seen equalled in any other work. Some in- 
stances are so happy as to be worth, singly, the price of the book; while many of 
the original compositions, by the Editor and others, are surpassingly excellent. 
Notwithstanding the deficiencies and mistakes, as we cannot but regard them, al- 
ready spoken of, we rejoice to see a volume of such general merit. and promise of 
usefulness, issued by the venerable Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
and destined to the immense circulation which the imprimatur of that society 
would secure to a much less able work, throughout the world-wide dominions of 


the British Empire. 


Tue CAPITAL OF THE Tycoon: a Narrative of a Three Years’ Residence in Japan. 
By Sir Rutruerrorp Avcock, K. C. B., her Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary in Japan. With Mapsand Engravings. 2 vols. 12mo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1863. pp. 407, 436. 


Until within a few years, nearly all that was known of Japan was gleaned from 
Kampfer, whose large and valuable work formed the basis of nearly all the modern 
books on the subject. To our own Navy belongs the honor of opening that won- 
derful country to foreign intercourse; and what Commodore Perry, in 1854, and 
Mr. Harris, subsequently, have accomplished for our national commerce, the na- 
tions of Europe have not been backward in claiming and securing for themselves. 
By the Treaties of 1857 and '58, the exclusive policy of Japan was broken down, 
conditions and privileges of trade agreed upon, residence at Yeddo granted to For- 
eign Ministers, and diplomatic Ministers from the Court of the Tycoon to be sent 
to Foreign Governments. In virtue of this new arrangement, Sir R. Alcock re- 
mained three years in Japan, as Her Majesty’s Minister Plenipotentiary; and we 
have, in these two volumes, more valuable information respecting that remarkable 
country and people, than in any book of modern times. After all, we suspect that 
commercial relations with Japan will never amount to much, until the whole sys- 
tem of network of its internal government is broken to pieces. Indeed, late intel- 
ligence intimates that such anevent may not be far distant. The following passage 
from Sir R. Aleock’s work will show, what a complicated affair the Government is. 
After describing the Daimios,a race of Barons, who farm out the land between 
them, and whose power was formerly much greater than it is now, he says: “ This 
brief summary of their history was necessary here, to show how this nation is 
governed on a feudal basis, with two hereditary Sovereigns; one by right divine; 
and the other by successful usurpation, supported by material force, who is himself 
held in check and controlled partly by the traditional respect for ancient customs and 
laws, and still more by the hereditary Daimios professing a nominal subordination, 
but keeping up a real antagonism. The whole country is thus parcelled out in large 
and small territories over which feudatory chiefs rule absolutely, although ostensi- 
bly the subjects of a Suzerain and an executive chief of the state, and amenable to 
the laws of the empire, but opposing and limiting the authority both of Mikado 
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and Tycoon, as occasion serves or their interests and passions dictate. We have in 
presence, therefore, a ducal system of sovereigns, each with their separate court, 
high officers, and nobles; next, a class of nominal feudatories, the bona fide rulers 
of the country in detail’ under a feudal system. And over all, intertwined and 
twisted round every individual member of this tripartite hierarchy of two Sove- 
reigns, their courts of great officers, and a class of great territorial barons, each 
of whom enjoys a petty and semi-avowed independent sovereignty,—there is cast 
like a spell an elaborate network of espionage, which seeks to control by treachery 
and finesse those who cannot be subjected by overt force, and to bring all under 
one bondage or system of government.” 

In respect to the great question of Christianity in Japan, and the causes of its 
terrible persecution and its rigid proscription, less is said by Sir R. Aleock than we 
wish. The author evidently sides with Kampfer, in attributing that well-nigh 
fiendish animosity to former Jesuit intrigue and love of power; instead of to 
the mercenary jealousy and influence of the Dutch. Sir Francis Xavier, tte Jes- 
uit. landed at Japan about A.D. 1550, and in 1629 the Christians numbered, it is 
said, 400,000. Twenty years later, Christianity was declared utterly extinct in the 
Islands; an event accomplished by a series of persecutions unparalleled in barbar- 
ity. The volumes before us, however, treat mostly of other matters, the manners 
and customs of the people, the various productions and resources of the country, 

c., &e. Upon these, they are quite full. Valuable information is also given as to 
the social condition of the people; also, Art, Literature, and Philosophy, all which 
were borrowed from China; and Morals, which are at a lower ebb than has gene- 
rally been supposed. The Maps and Illustrations, which are numerous, are, we 
need not say, as coming from the Messrs. Harper, well executed. 


Tue Socrat CONDITION AND EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE IN ENGLAND. By JosEepn 
Kay, Esq., M. A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, Barrister at Law, etc. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1863. 12mo. pp. 323. 


The first impression which the reading of this book gives, is that of astonish- 
ment at the real condition of the great mass of the laboring classes in England; 
is so wholly different from the accounts as presented by English writers generally. 
The next feeling, which is sure to follow, is a deep indignation at the affected sym- 
pathy and philanthropy, which the English nobility and the upper classes are ex- 
hibiting over the institution of American Slavery. Compared with the working 
classes in the agricultural counties, and the manufacturing and mining districts in 
England, the Slaves in the United States are, as a class, much happier, and mor- 
ally, religiously, socially, and intellectually, vastly more elevated. If the English 
are justified in interfering with the Domestic Institutions of the United States, be- 
cause of Slavery, we Americans will be justified in interfering with the Domestic, 
Social, and Political Institutions of England. That is the plain lesson of this book. 

The work is timely. The American editor, whose name does not appear, but 
whose Preface is signed ‘‘S—., Newport, R. I., July 24, 1863,” says; “Some eigh- 
teen months passed in England, Scotland and Ireland, during which time he visited 
all the great working counties, as well as many of the principal agricultural centres, 
convinced the American editor of this work, that the great culture, refinement and 
education of the higher classes of society there, were purchased at the cost of the 
utter degradation and brutality of the lower orders. Having collected full evidence 
from official documents, from reports of various societies, and from the press, daily, 
monthly and quarterly, that his personal convictions were correct, he was prepared 
to lay before his countrymen a picture of English life sufficiently revolting to per- 
suade the most skeptical among us, that our political institutions, notwithstanding 
all their faults, should be guarded as invaluable, if estimated by comparison with 
the result of the past thirty years’ working of Great Britain's internal policy. * 

* * * At the sametime it occurred to him that a double value would be given 
to such a work; if it were done by an English hand, and accordingly he lays aside 
his own, and publishes some chapters of a book by an English scholar and gentle- 
man, as well known for his integrity as for the thorough character of his study of 
the subject in hand. He was commissioned by the Senate of the University of 
Cambridge to travel through Europe, to examine the comparative moral condition 
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of the poorer classes of the different countries. The chapters in this work whick 
relate to England, are those only which form the volume before us.” 

The work of Mr. Kay-was published in London in 1850. In 1861, so far from 
the evil of pauperism being diminished, the editor says, ‘“ before the cotton famine 
commenced, and with no war on their hangls, England and Ireland’s paupers had 
increased about five per cent. yearly, since 1851; with three millions more of popu- 
lation, less land was under cultivation than in 1851, and one-third of her people 
were fed from foreign sources.” Indeed, the pauperism of England must increase, 
as the small free-holds and copy-holds are merged in the great estates. In the 
year 1770, 250,000 freehold estates were in the hands of 250,000 families; 
in 1815, all the lands of England were in the hands of 30,000 proprietors; and the 
number is growing less and less. Hence, the deeper and deeper poverty and deg- 
radation of the agricultural laborers; hence, the crowding masses pouring into the 
manufacturing towns, and the practical heathenism and gross criminality which 
fester there ; and hence, we do not hesitate to say, the wonderful sympathy of 
these cotton lords with the cotton-growing portion of our own country, whose pro- 
ductions they hope to monopolize. Mr. Kay’s chapters are full of statistics, gath- 
ered from the most authentic sources. His statements of the causes of all this 
wretchedness, and the remedies, are bold and worthy of consideration by Christian 
philanthropists. He closes his chapters with the following remarkable summing 
up of his conclusions: “The poor of England are more depressed, more pauper- 
ized, more numerous in comparison with the other classes, more irreligious, and 
very much worse educated, than the poor-of any other European nation, solely ex- 

epting Russia, Turkey, South Italy, Portugal and Spain.” 


Tur CuurcHMAn’s REASONS FOR HIS FaitH AND Practice. By the Rev. N. 8. 
trcHaRDSON, D. D. Second Edition. New York: James Pott, No. 5 Cooper 
Union. 1863. 12mo. pp. 323. 


The former edition having been long out of print, and the work being called for 
by some of the most earnest and successful of the Clergy, the author has devoted 
what time he could spare from other duties, to a new edition. The work is now 
almost a new one. Some of the chapters have been re-written; and especially 
that on the “Fruits of Modern Systems,” which has been adapted to the startling, 
terrible condition of our own day and times; two new chapters have been added, 
one on “ American Methodism,” (which we commend to every Methodist who can 
be induced to read it,) and one on the “ Modern Theory of Development ;” and 
many new Notes and References are appended, for those who may wish to read 
further. It is believed that. to an honestly inquiring mind, the Church is presented 
in a manner that cannot well be resisted; of course, no argument will avail with 
those whose minds and hearts are poisoned, and their consciences seared, with ha- 
tred and prejudice. The tone of the work will not, it is hoped, be objected to by 
any one who regards the Church as something else than a mere “ Sect among 
Sects.” We notice two or three typographical errors, but they are unimportant, 
and will be corrected hereafter. The work is neatly published by Mr. Pott, at the 
office of the Tract Society, (who is in many ways doing a good work for the 
Church,) and will be sold to Parish Libraries at a reduced price. 


SoutuerN History OF THE War. The First Year of the War. By Epwarp A. 
Pottarp. Author of “ Black Diamonds,” &c. New York: Second Edition. ©. 
B. Richardson. 1863. 8vo. pp. 368. 


The first chapter of this work is the only one which has much general interest. 
It fills thirty pages, and is devoted to the causes of the War. The author is partly 
right in his estimate of the antagonism between the “ States Rights” party and the 
“ Consolidationists;” he is partly right, in affirming the existence of a party at the 
North, who were false to their own oaths and treacherous to the Constitution; but 
the whole tone of his work is so ultra and violent, and its estimate of the North is 
so uncandid and untrustworthy, that it has very little value. His language is often 
strong, if not elegant, and the gall of bitterness which he pours out upon Jeffer- 
son Davis and his Cabinet is at least amusing. Him, he calls an autocrat, who 
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has absorbed all the offices of the government; and them, he regards as a ‘Col- 
lection of dummies.” Southern critics of a former edition, who, it seems, differed 
from the author, he greets as “drunken patriots, cowards in epaulettes, crippled 
toadies,” &c., &c. He says, he “spits upon the criticisms of such creatures.” The 
greater part of the volume is devoted to the first year of the War, sketches of and 
comments upon, engagements in battle, &c., &c. 


Meworr of the Life and Character of the late Hon. THEODORE FRELINGHUYSEN, 
LL. D. By TatBor W. CHamsers. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1863. 
12mo. pp. 289. 


Mr. Frelinghuysen was born in Franklin, New Jersey, March 28,1787; graduated 
at Princeton College, in 1804; was admitted to the bar, in 1808; elected to the 
Senate of the United States, in 1829; was Chancellor of New York University, in 
1839; was candidate for the Vice Presidency of the United States, in 1844; was 
President of Rutgers College, in 1850; and died, April 12th, 1861. From 1846, 
until his death, he was President of the American Bible Society. The Rev. Mr. 
Chambers, the author of the Memoir, a relative of Mr. Frelinghuysen, has done 
his work judiciously and conscientiously; and the tribute is worthy of one of the 
best of American Statesmen. 


DocumENTARY HISTORY OF THE PROTESTANT Episcopal CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
Srates, by Francis L. Hawks, D. D., and Wa. S. Perry, A. M. New York: 
James Pott, No. 5 Cooper Union, Fourth avenue. 


The Twelfth No. completes the First Volume, making 328 pages. The Second 
Volume will be issued, bound, at $2.00; and will complete the History of Con- 
necticut. The Nos. published contain interesting Letters from Rev. Messrs. John- 
son, Graves, Lamson, Dibblee, Punderson, Beach, Gibbs, Watkins, Mansfield, Wet- 
more, Camp, Newton, Scovil, Winslow, &c., and also from Churchwardens, and 
others of the Laity. At the end is given a brief Sketch of the Seabury family, by 
one of the members of it. The work grows in value as it proceeds. The stern, 
uncompromising principle of the founders of the Church in Connecticut, and the 
bitter persecution of the Puritans, are both of them facts, bearing, too, directly 
upon the present condition of things in New England. 


Tue Youna Parson. Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co. 1863. 12mo. pp. 384. 


The Rev. Petit Meagre, “the Young Parson,” the hero of this book, is a ‘‘ High- 
Church” Presbyterian, inexperienced, but well educated, corscientious, and self- 
denying; who, with the purest motives, takes charge of a country congregation. at 
$250 a year. The people, however, seem to have had very loose notions on eccle- 
siastical matters. The rndeness, the impertinence, the intermeddling, and gossip- 
ing, and dictation, and stinginess, and the inevitable Sewing Society of course, 
which have made the parish intolerable to his predecessors, are brought to bear 
upon him; and a narrative of incidents of this sort makes up the volume. If this 
is a true picture of the inner life and practical workings of Systems, where the 
people make and unmake their own Creeds and Ministers, we do not wonder that 
the more decent and sensible persons among these Sects are glad to escape into 
the Church, on the score of good taste, if for no higher motive. The picture, as 
drawn by the artist, is pretty highly colored, and has some coarse features, but it 
will do good, if it can be placed in the right hands. 


Tue Sunpay Scnoor SERVICE AND TUNE Book, selected and arranged by Jonny C. 
Ho.utster, Superintendent of the Sunday School of St. Paul’s Church, New Ha- 
ven, Conn. New York: Mason Brothers. 1863. 


We predict for this Manual a wide circulation, because it has been gotten up as 
a necessity, and been successfully used in one of the most flourishing Sunday 
Schools in the Church, and so has been fairly tested. The volume also contains an 
“Order of Service,” for the opening and closing of the Sunday Schooi, and a well 
selected “Table of Lessons” for a Catechetical Exercise at other hours than the 
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regular Church Service; both these are prepared and arranged by the Rector, the 
Rev. Mr. Drown. Among the Hymns, besides those taken from the Prayer Book, 
we notice several beautifyl Christian Lyrics, in which our language is becoming, 
from many sources, so rich, and our Prayer Book is so meagre; and we are glad to 
see that provision has been made here, for all the greater Festivals of the Church. 
The Music is well selected, the melodies being mostly simple, and many of them 
are already great favorites with children. In the selection both of the Hymns and 
the Music, the compiler has culled from a wide field, but his work has been guided 
by a Churchly instinct, a cultivated taste, and a thorough appreciation of the prac- 
tical wants of the Sunday School. We commend the work to the attention of the 
Clergy who feel the want of such a volume, as one deserving their attention. 


Sixt Annuat Report of the Board of Commissioners of the CENTRAL PARK, in 
the City of New York. With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. 1863. pp. 71. 


From this Report we give the following facts:—The estimated cost of the Park 
up to the present time, including the purchase of the land, is $7,827,426.04. If 
extended to One Hundred and Tenth street, about which there is still some doubt, 
its total area will-be 843 19-1000 acres. There are but seven Parks in the world 
of larger extent than ours. These are: 

Great Windsor Park, near London, 3,500 acres. Richmond Park, 2,468 acres. 
Hampton Court and Bushy, 1,842 acres. Phoenix Park, near Dublin, 1,752 acres. 
Bois de Boulogne, near Paris, 2,158 acres. Gardens at Versailles, 3,000 acres. 
Prater Garten, Vienna, 1,500 acres. 

During the last year, a grand total of 4,195,595 persons have visited the Park. 
Of these 1,996,918 were pedestrians; 71,645 were equestrians; and the balance 
occupied vehicles, numbering 709,010. On one Sunday, 26,752 pedestrians visited 
the Park; and on another, 5,151 vehicles. Out of this immense number of visitors, 
but 135 arrests have been made, and of these 103 were for fast driving. There 
are eleven boats on the lake. Over 25,000 persons took a sail during the season 
of 1862. 

A statement is made of the donations to the Board for the use of the Park. From 
which it appears that eighty-seven casts, in plaster, of the works of the late 
Thomas Crawford, have been presented by Mrs. Louisa W. Crawford: also the 
statue of Flora, in marble, by Crawford, presented by R. K. Haight. Among the 
animals given are the following: Seventy-three white swans (twenty-eight of 
which have died), two trumpet cranes (both dead), four deer, three does, a mon- 
key, a red fox, two Poland geese, an American eagle, a black eagle, two Syrian 
gazelles (both now dead), an opossum, the ox “ General Scott” and the ox “ Consti- 
tution,” two musk deer (both now dead), an Australian cockatoo, two sheep, and a 
marsh hawk (dead). The surviving animals are in good condition, and are sub- 
jects of marked interest to visitors. 

The carriage drive below One Hundred and Second street is open for its entire 
length for public use, a distance of over seven miles. The bridle road now open is 
a little over four miles long. The total length of walk now in use is a trifle over 
eighteen miles. 

The Terrace forms the architectural termination of the Mall. In constructing it 
pedestals have been placed for the reception of such statuary as may from time to 
time come into the possession of the Commissioners. In this manner receptacles 
have been provided for statues illustrative of “Day,” “Night,” “Sunlight,” 
“ Moonlight,” “ Starlight,” “ Twilight,” ‘ Childhood,” “ Youth,” ‘“ Maturity,” “ Old 
Age,” “Spring,” “Summer,” “ Autumn,” ‘“ Winter,” “The Mountain,” “The Val- 
ley,” “The River,” “The Lake,” “Science,” “ Art,” “ Pomona,” “ Sylva,” ‘ Ceres,” 
and “Love.” The Terrace is divided into upper and lower portions. When fin- 
ished, it will form the most elegant and elaborate architectural specimens in the 
Park. The interior walls are arched, to correspond with the external openings, 
and within the leading lines these arches are proposed to be finished with marble 
and Caen stone. The flights of stairs which approach the Lake, with their adja- 
cent ornamentation, constitute even now a pile of palatial grandeur. The designs 
for the Terrace are from the pencil of Mr. C. Vaux, who is personally superintend- 
ing the construction. 
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It is hoped, by the Commissioners, that the Park will before long rival the Bo- 
tanical Gardens, Arboretum, Museum of Economical Botany, and Herbarium of 
Kew Gardens, on the Thames, and that a collection of foreign and domestic ani- 
mals rivaling that of the Zoological institution at the Jardin des Plantes or the Sur- 
rey Gardens, will be added to its list of attractions. The New York Historical 
Society have been presented by the State with the massive stone State Arsenal on 
the Park grounds, and will probably soon remove to it its valuable collection of 
Egyptian and Oriental curiosities, and of Paintings and of other works of Art, ancient 
and modern. There are men in that Society who will not be satisfied until their 
Gallery shall rival the British and South Kensington Museums, and shall be vir- 


tually free to the public. 


A Criass-Book oF CHEMISTRY; in which the latest Facts and Principles of the 
Science are explained and applied to the Arts of Life, and the Phenomena of Na- 
ture. Designed for the use of Colleges and Schools. A New Edition—entirely 
rewritten. With over three hundred Illustrations. By Epwarp L. Youmans, 
M.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1863. 12mo. pp. 460. 


From the Preface of this book, we gather the following as its leading points. It 
is not so much a new edition as an entirely new work, rewritten and re-illustrated 
throughout. It brings up the general subject to the latest moment, and contains a 
large amount of new and interesting matter not found in existing chemical text- 
books. The new views of heat and the great principles of the Conservation and 
Correlation of Forces, which may now be regarded as established in the scientific 
world, are first presented in Prof. Youmans’ new work, in a form suitable for class- 
room study. It also embraces many other results of recent investigation, as Spec- 
trum Analysis, and the new elements discovered by it; Prof. Graham's interesting 
views on Dyalysis and the colloidal condition of matter; Berthelot’s remarkable 
researches in organic synthesis; Prof. Tyndall’s brilliant discoveries concerning 
the offices of Aqueous Vapor in nature; together with many other new facts, and 
new explanations of old ones. The volume will also be found to embrace several 
of the interesting views advanced by the author in his lectures on the ‘ Chemistry 
of the Sunbeam.” The work is not intended as a technical book for chemists, but 
is written in a style suitable for popular reading and study. It is designed to con- 
vey that kind and amount of information upon the subject of chemistry and its ap- 
plication to the arts of daily life and the phenomena of nature, which are now in- 
dispensable to a good general education. 


PRESBYTERIAN, METHODIST and Baptist Testimony to Confirmation as a Primi- 
tive and Apostolic Rite. Witnesses, Calvin, Beza, Baxter, Wesley, Adam Clarke, 
&c., &c. Compiled by the Rev. B. Wistar Morris, Assistant Minister of St. 
Luke’s Church, Germantown, Penn. Philadelphia: C.M. Burns. 1862. 16mo. 
pp. 95. 

We are glad to see a new edition of this well arranged little Manual; which 
ought to be in every Parish and Sunday School Library. If any one objects to 
Confirmation, send for this little volume. It will silence the gainsayer, if, from his 
obstinacy, it does not convince and convert him. 


The following publications have been received: 


Romoia. A Novel. By George Exror, Author of “ Adam Bede,” “The Mill on 
the Floss,” &c. With Illustrations. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1863. 
8vo. pp. 250. 


Live It Down. A Story of the Light Lands. By J. C. Jeaffreson, Author of 
“Tsabel,” &c. A Novel. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1863. 8vo. pp. 248. 


FRIENDS IN CouncIL: a Series of Readings and Discourses thereon. Two Volumes. 
New York: Reprinted from the last English Edition. James Miller. 1863. 
12mo. pp. 301, 279. 
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THE Brvovac AND THE BaTtTLe-FIeELD; or Campaign Sketches in Virginia and Ma- 
ryland. By George P. Noyes, Capt. U.S. Volunteers. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1863. 12mo. pp. 339. 


Bisnop H. W. Lee’s Pastorat Letrer. “The Agent and the Means of Sanctifi- 
cation.” Trinity Church, lowa City, May 27, 1863. vo. pp. 23. 


Rev. B. B. Bassitt’s SERMON, on “ Church Work,” at the First Annual Convention 
of the Church Union, in St. Paul’s Church, Boston, May 19th, 1863. With Con- 
stitution, &c., &c. 


Whether the Church is to save Massachusetts and New England from Roman- 
ism on the one hand, or the rankest Infidelity on the other, is now the simple ques- 
tion. That unrest, that heart-rending struggle, which is possessing multitudes of 
earnest, inquiring minds, will be met some way. These persons are looking for 
something radically different from the Puritan System, and they will findit. They 
do not believe that the true Church of Christ is a mere Sect among Sects, and they 
will not be mocked, at this late day, with the platform sentimentality of ‘“‘our com- 
mon Christianity.” They are hungering for bread, and they are sick even to loath- 
ing of such chaff. There is not in all the world, we are persuaded, a field which 
calls more loudly for the Gospel in its integrity, than this same New England, the 
fountain-head, at second-hand, of our modern infidelity. Thank God, there are 
men there, Clergymen and laymen, who know their mission, and who lack neither 
the courage nor’the wisdom to discharge it. It is no child’s play they have in 
hand. This Sermon sounds the key-note; and the men whose names we find on 
the list of the Society, will, be believe, do their work in the fear, and faith, and 
love of God and of His Son. 


THE DIRECTORY FOR PuBLIC WORSHIP, AND THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, consid- 
ered with reference to the question of a Presbyterian Liturgy. By Charles ‘W. 
Shields, Pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. Philadelphia: 
W.S. & A. Martien, 606 Chestnut st. 1863. 8vo. pp. 48. 


If any of our Clergy or Laity wish to see one of the most remarkable pamphlets 
of the times, let them send for this. We give the publishers’ address in full. 
They have another work in press, to which we shall give attention when the work 
appears. Some of the positions of Mr. Shields are as amusing to Churchmen, as 
they will be astounding to Presbyterians. We bid him God speed in his Jabors. 


ESSAYS ON THE RESTORATION OF THE DraconaTe, by the Rev. J. H. Nichols, D. D., 
of Bishop's College, Lennoxville, C E., and the Rev. J. Carry, Woodbridge, C. 
W. Montreal: John Lovell. 1863. 8vo. pp. 16. 


We are glad to see that a great principle of Ecclesiastical Order is working its 
way among our Canadian brethren, as it is among ourselves. Primitive Dioceses, 
and Primitive Bishops, and Primitive Deacons, and Primitive Deaconesses, and 
Primitive Work, we shall have in due time. They will all come together. When 
we see the rapid strides of Popery, with its well-marshalled ranks, especially in 
our large cities, and the wide-spread, increasing skepticism of multitudes of our 
young men, we confess to some impatience at the stolid, dignified, conservative in- 
difference of our own branch of the Church. 


Rev. Dr. E. M. Van Devsen’s CoNVENTION SERMON, in St. Andrew's Church, Phil- 
adelphia, May 27, 1863. “The Church Aggressive.” 


An admirable Sermon, written in the full spirit of our remarks upon the Essays 
jast noticed. 


Rev. J. Grertow’s Discourse on the Times, in St. Mark’s Church, Augusta, Maine, 
Aug. 6, 1863. 8vo. pp. 8. 


Lievt. Con. Prtsen’s REPLY to Emil Schek’s Criticisms on Maj. Gen. J. C. Fre- 
mont’s Campaign in the Mountain Department. 8vo. pp. 14. 
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Oxsrrvary Recorp of the Graduates of Yale College, during the Academical Year 
ending July, 1863, at the Meeting of the Alumni, July 29, 1863 


Frank W. BALLarp’s AppREss, before the New York Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, April 27, 1863. ‘ New York City a Mission Field.” 
We shall have more to say upon this pamphlet, and more use to make of it by 
and by. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES of the General Theological Seminary, at 
the Triennial Meeting, Sept. 30, 1862, and the Annual Meeting, June 24-5, 1863. 
New York. 1863. 


OnE HUNDRED AND NINTH ANNUAL CATALOGUE, &c., of Columbia College. 1863. 
There are, including all the Departments, 689 Students in this venerable College. 

CaTaLoGuE, &c., of Nashotah Theological Seminary, 1863. 

Fourta ANNUAL CATALOGUE of Griswold College, Davenport, Iowa, 1863. 

ANNUAL ANNOUNCEMENT of the Departments of Medicine, and Surgery, and Law, 
of the University of Michigan, 1863-4. 

CATALOGUE of Eagleswood Military Academy, Perth Amboy, N. Jersey, 1862-3. 

Forty-SEVENTH ANNUAL Report of the American Bible Society, May 14th, 1863. 

4 Tae ANNUAL Report, &c., of the Prison Association of New York. 8vo. 
pp. ° 


Seconp ANNUAL Report of the Woman's Central Association of Relief, No. 10, 
Cooper Union, New York, 1863. 


Turrp ANNUAL Report of the Erie, Pa. Young Men’s Christian Association, with 
the Address of the Rev. J. F. Spaulding, 1863. 


Mr. Spaulding, in his Address, examines with a master’s hand, ‘the connection 
between Science and Revelation. 





><. -oe 





CORRECTION. 


The vote in thé last General Convention, on the Hon. Murray Hoffman’s Resolu- 
tions, having been incorrectly stated in our April No., (p. 110) we give the vote 
as reported in the printed Journal. 

Dioceses represented by the Clergy, 22. Ayes, 7; Nays, 14; Divided 1. 

Dioceses represented by the Laity,16. Ayes 2; Nays 13; Divided,1. The 
vote was as follows: 

DIOCESES VOTING IN THE AFFIRMATIVE :— 

CierGy: Delaware; Indiana; Maine; Massachusetts ; Michigan; Ohio; Pennsy]- 
vania. 

Laity : Delaware; Ohio. It should be added, that Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan 
and Pennsylvania, each cast a clerical minority vote in the negative. 


DIOCESES VOTING IN THE NEGATIVE ;— 

CLERGY: California; Connecticut; Illinois; Kentucky; Maryland; Minnesota; 
Missouri; New Hampshire ; New Jersey; New York; Rhode Island; Vermont ; 
Western New York; Wisconsin. 

Laity: Connecticut; Illinois; Kentucky; Maine; Maryland; Massachusetts ; 
Michigan ; Minnesota; New Hampshire; New Jersey; New York; Rhode Island; 
Western New York. 

Connecticut, Minnesota, and New York, each cast a clerical minority vote in the 
affirmative; and New Jersey and New York, each a lay minority vote in the af- 
firmative. 

The vote of the following Dioceses was equally divided: of the Clergy, Iowa; 
of the Laity, Pennsylvania. 
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SUMMARY OF HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


ORDINATIONS. 
DEACONS, 
’ Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 
Appleton, John Perrin, Potter, H. June 28, 1863, Annunciation, New York City. 
Buckmaster, John Wm. Potter, H. June 28, “ Annunciation, New York City. 
Brush, Abner Platt, Upfold, May 24, “ Christ, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Cooke, Wm. Henry, Potter, H. June 28, “ Annunciation, New York City. 
" Cornell, Augustine W. Potter, H. June 28, ‘“ Annunciation, New York City. 
Eastwood Benjamin, Williams, June 16, “ Chapel, Middletown, Conn. 
Hopson, George Bailey, Potter, H. June 28, “ Annunciation, New York City. 
’ McGann, Byron, Whitehouse,July 19, ‘ Bishop’s Church, Chicago, IL. 
McGowen, James, Whitehouse,Aug. 23, ‘‘ Bishop’s Church, Chicago, Il. 
” Morrow, Wm. Brice, Potter, H. June 28, ‘“‘ Annunciation, New York City. 
Neilson, William H. Potter, H. June 30, “ Mediator, New York City. 
. Rice, Francis Fenelon, De Lancey, July 19, “ Trinity, Seneca Falls, W. N. Y. 
Riley, Theodore Myers, Potter, H. June 28, “ Annunciation, New York City. 
Seabury, George, Potter, H. June 28, “ Annunciation, New York City. 
Simpson, Stephen Price,Potter, H. June 28, “ Annunciation, New York City. 
Stanley, Albert Upham,Potter, H. June 28, “ Annunciation, New York City. 
Stocking, Chas. H. W. Potter, H. June 28, “ Annunciation, New York City. 
Teller, George Storm, Potter, H. June 28, “ Annunciation, New York City. 
Trimble, John Wm. Potter, H. June 28, ‘“ Annunciation, New York City. 
€ Worthington, George, Potter, H. June 28, ‘“ Annunciation, New York City. 
e 
PRIESTS. 
© Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 
Rev.Boardman, Wm.S. Potter, H. June 29, 1863, Calvary, New York City. 
“ Bower, William, Bedell, June 28, ‘“ Rosse Chapel, Gambier, Ohio. 
l- “ Chapin, Densm. D. Kip, May 10, “ Grace, San Francisco, Cal. 
“ Dyer, William, Bedell, July 1, “ Trinity, Tiffin, Ohio. 
n “ Fuller, Simon G. Williams, Sept. 12, 1862, St. Matthew’s, Wilton, Conn. 
“ Learoyd, Chas. H. Eastburn, June 24, 1863, Christ, Andover, Mass. 
“ Lathrop, Henry D. Bedell, June 28, ‘“* Rosse Chapel, Gambier, Ohio. 
\3 “ Lee, J. H. Bedell, June 10, “ St. Paul’s, Steubenville, Ohio. 
: “ Lewis, H. A. Bedell, June 10, ‘“ §8t. Paul's, Steubenville, Ohio. 
‘« Maxwell, Sam’l, Jr. Bedell, Aug. 16, “ Epiphany, New York City. 
s “ Morgan, Pliny B. Eastburn, July 17, “ St. Luke’s, Chelsea, Mass. 
; “ Pearce, J. Sturgis, Williams, June 16, ‘ Chapel, Middletown, Conn. 
“ Phelps, Lyman, Kemper, June 28, “ Zion, Oconomowoc, Wis. 
e “ Van Dyne, Chas. H.Whitehouse,July 5, ‘“  Bishop’s Church, Chicago, II. 
f- “ Walker, Wm. D. Potter, H. June 29, “ Calvary, New York City. 
“ Wells, Albert E. Whitehouse,July 5, “ Bishop’s Church, Chicago, Ill. 
a; “ Whittaker, Ozi W. Eastburn, Aug. 7, “ St. Stephen’s, Boston, Mass. 





“* Young, C. H. Bedel), July 1, “ Trinity, Tiffin, Ohio. 
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CONSECRATIONS., 
Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 
All Saints, McCoskry, June 18, 1863, Brooklyn, Mich. 
Calvary, DeLancey, July 24, “* Northville, W. N. Y. 
Christ, DeLancey, Aug.11, “ Binghamton, W. N. Y. 
Holy Trinity, Williams, June 30, “ Westport, Conn. 
House of Prayer, Stevens, July 14, “ Branchtown, Penn. 
St. John's, Williams, June ll, “ Pine Meadow, Conn. 
St. Mark’s, Eastburn, June 16, “* Southboro’, Mass. 
St. Paul’s, Williams, July 7, “ Middlefield, Conn. 
St. Paul's, Potter, A. June 23, “ Lock Haven, Penn. 
St. Paul’s, Lee, H. W. June 14, “ Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
St. Paul’s, Whipple, June 9, “ Winona, Minn. 
St. Peter’s, Whipple, June 24, “ Shakopee, Minn. 
St. Thomas's, Hopkins, June 25, “ Brandon, Vt. 
Trinity, McCoskry, July 8, “ St. Clair, Mich. 
OBITUARIES. 


The Rev. Grorgz N. Cueney, Rector of St. Luke’s Church, Branchport, W. N. 
Y., died at Branchport, June 12th, aged 36 years. He was a native of Canandai- 
gua, and for about ten years was Rector of Trinity Parish, Rochester. He was 
ordained deacon at Alexandria, Va., by Bishop Meade, July 16, 1852; and Priest, 
by Bishop DeLancey, in Grace Church, Rochester, W. N. Y., June 28, 1853. 


The Rey. Tuomas B. FLower, Rector of St. John’s Church, Ashfield, Mass., 
died at that place, June 23, 1863, aged 49 years. 


The Rev. James KEELER, of Janesville, Bremer County, Iowa, entered into rest, 
June 26th, 1863. He was the third son of Aaron Keeler, and was born at Nor- 
walk, Fairfield County, Conn., April 20th, 1787. His father was an agriculturist, 
and he assisted on the farm until he was eighteen years of age, having few advan- 
tages but those of a Common School education. His mind, at an early period, 
seems to have been much troubled on religious subjects; but being of a reserved 
disposition, he did not express his thoughts to any one, and he became gloomy and 
despondent. When about 16 or 17 years of age, the death of a grand-father, an 
old man above 90 years of age, made a powerful impression on his excited mind; 
and soon after, he dreamed that the old man arose, sat up in his grave, cleared up 
his doubts, and gave him much good advice. This singular dream, which he well 
remembered, had some influence on his subsequent life. He now determined to 
gain an education; and as his father rendered him no assistance, he effected his 
object by teaching, while pursuing his own studies. He taught in various parts of 
the State of New York, also in New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, and North Caro- 
lina. He became proficient in anda lover of the Latin classics, the principal 
authors of which he usually read over once a year, for many of the last years of 
his life. 

He commenced studying Divinity, under the Rev. Bethel Judd, D. D. He was 
ordained Deacon, by Bishop Hobart, while Connecticut was under his Episcopal 
jurisdiction, probably early in the year 1818. Binghamton, New York, was his 
first field of labor, and there he organized a Parish, and travelled as Missionary far 
into the surrounding country. His next Parish was Unadilla. He sometimes 
accompanied the venerable “ Father Nash,” the well known apostle of Western 
New York, in his Missionary tours. In the year 1822, he removed to Walling- 
ford, Conn., where he served St. Paul’s Church for a very small stipend, depending 
on his school to supply the increasing necessities of his rising family. He was 
ordained Priest by Bishop Brownell, Nov. 4th, 1823, in Christ Church, Middletown, 
Conn. In 1828, he was invited to become the Rector of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Meriden. While at Wallingford and Meriden, he officiated a part of the time 
in six or seven other Parishes, at different times. He spent one year in Union 
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Church, Hitchcockville, and two or three years in Northfield, Conn. In 1835, he 
returned to the State of New York, and took charge of St. Luke’s Church, Har- 
persville, Broome County. Here he purchased a farm, on the banks of the Sus- 
quehanna, both to afford occupation for his sons, and to recruit his own health, 
which had become sadly deranged. In 1849, he removed to Muscatine, Iowa; and 
in 1850, to Cedar Rapids, where he organized the Church and spent three years. 
He then removed to Janesville, Iowa, but not meeting with the codperation he 
had been led to expect, and some of the denominations occupying the ground, he 
never organized a Parish there, though like a good Churchman of the old sort, he 
continued as long as he lived, to hold Divine Service in his own house, where all 
attended who chose. 

After his removal to Janesville, he had no regular charge; but before the organi- 
zation of the Parishes at Cedar Falls and Waterloo, he often held Services in those 
two towns, without remuneration from the people; and only last sprii g he took a 
Missionary trip in the northwest counties of Butler, Floyd, Mitchell and Worth, 
holding Services where he had the opportunity, hunting up Church families, and 
baptizing children. Even to the last, age had not impaired his faculties or powers 
of endurance, either of body or of mind. Few men living could sustain the severe 
and protracted exercise of intellect to which he daily accustomed himself,—read- 
ing, with few interruptions, from early morning till late into the night. 

He was buried on Saturday, the 27th of June, the Funeral Services being per- 
formed by the Rev. W. F. Lloyd, of Waterloo, and the Rev. H. Townsend, of In- 
dependence. <A very large congregation of his friends and neighbors attended to 
pay the last sad tribute to the remains of the venerable and good old man, and 
faithful Minister of Jesus Curist. 


The Rev. BENJAMIN HALE, D. D., died at Newburyport, Mass., July 15th, 1863, 
aged 66 years. He had been incapacitated for severe labor for several years, but 
his death, from disease of the heart, was sudden. He was born in old Newbury, 
now Newburyport, Mass., in 1797: graduated with honor at Bowdoin College, in 
1818, and immediately became principal of the Saco Academy. In 1819, he enter- 
ed the Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass., and became a Congregational preach- 
er, in 1822. The four years thereafter he spent as a tutor in Bowdoin, and as the 
President of the Gardiner Lyceum. In 1827, he was called to Hanover College, N 
H., as Professor of two important branches of learning, and held that office until it 
was abolished by the Trustees, in 1835. During his incumbency, he delivered lec- 
tures on Chemistry, Pharmacy, Medical Jurisprudence, and Natural Philosophy, 
and laid the foundation of the College’s extensive and valuable Geological and Min- 
eralogical Cabinet, and moreover he himself was the architect in the reconstruc- 
tion of the building. 

It may seem strange that the Trustees of Dartmouth should have decided to 
abolish a Professorship thus nobly and creditably illustrated by its incumbent. 
But there are ‘wheels within wheels” in the management of Colleges as well as 
in that of other institutions. Dr. Hale was an “Orthodox” Clergyman, not long 
graduated from Andover, when he was called to this Professorship at Hanover. 

Before actually entering on the discharge of its duties, he had attached himself 
to the Protestant Episcopal Church, and it was uot till he saw fit to publish a vol- 
ume, entitled “Scriptural Illustrations of the Liturgy,” that the idea seems to have 
occurred to the Trustees, that the College could do without the Professorship of 
Chemistry. They could find no fault with the manner in which it had been con- 
ducted, but they could destroy it altogether, and so displace its incumbent, and this 
they did. 

On Sept. 28th, 1828, he was ordained Deacon, by Bishop Griswold, in St. James’s 
Church, Woodstock, Vt.; and Priest, by the same Bishop, Jan. 6th, 1831, in St. 
Paul’s Church, Newburyport, Mass. 

After his return from a visit to the West Indies, whither he went for his health, 
in the summer of 1836, Dr. Hale was elected to the Presidency of Hobart College, 
in Geneva, N. Y. In 1852-3, he made a brief visit to Europe; and in 1856, he re- 
signed the Presidency of the College, which he had held for twenty years; since 
which time he has lived in retirement in his native place. 
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He was the author of several scientific and professional works; but his main and 
successful endeavor, after leaving Dartmouth, was the building up of Hobart Col- 
lege, at Geneva, in which there should be combined with the highest intellectual 
culture of the mind, the systematic and correct training of the heart in the religion 
of the Gospel and the Church of Christ. 

President Hale was ever the Christian gentleman and scholar, faithfully discharg- 
ing the duties of his reeponsible position, and at the same time enjoying the respect 
and love of all with whom, in social and friendly relations, he was brought in 
contact. 

Besides the volume mentioned above, he published in 1838, a pamphlet on the 
Division of the Diocese of New York, and several Lectures, Addresses and Sermons. 


The Rev. WILLIAM KELLY, Rector of St. James Parish, Dexter, Michigan, died at 
Dexter, Aug. 13th, 1863. More than the passing notice which we are able to give, 
is due to the memory of this departed Presbyter of the Church. Of the place of 
his birth, and his early history and education, we know nothing. We first became 
acquainted with him as a Methodist minister, stationed at Dexter, Mich., in 1851. 
A copy of this Review had fallen in his way, and shaken his confidence in the 
Methodist System. He at once became a subscriber to the Review, and our letters 
from him at that period, exhibited the workings and struggles of an honest. noble 
mind, in search of the “Truth as it is in Jesus.” As the results of his faithful 
and protracted inquiry, he renounced Methodism; and although he had a family 
depending on his labor for support, gave up his profession and salary, and became 
a Candidate for Orders. He was ordained Deacon, by Bishop McCoskry, in St. 
Thomas’s Church, Battle Creek, Mich., March 26, 1855; and Priest, by the same 
Bishop, in St. Paul’s, Detroit, in the same year. He expressed to us, more than 
once, the peace of mind and inward satisfaction which the Church brought to him; 
and his tribute of warmly expressed gratitude for the Review, as a leading instru- 
ment in his conversion, has often and abundantly cheered and repaid us, amid the 
ceaseless toil and drudgery of our labors. His first Parish was at Ontonagen, 
Mich., where he labored faithfully and successfully for a few years; when he re- 
moved to Dexter, where he died. Ata meeting of the Clergy, after his Funeral, 
the Bishop in the chair, the following were among the resolutions adopted: 

Resolved, That we desire to put on record our sincere respect for the talents, ac- 
quirements, and Christian and Ministerial fidelity of the deceased. 

Resolved, That our departed brother, in his honesty of mind and heart, and his 
lovely simplicity of character, has made for himself the testimony of “an Israelite 
indeed,.in whom was no guile.” 

Resolved, That in his perseverance and diligence in the two fields of his ministry 
in the Church, the departed has left his brethren the valued legacy of example and 
incitement. 

Resolved, That the Diocese has lost a Presbyter, than whom none was more de- 
voted to its interests, more willing to labor in its service, and whose absence will 
be painfully felt in its councils. 


The Rev. Freperick T. Tirrany, Rector of Trinity Church, Claverack, Columbia 
Co., New York, died at Claverack, Sept. 2d, 1863, aged 68 years. 


CHURCH IN LIBERIA. 


Having given in our last No. the results of the formal action of the Clergy of 
Liberia in organizing the Church there, it is proper also to preserve the following, 
which we take from the August Spirit of Missions. The Foreign Committee with- 
hold for the present the expression of their opinion. We have reason to know 
that there is more in this whole movement than meets the eye. They say: 

“Tn laying before our readers the following letter from Bishop Payne, giving an 
account of the meeting of Convocation, and the resolutions adopted by that body 
respecting the recent action ofthe so-called “Church Council,” heldin Monrovia, 
we take the opportunity to say that full particulars in relation to the whole subject 
4 oe Organization in Africa have been received in communications from the 

ishop.” 
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RESOLUTIONS. 


1. That the late action of the Liberian clergy, in Organizing the General Council 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Liberia, was hasty and permature. 

2. That said organization being effected without the concurrence and, in most 
cases, without the knowledge of the Liberian churches, can have no authority over 
those churches until formally approved and accepted by them. 

3. That the organization effected at Cape Palmas in April last, entitled “The 
General Convocation of the Protestant Episcopal Church” in Liberia and parts ad- 
jacent, uniting, as it did, the counsels, and prayers, and efforts of ministers, cate- 
chists and teachers, foreign, Liberian, and native, was, in our opinion, best calcula- 
ted to promote the interests of Christ’s cause in this part of Africa. 

4. That, entertaining such views, and as the Liberian organization was effected 
without the concurrence of this Convocation, we invite the clergy and churches of 
Liberia to meet us, according to the provision in Article I. of General Convocation, 
in St. Mark's Church, Cape Palmas, in February, 1864. 

5. That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the clergy of Liberia, and the For- 
eign committee of the Board of Missions of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America. 


DIOCESE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


At the late Convention of this Diocese, two Reports were presented worthy of 
special notice. One was by the Committee appointed last year on that part of the 
Bishop’s address which touched on Sunday Schools. It was read by the Rev. Mr. 
Lounsbury, and concluded with several Resolutions, of which we give the two fol- 
lowing: 

Resolved, That the religious education and spiritual nurture and training of child- 
ren have been, by Divine appointment, lodged in the family and the Church; that 
the true position of the Sunday school in relation to these is one of simple codpera- 
tion, subordinate, auxiliary to both, designed to help the parent and the pastor in 
earing for the lambs of the flock, but incapable in itself of doing the work of either, 
or of making up the sad results of their loss. 

Resolved, That the slight hold we gain by years of training upon the multitudes 
of children who come under our influence in the Sunday Schools of our Church, and 
the small number we retain in after years, in any living connection with our con- 
gregations, are not accidents, but the legitimate issue of a manifest cause: we 
have not trained them to a love for the Church and a personal appreciation of her 
character and services; and therefore, the Convention hereby gives expression to 
its deep conviction, that if we desire our Sunday school children shall become per- 
manently attached in after years to the worship of our Church, we must bring the 
general aspect and regimen of the school and the Church more into harmony with 
each other. 

The other Report was on the employment of Christian Women in Church work, 
and was read by the Rev. Dr. Leeds. We give the Resolutions appended to the report. 

Your Committee, in conclusion, respectfully submit for consideration the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

Resolved, That the systematic devotion of themselves by Christian women to 

works of piety and charity among the needy, deserves all the encouragement 
which the church can give; and while their direction in so doing is left, un- 
der the Bishops, to their respective pastors or the clergy of the districts in which 
they may be called to labor, they shall command our prayers that they may be up- 
held and guided in their life of love by the Blessed Spirit of the God of grace and 
love. 
Resolved, That the designed incorporation, by its Managers, with the “ Hospi- 
tal of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Philadelphia,” of a system of religious 
and charitable ministration in the services of faithful women, and of a school for 
the education of Christian visitors and nurses for all places of sickness and want, 
meets the hearty approval of this Convention; and that its clergy and laity will 
cordially second any efforts that may be made by the Bishop of the Diocese and 
the Managers of the Hospitals, to carry 40° this benevolent and Christian intent. 
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Resolved, That, leaving with perfect confidence to the authorities” in the Church 
the organization and moulding of this important department, it is yet earnestly 
hoped, and is hereby recorded as the desire and prayer of the Convention present, 
that out of this seed may grow an Institution, primary in position, whose object 
shall be, not only the association and training of women for lives of mercy and la- 
bors of love, but also to gather around it all the auxiliaries to Christian useful- 
ness, in Homes for the Aged, Asylums for Reform, Infirmaries, Orphan Houses, 
Christian Nurseries, and the like, to be served by its ministry to the glory of God 
and the highest good of His creatures. 

GEORGE LEEDS, 

M. A. DEWo.rE Howe, 

LEIGHTON COLEMAN, + Committee. 
Feix R. Brunot, 

HENRY CoPPEE, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


The Rev. Dr. Park has resigned the charge of St. Luke’s Church, and his posi- 
tion in Racine College, Wis., and is about to establish aSeminary for boys, called Im- 
MANUEL HALL, near Chicago, Ill. Dr. Park is a thorough scholar, and a successful 
educator, and if his life isspared, his new Institution will do a noble work for the 
Church in the West. 

At a special meeting of the Board of Trustees of Racine College, held on the 
evening of July 14th, i863, the following Preamble and Resolution were passed 
unanimously, viz: 

Wuereas, The Rev. Roswett Park, D.D., Chancellor of Racine College, and 
Professor of Natural Philosophy and Chemistry in the same, has presented his res- 
ignation of these offices ; 

Resolved, That in accepting it, the Trustees desire to place on record their sin- 
cere gratitude for his laborious, earnest and, self-sacrificing efforts for the founda- 
tion of this College, and to express their hope that in his new sphere of labor he 
may be enabled to promote the welfare of that Church of which he is a faithful and 
true hearted Minister. H. WHEELER, 

Sec’y of the Board. 


BROWNELL HAutL.—This is the title of the Female Seminary, located at Sarato- 
ga, two miles north of Omaha City, Nebraska Territory. Bishop Talbot has secur- 
ed a fine, large building, every way adapted for the purpose. The school was op- 
ened September 16th, for the reception of both boarding and day pupils. 


® The regular College course of study at St. Paul’s College, Palmyra, Mo., 
having been interrupted, the Rev. William B. Corbyn, D.D., announces that he 
will continue the School, and endeavor to make it worthy of its old reputation. 


SUMMARY OF FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


ENGLAND.— CONVOCATION : PROVINCE OF CANTERBURY. 


Both Houses assembled on Wednesday, July Ist. The most important matter 
before it, at least to us American Churchmen, was a Petition, presented to the 
Upper House, by the Bishop of Oxford, as follows: 

To his Grace, the President, and their Lordships the Bishops of the Upper House of 
Convocation of the Province of Canterbury. 
The humble Petition of the undersigned members of the Lower House of the said 
Convocation, 

Sheweth—That your petitioners have learned with much interest that in the recent 
Synod or Convocation of the Bishops and Clergy of the United States of America 
certain steps were taken witha view to promote intercommunion between the 
Russo-Greek Church and the Anglican communion. 
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Your petitioners believe that the present time may be more favorable than for- 
mer times have been for efforts in that direction. 

They therefore humbly pray your venerable house to use your endeavors to 
bring about such intercommunion. 

And your petitioners will ever pray, &c. 

This Petition is signed by Mr. Massingberd, Archdeacon Bickersteth, Archdea- 
con Denison, Mr. Joyce, and a large number of members of the Lower House. 

He also moved the following Resolution, which was carried: 

That his Grace, the President, be requested to direct the Lower House to appont 
a Committee to communicate with the Committee appointed at the recent Synod of 
the Bishops and Clergy of the United States of America, as to intercommunion 
with the Russo-Greek Church, and to communicate the result to the Convocation at 
a future session. 

The following Committee was appointed on the Russo-Greek Church: The Arch- 
deacons of Bucks and Taunton; Dr. Leighton; Lord A. Compton; Sir G. Prevost; 
Chancellor Massingberd; and the Rev. Messrs. Fendall, Seymour, and Randolph; 
Jive to be a quorum. 


QUEBEC.—CONSECRATION, 


The Rev. James WILLIAM WILLIAMs, Bishop elect, was Consecrated Bishop of 
Quebec, at the Cathedral, on Sunday, June 21st, by the Bishop of Montreal, (Ful- 
ford), Metropolitan, assisted by the Bishops of Toronto, (Strachan), Huron, (Cro- 
nyn), Ontario, (Lewis), and Vermont, (Hopkins). The Rev. Canon Thompson, of 
Montreal, preached the Sermon. 


MONTREAL.—METROPOLITICAL SEES, 


The Provincial Synod, 17th September of last year, after a very lengthy debate 

upon the successiva to the Metropolitical See, finally passed the following Resolu- 
tion: 
Resolved, That it is the sense of this Synod that the Metropolitical See ought to 
be fixed to one city; and that the decision of Her Majesty, the Queen, in selecting 
Montreal as the Metropolitical See ought, if possible, to be maintained; that, there- 
fore, a Committee be appointed to devise, in consultation with the Diocesan Synod 
of Montreal, some measure for the solution of the difficulties in the way of the 
election of the Metropolitan. 

The Committee so appointed, composed of the Bishops of Huron and Ontario, 
and of a Clergyman and Layman from each Diocese, met at Montreal on the 16th 
of June, and after a lengthened conference with a Committee of the Diocesan Sy- 
nod, agreed to recommend the following plan, viz:—That, upon a vacancy oceur- 
ring in the Metropolitical See, the Bishops of the Province should meet at Montreal 
simultaneously with the Synod of that Diocese, and nominate to the Diocesan Sy- 
nod of Montreal a person to fill the office of Bishop of Montreal and Metropolitan; 
and if the Diocesan Synod should decline to elect him, then to nominate a second, 
and so on till an election was made. The report was adopted, with an amendment 
to the effect, that the House of Bishops should nominate two or more persons to 
the Synod of Montreal, and if none of these should be elected, the House of 
Bishops shall again exercise their right of nomination. An amendment of the Rev. 
Canon Bancroft’s to place the nomination in the Provincial Synod was lost. 


CONTINENTAL INTELLIGENCE, 


France. L’UNION CHRETIENNE.—This organ of the rising Gallican party grows in 
interest and power, and in an evident disposition to affiliate with the Catholic ele- 
ments of the Church of England. A series of three Articles upon “The Desire 
manifested by the Anglican Church to enter into communion with the Oriental 
Catholic Church,” by the Arch Priest Wassilieff, appear in the Nos. for May 17th, 
24th and 31st, and give expression to sentiments which, coming from such a source, 
are of special interest to us at this time. ‘“ Knowing the spirit of peace and of 
charity which animates the Orthodox Church,” says this Russo-Greek Divine, “ we 
believe that we interpret her feelings in saying that her heart has beat with joy at 
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the news that she might be able to give the kiss of peace to the great and venera- 
ble Anglican Church.” Calling it, ‘this ancient Church whose origin is in the Ori- 
ent, and to which St. Gregory the Great devoted a solicitude so Christian and so 
disinterested,”—he declares that ‘“ Roman ambition did not completely reach its 
end of domination, for the Anglican Church always preserved something of her 
first independence and attachment to ancient tradition.” 

These Articles show a very just appreciation of the character of the English 
Reformation; speak of the Continental Reformers as having “placed themselves 
too much outside of the Catholic idea,” as having been “too isolated in their oppo- 
sition to Rome,” and as “having followed too exclusively their own irdividual in- 
spirations.” The writer then proceeds, in a kindly spirit, to dwell upon what seem 
to him the defects and errors in a work which he regards as, in its leading design 
and principles, a sound and holy one; “for,” says he, “ Romanism and Catholicism 
are incompatible ideas; they contradict each other just as much as the particular 
and the universal.” ‘It is then,” continues he, “in a spirit of truth and of liberty 
that it (the Anglican Church) shows a tendency to unite itself with the Catholic 
Orthodox Church, and it is well inspired when it turns its regards thitherward.” 

The writer then proceeds to speak of the “ Orthodox” Church, and to claim for 
it the faithful succession and representation of the Primitive Church, and of the 
Saints and Doctors which are recognized as authority by the Church of England. 
He claims for the East four of the primitive patriarchates, regarding Rome as pos- 
sessed, therefore, of but one-fifth of the patriarchal authority; and of but one-third 
of the succession from St. Peter, which, St. Gregory said, was divided between 
Rome, Antioch and Alexander. The unity and solidarity of her Episcopate is 
urged, against the autocracy of Rome, as proof of the primitive character of her 
organization; and the encyclical letter of the Oriental Patriarchs and Bishops to 
Pius IX, is brought to bear witness to the Anglican Church that the “ Orthodox” 
guarantees the conservation of Christian doctrine, quoting from it a passage to the 
effect that the polity of the Eastern Church renders, not the Episcopate and Priest- 
hood alone, but the whole body of Christian people, the guardians of the faith. 

In the Number for May 24th, the Abbe Guettée attempts to furnish a common 
ground for Union, as regards the doctrine of the Holy Eucharist, by drawing a dis- 
tinction between the substitution of the spiritual body of Christ for the Sacramental 
elements, and the converston of these latter into the Body and Blood of Christ,—in 
either case admitting the non-existence of bread and wine after consecration. As- 
suming, as the standard for the determination of truth, the Holy Scriptures and 
the witness, not the independent authority of the Primitive Fathers, he seeks to 
prove this doctrine. However we may hesitate to accept the conclusions of the 
learned Abbé, we can but rejoice in the principles which he thus accepts as deci- 
sive. If we can once agree in the standard of authority and in the mode of inves- 
tigating religious truth, and be joined in one common Christian spirit, we shall 
eventually be enabled to see eye to eye indeed. 

The Union Chretiénne for May 31st, publishes, with some self-congratulation, a 
letter from James, Patriarch of Alexandria, to the Editor,—a letter in its character 
and cordially approving and encouraging spirit, very similar to that from the Patri- 
arch of Constantinople and others, which we transferred to our pages in the last 
Number. The same issue very favorably reviews and largely quotes from a French 
translation of Dr. Wordsworth’s three Anglo-Italian letters, of which we have 
spoken more fully in a preceding Article. The Number for June 21st, concludes 
an able series of fourteen Articles upon the Council of Florence, by the Russian 
Priest, Priléjeeff: those for June 21st and 28th contain two Articies upon “The 
Present State of the Anglican Church,” consisting largely of extracts from the 
Christian Review, and relating chiefly to organization and polity: and that for July 
5th, commences a review of Bishop Colenso’s views and arguments. , 


L’ Observateur Catholique.—This Gallican periodical, in its issue for May 16th, 
referring to the punishment of Matamoros and his fellow-sufferers, for Bible dis- 
tributing in Spain, condemns the course of the Spanish Government; and quo- 
ting in this connection the approving language of the Monde and its declaration 
that it regards this case, together with that of the child Mortara, as a triumph 
of the spiritual power of the Pope, and awaits also that of the temporal power; 
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it responds: “If you expect it, good and gentle ultramontanes, have 4 little pa- 
tience. We expect quite another thing. We shall see well who shall have had 
the best ground for his expectation!” The same Number, in a long, leading Ar- 
ticle on the spiritual papacy, sets it forth, as it has existed since the 9th cen- 
tury, as the “principal obstacle to the Union of the Churches.” 


FRENCH PROTESTANTISM.—The great question at issue, in both the National and 
the General Conferences of the past summer, was the attempt to substitute for the 
confessedly defective version of the Scriptures by Ostervald, the rationalistic Gen- 
evese version of 1835, as the authorized issue of the Protestant Bible Society. 
The attempt in both instances was signally frustrated, and the French and English 
Evangelical press warmly congratulate the Church on this victory; without seeing 
in the simple fact of such a contest, any evidence of the want of power in inor- 
ganic Protestantism effectually to conserve the faith. 


M. Ernest RENAN has published a long expected rationalistic “ Life of Jesus,” 
which is attracting much attention, especially in pseudo-philosophie circles. It 
is severely reviewed by the two above named Gallican periodicals. 


The publication of a work by the Abbé Guettée, entitled “ The Schismatic Pa- 
pacy,” is announced. It is highly eulogized by The Christian Work, from among 
whose extracts from the Preface we take the following language, wherein the 
Author “hopes that his new book will help on the increasing numbers of reli- 
gious men, who in the presence of abuses and excesses of every kind, can no 
longer preserve their past illusions. Accustomed to regard the Papacy as the 
Divine center of the Church, they can no longer do so, nor recognize that cen- 
ter in such a focus of innovations and sacrilegious usurpations; they are asking 
themselves, ‘ Where, then, is the Church of Jesus Christ?’ * * * Men there 
are in Western Christendom, who give out the Papacy to be the legitimate de- 
velopment of the Christian idea, whereas the fact is that it is the negation of the 
same.” 


PORTUGAL. ULTRAMONTANE DECADENCE.—L’ Observateur Catholique states on 
the authority of a Lisbon correspondent, “that the Portuguese ultramontanes are 
more and more in decadence. The Roman system daily loses ground, not only 
in the Kingdom, but in the Indian Possessions. All truly religious men in these 
countries comprehend each day more that the papal autocracy is an insupport- 
able yoke; that it can only injure the development of a true Christian spirit, 
and promote the cause of the enemies of the Church.” “The Portuguese Chureh 
has, then,” continues L’Observateur, “a thousand times reason to take the posi- 
tion in the Roman Church which was formerly occupied by our Gallican Church, 
and which this last has abandoned to her sorrow.” 


GERMANY.—Is there no connection between the present condition of the reli- 
gious mind in Europe, and the union of the Protestants and “a great number 
of liberal Catholics” of Prague, in the erection of a monument to John Huss, 
and his disciple, Jerome? This has been lately proposed: It is to consist of 
an enormous block of granite, appropriately brought from Constance, and bearing 
on one side the’ name of one, and on the other side that of the other of these 
martyrs for the truth. 


SwItzERLAND.—Late advices announce the death of Professor Gaussen, the well 
known Genevese theologian and author. 


SwepEN.—There is a gradual, but most practical revival of Church-life in this 
country, showing itself primarily and chiefly in numerous meetings and confer- 
ences of the Clergy. Bishop Bring assembled the Clergy of his Diocese at Link- 
6ping, in August of last year, when after an animated discussion upon Inspira- 
tion, the subject of the employment of the Laity in Church work was considered, 
the testimony of the Churches of Great Britain to the value of Lay instrumentali- 
ties and Lay codperation, being weightily adduced. It appears, however, that the 
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Clergy in Sweden have generally declared, in their late Diocesan Conferences, 
against the employment of colporteurs, as recently adopted by a number of Church- 
men associated as a Home Missionary Society, on the ground of its being a Lay in- 
trusion on the distinctive office of Priest, and at variance with Article XIV of the 
Augustan Confession—‘ De Ordine Ecclesiastico: Quod nemo debeat in Ecclesia 
publice docere, aut Sacramenta administrare, nisi rite vocatus.” 

There appears to be a great falling off in the number of candidates for Holy Or- 
ders. This is ascribed, among other causes, to the baneful effects upon young 
men’s minds of much of the German philosophy, and to the circumstance that mod- 
ern civilization has opened up new paths of professional occupation, which tempt 
by the prospect of larger emolument. 


IraLty.—We collect the following items of interesting intelligence from this 
Kingdom :— 

The Italian correspondent of the Christian Work states that the Government had, 
at the end of last year, established in the Southern Provinces, irrespective of Na- 
ples itself, no less than 1,603 boys’ schools, with an attendance of 60,250 pupils ; 
922 girls’ schools, with 30,567 pupils; and 234 night schools, with 9,304 pupils. 

At the festival of the Statuto, June 7th, this year, many of the Clergy and some 
even of the Bishops joined in the celebration. 

A Parish in the Commune of Caivano, Province of Capitanata, has set the Ital- 
ian Church a good example. Being devoted to a worthy Priest, whom their Bishop 
refused to them on account of his liberal opinions, the parishioners assembled, 
elected him as their Pastor, and addressed a petition to the Minister of Grace and 
Justice, with 500 signatures, for his appointment. The Pese speaks of this step 
in these terms:—‘ Caivano, first among the Communes of Italy, and in face of 
the fanatical prejudices which unfortunately bind the masses in this’ Peninsula, 
returning to the first ages of Christianity, in which the only scope of the Church 
was Christ and the Truth, in which the people assembled together, elected their 
Pastor, and all concurred in the election of the Supreme Hierarch,—the Pope; 
persuaded that one of the most potent reasons why the Papacy took away such 
@ power was to surround itself with men who were not chosen by the people, 
who, little caring for Christ and His doctrines, but disguised with His badge, 
the better to deceive, and bent solely on acquiring an almost superhuman power, 
might succeed in driving men blindly into ignorance and barbarism, to whatever 
grade they belonged, in order to rule them with absolute theocratic power ;— 
convinced that if by such an act she withdrew herself from the Bishop and from 
Rome, both of which have withdrawn far from Christ, nay, have set themselves 
in opposition to Him, she drew closer to Christ and to His doctrine;—for all 
these reasons Caivano completed the great act, which initiates a new right in 
Italy, and places this Commune on a level with the most distinguished in our Pe- 
ninsula.” 

Count Tasca has recently published at Bergamo, a little pamphlet entitled, “The 
Independence of the Church of North Italy, proved from History.” 

The Christian Work, for May, records the encouraging unity between the Nea- 

litan Evangelicals. There had been three congregations; the Waldensian, under 

ignori Abbia and Peccenini, with whom Sig. Albarella coéperated ; the more inde- 
pendent flock of Marquis Cresi; and that of Sig. Perez. The latter had merged 
into the two former, and they had lately united in the joint celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper, Sig. Appia presiding. In the July Number the same correspondent 
records that Sig. Albarella has now opened a rival place of worship, and “ avows 
his intention to do every thing he can against M. Appia.” He naively adds, ‘‘ The 
Naples Committee, composed of foreigners, wishing to aid evangelization, have 
wisely resolved henceforward to confine their aid to educational efforts.” 

A new Waldensian place of worship was opened in Florence, in March last. 
Two Calabrian converted ex-priests, Vincenzo Calfa and Gian Balista Gioja, have 
gone to Florence to study in the Waldensian Seminary of Theology, lately estab- 
lished in that city. 

Among foreign aid which is being furnished to the radical wing of the Reform- 
ers, we notice that the Rev. Edwin E. Hall, the representative at Florence of the 
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American and Foreign Christian Union, names four Missionaries in different parts 
of Italy, including the above named Sig. Peccenini, who are supported in the field 
by that Society. The Italian Committee of Geneva report, among the results of its 
labors, during 1862, the publication of 5,000 copies of Sig. De Sanctis’s Tract, 
De la Messa, and 65,000 copies of the Protestant Almanac, Z’Amico di Casa, b 
the same Author; the employment of five colporteurs, and the sale, either cath | 
these or at depots, of 761 Bibles, 1,514 New Testaments, 622 copies of separate 
Gospels, 8,171 various religious Tracts, 11,671 copies of L’ Amico di Casa, for pre- 
ceding years, and 55,649 for the current year. A member of this Committee has 
been employed over a year in the preparation of an Italian Concordance. A Scotch 
lady has invested £1,000 in the Italian funds for the foundation of two large bur- 
saries at the Waldensian College of La Tour. A Mr. Woodruff, an American, has 
been vigorously and effectively aiding De Sanctis in the establishment of Sunday 
Schools, and of an Italian Children’s Magazine, in Genoa. 

A remarkable Priest has appeared in Piedmont, whose preaching boldly exposes 
the corruptions of the Church, and especially of the Society of Jgnorantelli. Of 
this man, whose name is Dr. Ambrogio, the Colonial Church Chronicle says, 
“wherever he shows himself, the people follow him in crowds, and often break 
out into shouts of applause, on hearing his powerful declamation against the eccle- 
siastical corruptions.” 

The Bishop of Mendoir has published a pamphlet, in which he teaches the 
Church a new degree in Mariolatry, and claims for the Virgin the title and merits 
of “ Co-Redemptriz.” 

Private advices from Italy state “that the King has declared in conversation, 
his conviction of the necessity of the reformation of the Church, as a stay to 
the State.” 


ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES MISSION TO CENTRAL AFRICA, 


Late letters state that the country in which the Mission has been planted, has 
been desolated by war, disease and famine. At the latest dates upto which accounts 
have been received, the Mission settlement has been reduced to the greatest ex- 
tremity, and there appears much reason to doubt whether in that region it can hold 
its ground. 

A meeting of the Committee of the Universities’ Mission to Central Africa, has 
been held to consider the recent news from the River Shiré. After much anxious 
consultation, it was determined to send out a letter to Bishop Tozer, leaving, as at 
the time ofhis departure, the future destination of the Mission, whether in its 
present position or elsewhere, to be settled by the right Rev. Head of the Mission 
according as circumstances may guide his judgment. 


MapDaGaAscaR.—The Bishop of Mauritius has given it out as his opinion, founded 
upon a consideration of the circumstances which led to the assassination of the late 
King of Madagascar, that the Christian missionaries wil] have perfect toleration 
from the new government, unless by some inadvertent act blood should be spilt, and 
then that the consequences will be fearful. In reference to the statement that the 
Bishop of Cape Town is anxious that Mr. Ellis, the well-known London Missionary, 
not at present a member of the Church of England, should be the first Bishop of 
Madagascar, Dr. Ryan said emphatically, that there is not the slightest chance of 
Mr. Ellis’s accepting ordination and consecration, supposing that the Bishopric is of- 
fered to him. 


Cutna.—On Easter Day, the Bishop of Victoria ordained as Deacon a native cat- 
echist, the first native Chinese minister of the Church of England. The ceremony 
took place at Shanghai, in the English Church, the whole Service being conduc- 
ted in Chinese. Thirty-four natives communicated on the occasion, six of whom 
were “members of the American Episcopal Mission.” 


AUSTRALIA.— DIOCESE OF ADELAIDE, 


The Diocesan Synod met May 11th, about fifty Clerical and lay members in attend- 
ance. The Bishop in his Address spoke of the existence of fifty churches, capa- 
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ble of containing 10, 000 worshippers, and all built by the voluntary contributions 
of the people, as an evidence that in every part of the colony there were numbers 
of persons ardently attached to the Church of England, but at the same time con- 
fessed the difficulty of maintaining a sufficient number of ministers to keep these 
churches open. The fact is, that more than a dozen of them are either closed or 
kept open only by lay readers, or by an occasional service from some missionary 
clergyman. Rev. Mr. Needham’s motion fora revision of the Liturgy was defeated 
even more decisively than last year, there being a majority against it in every “ or- 
der, ” the Bishop on this occasion summoning up courage to vote against it, and 
the numbers being—Clergy: ayes, 5; noes, 12. Laity: ayes, 12; noes, 13. 

One of the anticipated evils of such Synods was illustrated at this Meeting, in 
the violent language of some of the lay members, who evidently have little acquaint- 
ance with either the principles or the spirit of the Church, of which they are 


members. 


BISHOP OF GIBRALTAR, 


The Right Rev. Dr. WALTER JOHN TROWER, has been nominated to the Bishopric 
of Gibraltar, rendered vacant by the death of Dr. Tomlinson. He was educated at 
Eton, whence he proceeded to Christ Church, Oxford, where he graduated in 1826, 
at the same time with the Bishop of Oxford, Archdeacon Dennison, Dr. Mortimer, 
head master of the city of London School, and Lord Henry Bentinck. He took a 
First Class in Mathematics, and a second in Classics. In 1828 he was elected a 
Fellow of Oriel College, and held it for several years. In 1839 he was presented 
to the rectory of Weston; and in 1848, on the death of Dr. Michael Russell, he 
was elected and consecrated to the Bishopric of Glasgow and Galloway, which he 
held until 1859, when he resigned it. In 1860 he was appointed Sub-dean of Exe- 
ter Cathedral, and has since that time been actively engaged in assisting the ven- 
erable Bishop of that diocese in the discharge of his Episcopal duties. 


THE BISHOP OF CAPETOWN, AND THE REV. MR, LONG, 


On the 24th of June, the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council gave a decision 
in an appeal from that decision of the Supreme Court of the Cape of Good Hope, 
reversing the decision and in favor of Mr. Long. The decision rests strictly upon 
legal grounds. It does not decide against Synods; but it refuses to recognize the 
legal obligation of Mr. Long to attend the Synod, or take the necessary steps to 
elect a delegate to it from his Parish. The Synod was not convened by the author- 
ity of the Crown, or of the local Legislature; and was constituted subsequently to Mr. 
Long’s institution as Rector of his Parish. This was the defense recognized by the 
Court. The inherent rights of the Church, and the duty of Mr. Long as aconscien- 
tious Churchman to his Bishop, are grave matters the Privy Council did not pretend 
to touch. 

Whether the abnormal condition of the Church in the Colonies will leave a loop- 
hole by which Bishop Colenso will escape justice, remains to be seen. The John Bull 
(Newspaper) says, “‘ We learn that, by the mail from the Cape of Good Hope that 
has arrived this week, the writ summoning the Bishop of Natal to appear before 
the Bishop of Capetown as Metropolitan, on the 22d of November, to answer to a 
charge of having published heretical opinions, has been received by the Bishop's proc- 
tors.’ 





